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Build your products 
around the uniformly high quality of... 


U.S. P. WHITE OILS 
Standard’s U. S. P. White 


Oils are absolutely pure and 
unvarying in quality. 

They meet or exceed the 
requirements of U. S. Phar- 
macopoeia XIII—Stanolind 
Liquid Paraffin Heavy, 
Superla White Mineral Oils 
—Saybolt Universal Viscos- 
ities ranging from 85 to 345 
seconds at 100° F. 


TECHNICAL WHITE OILS 


Superla White Rose Oil White Rose Oil 
Extra White Rose Oil Acme White Oil 
Premier White Oil Eureka White Oil 


Saybolt Universal Viscosities ranging 
from 50 to 100 seconds at 100° F. 


STANDARD’S 
WHITE OILS 


PETROLATUMS 





PETROLATUMS 


Stanolene (the premium 
white petrolatum) 


Stanolind Petrolatum 
Snow White 

Stanolind Petrolatum 
Lily White 

Stanolind Petrolatum 
Cream White 


Stanolind Petrolatum 
Golden Topaz 


Stanolind Petrolatum Topaz 
Stanolind Petrolatum Amber 


Stanolind Petrolatum 
Red Veterinary 


Stanolind Petrolatum Dark 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) 


910 South Michigan Avenue 
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For More Stable Emulsions 


Qe" —_ =e” 





Carefully refined and bleached from the 
world’s finest grades of crude beeswax, Bee- 
hive Brand Beeswax is chemically tested for 
purity and quality. It is valuable especially in 
cosmetic creams, toilet preparations, pomades 
and ointments where stable emulsions of fine 
texture and attractive appearance are desirable. 


Practical experience proves that Beehive 
Brand Beeswax is more economical in the long 
run because it consistently produces emulsions 
that are stable and reliable under varying con- 
ditions of storage. We strongly recommend the 
use of the pure wax, though we are prepared 
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to fill orders for beeswax compounds or syn- 
thetics, adjusted to the requirements of any 


manufacturer. 


Write today for folder 
giving complete infor- 
mation. 








WILL & BAUMER 


Candle Co., Ine. 


Est. 1855 


Yellow Beeswax 
Hydistear 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Red Oil 
Stearic Acid 


Spermaceti Ceresine 
Composition Waxes 
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UALITY based on 
unceasing research... 
PRODUCTION under the 
most exacting control... . 
Every SYNTOMATIC Prod- 
uct a distinctive asset in the 
manufacture of your perfumes 


and cosmetic preparations. 


ESSENTIAL oe i Se 


PERFUMERS MATERIALS 


SYNTOMATIC CORPORATION 


114 EAST 32nd STREET + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © MURRAY HILL 3-7618 
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Cyam, 2 
ie Budi 


HAVE A LOT 
IN COMMON 


2 





Both owe their pleasant scent to perfume oils. Often the economical, 
lasting, individualized perfume oils were developed and 
supplied by MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 
No matter what your product...or your budget... you'll find it 
profitable to consult the Technical Service Division of MM&R. As one 
of the world’s great suppliers of Essential Oils, Flavors and Perfuming 
materials, MM&R has had more than a half century of specialized 
experience in creating sales-appealing personalities for every type of product. 


Our facilities are available to you without obligation. Call on MMGER now! 








(SINCE 1805... ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OlLS 
16 DESBROSSES STREET. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. + 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 





Magnus, Mapes Revwano, nc 


LOS ANGELES: BRAUN CORP. + SEATTLE, PORTLAND, SPOKANE: VAN WATERS & ROGERS, INC. + SAN FRANCISCO: BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN CO. 
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— NEW TYPE 6-35 — 


This Distilled Vitamin E Concentrate gives you in 
each gram 350 milligrams of d, alpha-tocopheryl 
acetate—equivalent to about 476 International 


Units of vitamin E. 





570 Lexington Ave. 135 Se. La Salle St. 
New York 22,N.Y. Chicago 3, Illinois 


announces lwo new ly pes 
of Tocopherol Concentrates 2 


HIGHER POTENCIES 


Now, with no increase in price per International Unit, DPi 
tocopherols are available in new, higher concentrations. 


They help meet today’s demand for more and more activity 
in less and less oil. 


—— NEW TYPE 4-40 —— 


This Distilled Concentrate of Mixed Tocopherols 
gives you in each gram 400 milligrams of mixed 
d-tocopherols—at least 200 milligrams in the 


form of d, alpha-tocopherol. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS coccacstrces 


791 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
Division of Eastman Kodak Company 


Branch Offices and Distributors: 


Gillies & Loughlin Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 
Les Angeles and San Francisco Montreal and Toronte 


Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science 
and Industry; Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment. 
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Choline, long recognized as a member of the vitamin B com- 
plex, has recently become established as a valuable thera- 
peutic agent in the treatment of cirrhosis of the liver and 
associated hepatic disturbances. 

Medical opinion currently favors the concept that Choline 
may also be of value in the prevention, and possibly also the 
treatment, of certain disturbances of fat and cholesterol 
transport associated with the development of atherosclerosis 
and what is sometimes considered its sequel, arteriosclerosis. 

Only Calco offers a complete line of Choline products: 
Choline Dihydrogen Citrate for tablet, capsule or liquid use; 
Choline Chloride and Tricholine Citrate Concentrate for use 
in liquid products. 


* Precise and complete analytical control 
* Technical bulletins available 


* A technical service ready to assist in application problems. 


REPRESENTED IN CANADA BY CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID, LTD., BOX 10, ST. LAMBERT, 
MONTREAL 23, P. Q., ROYAL BANK BLDG., TORONTO 1, ONT. 
Stocks, Sales & Service Departments maintained at: 

Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Company, 2472 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 21, 
Calif., 1705 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN 


CALCO’S Bulk Pharmaceuticals: 


Sulfadiazine U.S.P. 
(powder, micro crystal 
and Calcomites) 

. - Sulfa Drug of Choice 
Sodium Sulfadiazine U.S.P. 
Sulfamerazine U.S.P. 

(powder, micro crystal 

and Calcomites) 
Sodium Sulfamerazine U.S.P. 
Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 

(powder, crystal, micro crystal) 
Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 

(powder, crystal, micro crystal 

and Calcomites) 
Sodium Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 
Sulfapyridine N.F. 
Sodium Sulfapyridine 
Sulfabenzamide 

(powder, micro crystal 
and Calcomites) 
Sodium Sulfabenzamide 
Aminoacetic Acid N.F. 
Calcium Pantothenate (Dextro) 
Choline Chloride 
Choline Citrate, Tri 
Choline Dihydrogen Citrate 
Cinchophen N.F. 

(and sodium salt) 
Folic Acid 
Neocinchophen U.S.P. 
Mandelic Acid N.F. 
Calcium Mandelate U.S.P. 
Menadione U.S.P. 
Methylene Blue U.S.P. 

(powder and crystal) 

Nicotinic Acid U.S.P. 
Nicotinamide U.S.P. 
Nicotinamide HC! 

Para Aminosalicylic Acid 

(and sodium salt) 
Phenothiazine N.F. 

(regular and drench grades for 

veterinary use) 

Propylthiouracil 

Pyridoxine HC1 

Riboflavin U. S. P. 

Saligenin 

Certified Colors for Pharmaceutical 

Use 
*in keeping with lon tablished policy, the above 


products are offered to ethical Pharmaceutical and 
Veterinary Manufacturers only. 








CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


LOM PANY 





vA 


BOUND BROOK,N. J. 
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How long will your products 





To eliminate costly losses due to unstable or impure bases, 
build your drug and cosmetic products on pure Penn-Drake 
petroleum bases. Because they are perfectly pure... and 
do not deteriorate . . . you may be sure your products 
will stay salable until they are sold. 


PENN-DRAKE WHITE OILS 


Odorless, tasteless and colorless, Penn-Drake White Oils 
are free from all acids, alkalies and other impurities that 
cause your finished products to deteriorate with age. A 
complete line of highest quality U.S.P. White Oils as well 
as a series of Technical Grade White Oils are offered. 





PENN-DRAKE PETROLATUMS 


Pure Penn-Drake Petrolatums resist oxidation, light and 
heat; and there is absolutely no odor or rancidity to cover 
up. Furnished in all grades and colors from super-white to 
dark green, they are extremely low in unsaturated hydro- 
carbons and have superior smoothness and blending 


qualities. 


PENN-DRAKE SPECIALIZED SERVICE 


If you need petroleum products that are “slightly different,” 
let Penn-Drake follow your specifications (and help you 
write them too) in providing such special qualities as: 
White Oils with specific pour points and viscosities; 
Petrolatums with special melting points or colors. Your 
exact specifications are followed every time, assuring you 
of uniformity with every order. 


PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Refinery at KARNS CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Branches: Cleveland, Ohio; Edgewater, N. J. Representatives in Principal C ities 


rake MAKERS White Oils (U.S.P. and Technical); Petrolatums (all grades and colors); INSECTI-SOL (deodorized 
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insecticide base); Deodorized and other Naphthas; Petroleum Sulfonates; Waxes; Industrial and Meter 
Lubricants and Greases; Fuel Oils, and other petroleum products. 








ODERN Cosmetics, published by the Drug & 

Cosmetic Industry, was the first book on the 

formulation and manufacturing procedure of 
cosmetics to be published in America. It was an im- 
mediate success. In two previous editions eight 
thousand copies were sold in America and in forty-two 
foreign countries. 


The Second Edition of Mopsrn Cosmetics has been out 
of print for three years. During that time we have re- 
ceived more that a thousand inquiries for this work. 
But rather than bring out a hurry-up job to meet the 
urgent demand we decided to wait. 


E. G. Thomssen, B.S., A.M., Ph.D., Chemical Con- 
sultant, Author of ‘Soap Making Manual,’’ “‘Modern 
Soap Making,"’ and well known contributor to Tech- 
nical literature, was engaged to completely rewrite this 
new Third Edition—to bring to it all the new develop- 
ments of the past ten years in manufacturing instruc- 
tions, materials, and formulas. 


To those who have made Mopern Cosmetics their hand- 
book we say—this new edition will be infinitely more 
useful to you, because of the scope of new material, 
new tested formulas, and the correction and moderniza- 
tion of the procedure in formulation. 


Chemist, factory manager, perfumer, owner—anyone in- 
terested in cosmetics will find MopgRN Cosmgtics a valu- 
able help in business. It is a technical book, filled with 
formulas, procedure, manufacturing practices, yet so 
clearly and simply written that even one not connected 
with the industry can understand its text. 


The most experienced chemist or factory manager will 
find in its wealth of information, useful methods new to 
him. The inexperienced man or woman who wants a 
clear understanding of the industry, wants to know some- 
thing about how cosmetics are made, who is working 
on a small scale with the handicap of little experience 
or knowledge, will find the book easy to understand, a 
great help and guide. 


To those who wish to procure MoperRNn CosmgrTIcs, to 
the newcomers in the industry, we say—here is a book 
that, because of its completeness, the simple and easily 
followed instructions, the clearness with which every 
problem and every phase of cosmetic manufacture is dis- 
cussed, the authority of a standard work, is well worth 
its weight in gold to you. For with it, you have a firm, 
thorough salbentading of cosmetic manufacturing. 


MODERN COSMETICS 
by E. G. THOMSSEN 


.S. A.M. Ph.D. 
644 Pages 70 Chapters 


101 West 3lst Street 


lhe NEW wiev EDITION OF 
MODERN COSMETICS /S5 KEAD/// 





DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRY 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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fragrances 


with the 
inspiration 
and authenticity 
of paris... 



















Here are fragrances that capture the beauty of nature... 
that pay homage to feminine charm, grace and loveliness. 
More than perfumery materials and their physical properties 
go into the making of world famous fragrances. The culture, 
traditions, temperament and artistry of master perfumers 
become equally important ingredients. These, precisely, 
are the qualities that universally distinguish original 
Parisian scents and perfume Specialties. This, precisely, 
is what the de Laire Division of Dodge & Olcott, Inc. with the 
world renowned de Laire Laboratory in Paris offer the enter- 
prising and progressive toilet goods manufacturer... Inspired, 
authentic, symphonic fragrance specialties to help you create 


perfumes bound to win favor and acceptance. 


> 


eo 


eau Pm a 
et an + 


PERFUME SPECIALTIES 





DivistOn OF 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street «+ New York 14, N. Y. 
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Snowflake BRAND White 
Sun Bleached BEESWAX U.S. P. 


CHOICE OF THE DISCRIMINATING 








2 Beeswaz slabs on 
nels exposed lo bleach in 
sun and air. 


1 Flake beeswar on 
canvas exposed to bleach 
in sun and air. 





4 Beeswax F laking 


3 Final stages of 
and Ribbon Machine. 


Beeswaz slabs exposed 
lo bleach in sun and air. 


Bleaching Beeswax 
exposed to sun and 
air is perhaps the 
most ancient of all 
industries, 





CELEBRATING OUR SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Snowflake Brand White Beeswax U.S.P. is endorsed by the cosmetic, drug and chemical professions for purity and whiteness 
Toilet cold cream manufacturers whose requirements are most discriminating emphasize its perfection. 
Stocks carried at all branch offices. Write for samples and prices. 


E. A. BROMUND CO. 


Established 1880 
Bleachers and Refiners of Beeswax °* Spermaceti ° Ceresine * Yellow Beeswax °* Ozokerite 
Carnauba ° Composition Waxes ° Stearic Acid 
258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Representatives: Frank B. Tracy, 201 N. Wells Bidg., Chicago, Ill.; C. L. lorns Co., 216 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo.; R. Peltz Co., Drexel Bidg., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa.; C. J. McAvoy Co., 364 §. Front St., Memphis 3, Tenn.; Hawxhurst & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Hukill Chemical Corp., 4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT 
VITAMIN B, NEWS SINCE 1936 


(Vitamin B, Mononitrate 


—-A MORE STABLE FORM OF VITAMIN B, 








Thiamine Mononitrate Merck, a new and improved form of 
thiamine, is ready for immediate shipment. Here is the most 
important development in thiamine research since 1936— 
when Merck first announced the synthesis of Vitamin B,. 
In terms of your own product, Thiamine Mononitrate Merck 
offers the long-sought-for advantage of better thiamine sta- 
bility in B complex and multivitamin tablets and capsules. 


IMPORTANT 
TO ALL MANUFACTURERS OF 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS 











Studies show that Thiamine Mononitrate Merck, 





hydrochloride. With this improved form of thia- 
THIAMINE MONONITRATE MERCK 


N= CNH, HC.C == C.CH, CHOW 6 == Cnn, HCI ,C.C == C.CH, CHOW 
mixed with other vitamins, remains more stable nee ee | a 
, ; hee N a 
over extended periods of time than does thiamine i ¢ > a s o— of * [Ne —s 
ci 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE U.S.P. 





mine, the vitamin B, content of your tablets and 











capsules should be retained more completely and CiatiyNsO,S EMPIRICAL FORMULA =| CisHyyC1N,OS.HCI 
the decomposition rate of other vitamins present 
correspondingly decressed. 327.36 MOLECULAR WEIGHT 337.27 

below 1% MOISTURE CONTENT below 5% 























Your requests for further information ore cordially 
invited and will receive prompt attention 










MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists 
RAHWAY, WN. J. 


New York, N.Y. + Philedeiphia, Pa. + St. Louk, Mo. + Gikten, Ve. 
Ciicego, H. + Los Angeles, Collf. 
IN CANADA; MERCK & CO. Limited Montrec! + Terente + Velleyfield 


nn ae MM 


Thiamine Mononitrate Merck 
HO 
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The Formula of the Month 


A Soap-Free Facial Cream 
With High Appeal 











% Hystrene T-70—70% stearic acid . 15.0% 
A Isopropyl Palmitate. ...... 1.0% 
PN be 8 6 se ee 2.0% 
0 Pe eee ee 1.5% 
Arlex (Atlas commercial sorbitol 
B 66-4 oe ek OO 2.5% 
« eo @¢ Gwe 6 eS & 6.6 8 78.0% 
Preservative . 2.1.22 see q-s. 
C Perfeme .. cc ccccvces q-s. 


Preparation: Add (A) at 90° C. to (B) at 95° C. With rapid 
stirring, add (C) at 50° C. Hand work occasionally to 25° C. 
Rework and pack next day. ain 








Here's a facial cream that takes advantage of the exceptional high purity of 
Hystrene stearic acid (Unsap. below 0.2%—I.V. below 0.5!) to achieve the cos- 
metic elegance so sought after by manufacturers of highest quality toiletries. For 
example, because Hystrene acid is almost completely lacking in odor, it allows 
costly perfume oils to reach new heights of performance, not masked or altered by 


objectionable fatty acid smell. 





In this Formula of the Month, the combination of Arlacel and Tween emulsifiers 
prevents the formation of ‘‘top crust,’ even when the cap of the jar is left off for 


some time. 

Hystrene stearic acid is offered by the makers of Span, Tween and Arlacel emul- 
sifiers, and Arlex and Sorbo sorbitol—products with an established record of de- 
pendability in cosmetic formulas. 


Write for samples and further information. Atlas Research is ready to help you in 
improving production methods and enhancing the cosmetic elegance of your 
products through the use of these products. 


EMica 
—s 
Vase Hystrene: Trade Mark of Trendex Co., Mfr. 
(Ppt bor’ : : iia 
a ~—-=88' Arlacel, Arlex, Sorbo, Span, Tween: Reg. Atlas Trade Marks 
. ATLAS 


a 
aqatlage 
EX KO 












ant! We, 
ts L <4 


ATLA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES +« CABLE ADDRESS - ATPOWCO 
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A GREAT OAK «++ 


LIKE THE PROVERBIAL OAK, Avon Allied Products, 
Inc. has its roots deep-down... nourished in the basic 
traditions of our industry. Firmly foundationed on 
the founder’s ideals of integrity, sincerity and crafts- 
manship, the Company has flourished and matured 
into the largest manufactory of Private Brand Cos- 


metics in the world. 


Today, Avon Allied’s branches extend from coast to 
coast and into Canada to serve you more efficiently. 
Yet, its efficiency is never dissipated by over-eager 
attempts to serve a vast number of clients, lest the 
results fall short of the Company’s purpose: To pro- 


duce and assemble products built to the highest 


standard known to the American cosmetic industry. 
When you are considering improving a product or 
creating a new one, it is good to know these things 
about Avon Allied. Take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to use the superior facilities and knowledge 
which Avon Allied’s technical staff puts at your dis- 
posal: Men with a wealth of experience and special- 
ized skills and the most modern scientific equipment 


that can be bought or developed. 


By utilizing Avon Allied’s highly specialized service, 
developed during more than sixty years of successful 
operation, you too may confidently look forward to 


the fulfillment of your own long line of “Great Oaks” 


(pon Mid Ppoductt we. 


Makers of the World’s Finest Cosmetics + Private Brand Specialists 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 
Plant and Laboratories: SUFFERN, N. ¥. + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA + MONTREAL, CANADA 
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cooks of Importance 


Important for every chemist in the 
drug and cosmetic industry! 


SURFACE ACTIVE AGENTS 


By Anthony M. SCHWARTZ 
Harris Research Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 


and James W. PERRY 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


This book summarizes the achievements of 
the last three decades in developing a host of 
new surface active agents. The different types 
of products are reviewed with particular at- 
tention to their laboratory synthesis, commer- 
cial production, and characteristic properties. 
Special attention has been directed to the nu- 
merous practical applications of surface active 
agents and to their useful effects—foaming, 
wetting, detergency, emulsification, spreading. 


1949 590 pages 51 illus. 6x9 $10.00 





THE ESSENTIAL OILS 


by ERNEST GUENTHER, Ph.D. 


Vice President and Technical Director 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. 


This great reference work is based upon wide experience 
in the field and factory) careful research in the laboratory, 
and exhaustive search :of the original literature covering 
the production, analysis, chemistry and applications of the 
essential oils. 


Its achievement has been made possible by the collab- 
oration of outstanding chemists, specialists in their several 
fields, who have worked closely with the editor and chief 
contributor, Dr. Ernest Guenther, to provide a detailed 
and world-wide coverage of the sources, production, 
chemistry and technology of the essential oils. 


The result of their cooperation is an all-embracing 
reference work, containing the latest information on 
essential oils—from their origin in the plant and the first 
stages of their recovery to their final processing and 
utilization. 


Vol. | History—Origin in Vol. 11 The Constituents 
Plants—Production—Analysis of Essential Oils 
448 pages, illustrated 852 pages, Cloth 
Cloth, $6 postpaid $10 postpaid 


Top Executives Confirm This New Book 


PHARMACEUTICAL SELLING 
“DETAILING” AND SALES 
TRAINING 


by ARTHUR F. PETERSON 
Marketing and Management Consultant 


Prepared by Arthur Peterson, pharmaceutical marketing 
consultant, this volume is designed to meet the particular 
needs of sales executives, professional service representa- 
tives and others involved in the network of marketing 
pharmaceutical and allied products. Its coverage of efficient 
sales training methods, the finer points of detailing the 
physician, and other important aspects of merchandising 
this specialized line reflects the author's years of practical, 
varied experience and his complete understanding of 
everyday problems. Representatives, especially, will find 
it profitable to use. It shows how to win dealer cooperation, 
prepare sales and detailing presentations, keep all products 
active, write reports, etc. 


374 pages, 6 x 9, 35 illustrations. Price $4.50 postpaid 
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PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE These chlorinated benzenes are available for imme- 





All standard mesh sizes s —— 

25, 50, 100 and 200 Ib. fiber diate shipment in any quantity, including mixed 
cars with other products. You may find many 

ORTHO-DICHLOROBENZENE desirable advantages for your business by using 


Columbia facilities—at least, it’s worth checking. 
Do it now . . . contact our nearest district office, or 


MONO-CHLOROBENZENE write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chem- 
55 gallon drums 8,000 gallon tank cars ical Division, Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CHEMICALS 
IR 


ST. LOUIS - CHARLOTTE + PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 


55 gallon drums 8,000 gallon tank cars 


COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + BOSTON 
NEW YORK - CINCINNATI 


PAINT + GLASS - CHEMICALS - BRUSHES + PLASTICS 







CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


COMPAN Y 
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of ae + FOR CREAMS FOR POWDERS 
ESSAY JASMIN 1103 
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JASMIN 1104 
ROSE 1103 ROSE 1104 
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RourE-DuPonrt, INC 


ESSENTIAL OILS, AROMATIC CHEMICALS AND PERFUME BASES 
GENERAL OFFICES 
< 366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 






CHICAGO BRANCH 


J 510 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


LOS ANGELES BRANCH 


5517 SUNSET BOULEVARD HOLLYWOOD 


SOLE AGENTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


ROURE-BERTRAND FILS et JUSTIN DUPONT 
GRASSE (A. M.) FRANCE 


ARGENTEUIL (S. & O.) FRANCE 
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EXTRACTS... SOLID and 
POWDERED by PENICK 
























@ Widely used for preparation of fluid extracts and 
special finished products, our “Optimo Brand” drug 
extracts are produced under the rigid step-by-step 
supervision of laboratory technicians and men 
trained in the scientific methods of operation. 
They offer the maximum in performance and 
economy. Our flavor retention control process 
’ guarantees to the user full flavor, piquant 


aroma and color preservation. 


PENICK’S SOLD EXTRACTS 


are drug products which have the consistency of thick honey. containing approximately 20 
cent moisture, and are usually employed in the preparation of fluid extracts of standard cullen. 


PENICK’S POWDERED EXTRACTS 


are the vacuum evaporated, adjusted equivalents of the solid extracts in a stable form suitable 
for easy granulation. 


PENICK’S CONCENTRATIONS 


represent the extractives of botanical drugs in a higher degree of concentration than found in 
Extracts. Because of their hygroscopic nature they are less stable in air. 


“OPTIMO BRAND”... GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Arnica Flowers Euphorbia Herb Licorice, U.S.P. Uva Ursi Leaves 
Belladonna Leaves, U.S.P. Foenugreek Seed Nux Vomica. N. F. Valerian Root 
Belladonna Root Gentian Root, N. F. Rhubarb, Chinese White Pine Bark 
Buchu Leaves Golden Seal Root Senega Root White Pine Compound 
Cascara Bark Henbane Leaves. U.S.P. Squill. White Wild Cherry Bark 
Cinchona Bark Eava Eava Root Stramonium Leaves, U.S.P. Yerba Santa 

Ergot, P.T. 


FOR THE MANUFACTURING TRADE ONLY 
We Invite Your Orders and Inquiries 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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) LORASYNTH SPECIALS 









ELAN TIBET 
JASDOUX EXCELLENT 


MEADOW BOUQUET 
SHALFLEUR 


vr. 
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for particular perfumes and toilet waters. 


Ask for a Sample of the 
Florasynth BOUQUET 1950 


interpreting the mid-century motif. 







CHICAGO 6 - NEW YORK 61 - LOS ANGELES 13 


DALLAS 1 + DETROIT 2 » MEMPHIS 1 - NEW ORLEANS 13 - ST. LOUIS 2 - SAN BERNANDINO ~- SAN FRANCISCO 11 


Florasynth Labs. * (Canada Ltd.)— Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver: Winnipeg — Florasynth Laboratories de Mexico S.A. Mexico City 
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“One ounce ‘French Touch’, one large-size ‘Miracle’, two ounces 
‘Love and Kisses’, a large ‘Tailspin’ . . . . anda small bottle of 
‘ Anticipation’.”’ 


KEEPING 
POSTED 


New Vitamin P Drug 

VITAMIN P type drug, hesperidin methyl chal- 

cone, which clinical tests have reportedly shown 
to be effective in the cure and prevention of capillary 
permeability and fragility,is now commercially available 
from the Products Department of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. W. E. Baier, research department 
manager, says that the natural flavonoid material in 
lemon peel, which is rightly called vitamin P, and for 
which Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi won the Nobel Prize 
for his discovery in 1936, is probably a group of related 
materials. Hesperidin is a white glucoside flavonone 
present in vitamin P, but it does not give the charac- 
teristic yellow color reaction with boric acid in an anhy- 
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drous solution. By treatment with alkali, hesperidin is 
converted to its chalcone which does give the charac- 
teristic yellow color with boric acid just as does natural 
vitamin P. This chalcone, however, soon reverts, by 
closure of the ring, to an insoluble flavonone, but such 
reversion is prevented by introduction of a methoxy! 
group #giving a stable new vitamin P type drug. 


Foreign Essential Oil Conditions 


SSENTIAL oil markets abroad are being very 

seriously affected by the needs of the producing 
countries for important pharmaceuticals, such as peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, sulfa drugs, etc., said Hans P. 
Wesemann, vice-president and secretary of Fritzsche 
Brothers, in his presidential report to the Essential Oil 
Association of U.S. A. The desire to obtain these drugs, 
as well as food essentials, such as fats and grains; 
machinery, equipment, and raw materials, results in 
“unbelievably low quotations for some of our essential 
oils, which in fact are far below production cost and 
represent a very serious handicap to us who trade only 
in these products and have nothing else to barter against 
them,” said Mr. Wesemann, who continued: 

“This situation cannot be expected to remedy itself 
until such time when a firm ratio has again been estab- 
lished among all currencies and thereby, people would 
again have confidence in their own money, something 
which does not exist today in most soft currency coun- 
tries .. . A further important factor in price increase of 
essential oils is the cost of living. It is practically un- 
believable for us to realize that, compared to a pre-war 
index, say of 1939, the cost of living in Singapore is 15 
times as high; in Algeria and France it is 20 to 22 times 
as high; Madagascar and Reunion, 25 times as high: 
Dutch East Indies, 30 times as high. An additional 
important factor to be considered is that in Reunion the 
production of sugar is growing by leaps and bounds. 
In that industry such high wages are being paid for 
labor that the essential oil producér simply cannot 
compete. It is feared that production of essential oils 
from there, particularly geranium, vetiver, and ylang 
ylang will be much curtailed, resulting in very high 
prices for the small production as will continue to 
exist. 

“In many items, production (for 1950) might be 
barely sufficient for actual requirements and dependent 
on actual growing conditions and demand, we might 
again, in some instances, experience such spectacular 
price rises as we had for instance in oil patchouly, 
which advanced practically threefold iu price during 
last year. Unsettled political conditions make it im- 
possible to estimate future happenings, especially re- 
garding products of Chinese origin, but here, more or 
less satisfactory substitutes are available. The ex- 
ceedingly rigid export controls exercised by several 
South American countries put dealings with them on a 
predetermined level and leave no room for individual 
efficiency.” 


Sulfa Drug Use Increases 
ULFA drug consumption expanded widely during 
1949. U.S. Tariff Commission figures for the first 
nine months of that year give a total output of 4,380,065 
pounds, against a production of 1,776,492 pounds during 
the same period of the year before. While these figures 
indicate an increase of 140 per cent for the 1949 period 
over the 1948 period, we have other figures for certain 
of the sulfa which we are certain are accurate. These 
are the amounts of royalties received by Sharp & 
Dohme under their patent licenses on certain sulfa 
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pyrimidines (sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine, sulfa metha- 
zine), and they are: 1946, $667,467 ; 1947 $544,815; 1948, 
$533,478; first nine months of 1949, $659,900. Project- 
ing the 1949 figure to cover the entire year, and compar- 
ing this figure with that for 1948, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the increase in the sale of these sulfa drugs 
for 1949 was 65 per cent over the sales in 1948. The 
poultry industry consumption of sulfa drugs is an ex- 
tremely important part of this picture. 


New York City Drug Purchases 

—OME idea of the care given medically-indigent 
\’ people—in New York City at least—is indicated by 
the City’s expenditure of $1,785,000 for drug products 
during 1949. The largest expenditures were for aureo- 
mycin, chloromycetin, penicillin, and streptomycin, 
according to Louis Samuels, director the Division of 
Pharmacy of the City’s Hospitals Department. Mr. 
Samuels said that in December alone, the City spent 
$64,000 for these antibiotics. Aureomycin and chloro- 
mycetin have proven outstandingly effective in treat- 
ment of typhoid, virus infections, in some infections 
resistant to penicillin and streptomycin, in the rickett- 
sial diseases, lymphogranuloma venereum, granuloma 
inguinale and brucellosis, he said. During January, 
1949, when aureomycin made its appearance, 22 vials 
were used, each containing 16 capsules, while 2,684 vials 
were used during the last month of the year. During the 
month of May, when chloromycetin was introduced in 
municipal institutions, 74 vials, each containing 12 
capsules, were used, while in December, 1,039 vials were 
used, 

Because of the increased use of these two drugs, Mr. 
Samuels said that the use of penicillin, which appeared 
in 1944, “has apparently reached its level at this time.”’ 
In January of last year, 421,050 vials of 100,000 units 
each were distributed to patients, compared with 
486,000 vials in December. Until last year, use of 
penicillin doubled each year, said Mr. Samuels. The 
cost of pencillin is about one per cent of the cost in 
1944, and current expenditures for it run about $18,000 

er month. Streptomycin now costs only 6 per cent of 
its original price, the monthly expenditure being about 
$14,000. Last January 22,475 vials of one gram each 
were used, compared with 30,334 vials used in Decem- 
ber. 

Para-aminosalicylic acid has been found effective in 
treatment of tuberculosis, particularly when given to- 
gether with streptomycin, said Mr. Samuels, who said 
that the City has spent $11,000 on this drug since it was 
introduced last Summer. 


Therapeutic Research Activities 


HE Therapeutic Research Foundation announces 
through its board chairman, Dr. H. P. Herwick, medi- 


cal director of Whitehall Pharmacal Company Division of 


American Home Products Corporation, that there are 
in the hands of interested manufacturers and distribu- 
tors three proposed programs for a thorough-going re- 
search study, one on boric acid, one on bitter tonics, 
and one on antihistaminic preparations containing 
belladonna-stramonium-like alkaloids. It is thought 
that these companies will, in the near future, provide the 
necessary funds to get these projects under way. Com- 
prehensive literature surveys have been completed on 
hydrastis, the anti-bacterial action of boric acid and 
boron compounds, stramonium-containing cigarettes 
and powders, and papain. Shortly a review on viburnum 
will also be completed. 
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National Vitamin Foundation Grants 


HE National Vitamin Foundation announces 
through its president, Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn, 
eight new grants totaling $55,505, and bringing to a 
total of $240,801 the amount appropriated by this 
non-profit institution for grants-in-aid of research on the 
significance of vitamins and others nutritional factors to 
human health and resistance to disease. The eight 
new grants, which became effective January 1, include: 
Dr. Bacon F. Chow, Johns Hopkins University, 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, $5,000 to study 
the value of vitamin Bj. and of the pteroylglutamates 
(folic acid) cn the blood forming organs and the cir- 
culating blood in the human, and the determination 
of the requirements of man for these vitamins for the 
maintenance of normal blood cell and hemoglobin 
values, as well as for the prevention of nervous disorders 
(combined system disease) in patients with pernicious 
anemia. 

Dr. Benjamin M. Kagan, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, $7,500 for studies of vitamin A metabolism 
observed in certain diseases of the kidney and of the 
liver. 

Dr. R. W. Luecke, Michigan State College, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Chemistry, $3,000 for the study 
of the effects of low intakes of certain of the B vitamins 
during pregnancy on the health and liability of the 
new born, using the pig as the experimental animal. 

Dr. Elaine P. Ralli, New York University, College 
of Medicine, $3,605 for continuation of studies on the 
relation of certain of the B vitamins, particularly 
pantothenic acid, to the functions of the adrenal glands 
and of the pituitary gland. 

Dr. Tom D. Spies, Northwestern University, De- 
partment of Nutrition and Metabolism, $5,400 for 
studies of the effects of vitamin Bj, on the bone marrow 
and the circulating blood of patients with nutritional 
macrocytic anemia and sprue. 

Dr. Richard W. Vilter, University of Cincinnati, 
College of Medicine, $5,000 for the study of pyri- 
doxine (vitamin Bg) deficiency in man and its effective 
treatment. 

Dr. Heinrich Waelsch, New York State Psychiatric 
Institute, $5,000 for continuation of studies on glutamic 
acid and glutamine metabolism. 


Firm Alcohol Outlook 

UST a little over a year ago, the market for alcohol 

weakened at the high price levels resulting from the 
abnormally high prices for molasses brought on by the 
greatly expanded war demand for this chemical solvent. 
The market crashed to levels far below costs, and did 
not stabilize until July. The levels at which it then 
stabilized were based on a sharply lower molasses 
market, and since that time prices have been firm. 
Molasses is now in plentiful supply and its market 
price is close to the prewar normal. Importers and 
alcohol distillers have been dickering with the Cuban 
Institute about the 1950 price. The Institute wants 4 
cents per gallon, but the distillers think that 3 cents 
should be high enough in the face of the large supply 
available. There is said to be 50 million gallons carried 
over from the 1949 crop, and a supply from this year’s 
crop of 265 million gallons. It is thought that a com- 
promise of close to 31% cents per gallon will be the end 
result. 

Since it takes 2% gallons of molasses to make one 
gallon of alcohol, the available molasses would produce 
126 million gallons. When the synthetic material of 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corporation, Standard 
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Oil Company of New Jersey, and Shell Petroleum 
Company are added to this amount of alcohol, it will 
readily be seen that the amount of molasses available 
is more than enough. With a 4 cent molasses market, 
plus 2 cents per gallon for freight from Cuba, and a 
duty of 34 cent per gallon, the raw material cost per 
gallon of alcohol is 167% cents. Adding to this a process- 
ing cost of 614 cents per gallon of alcohol and an average 
freight of 5 cents per gallon, we arrive at a total cost 
of 293% cents per gallon of alcohol. So when additional 
costs for packaging, selling, and shipping are included, 
there does not appear to be any possibility of any soft- 
ness developing in the market which now stands at 30 
cents upward according to packaging in tank cars or 
drums, quantity, and formula. 


Ten Oldest Drug Houses 


HE list of the eight oldest drug houses in this 
country, published in our December issue, and 
taken from the December 1949 issue of Reed & Carn- 
rick’s Medical Pocket Quaterly contained several 
errors which were carried over from the original source. 
In the first place it has been called to our attention that 
Schieffelin & Company was established in 1781 instead 
of 1784. Also Sharp & Dohme was established in 1845 
instead of 1860. In addition, the list omitted entirely 
the Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Company, es- 
tablished in 1844, and Buffington’s, established in 1865. 
So with these corrections and additions, the list, 
starting with Schieffelin and ending with Eli Lilly, 
becomes the fen oldest drug houses in this country, 
and it reads as follows: 


Schieffelin & Company 1781 
The Tilden Company 1824 
The Wm. S. Merrell Company 1828 
Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Co. 1844 
Sharp & Dohme 1845 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 1858 
Reed & Carnrick 1860 
Buffington’s 1865 
Parke Davis & Company 1866 
Eli Lilly & Company 1876 


Cosmetic Discrimination Suit 


N A suit brought by Sun Cosmetic Shoppe, Inc., New 

York, against Elizabeth Arden Sales Corporation, also 
of New York, for triple damages because of discrimina- 
tion in violation of the Robinson-Patman Act, the Dis- 
trict Court granted a motion of the defendant and dis- 
missed the case because the transactions between the 
two companies were intrastate. However, this decision 
has been reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals and 
the case must now be tried on its merits. 

However, the decision of the Circuit Court because it 
points out and delimits the damages recoverable by the 
plaintiff. The case involved the fact that the plaintiff 
was not furnished demonstrator services and other 
things, and the court said that the plaintiff will have to 
prove by testimony its specific losses resulting from such 
discrimination. The court said that the damages can- 
not be measured by the amount of salary which would 
have been paid to a demonstrator, but that the maxi- 
mum verdict would be measured by the salary of the 
demonstrator. However, the court said that no such 
sum could be arbitrarily fixed by the court in absence 
of proof of specific damages. Therefore, it seems that 
the plaintiff will have to prove loss of specific sales—a 
most difficult and intangible thing to prove and requir- 
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ing a very large number of witnesses. The Circuit Court 
said in its decision: ‘““The only proper proof is the loss to 
the plaintiff's business and the salary of a demonstrator 
is not such a loss.” 

This will be an extremely interesting case to follow 
as an example of what can be recovered as triple dam- 
ages under discriminatory action in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 


Antihistaminic Outlook 


HE manufacturers of the antihistaminics continue to 

be in short supply so that there is no opportunity 
for any additional drug tablet manufacturers to enter 
the market and try and establish a place as a supplier 
of these products for the abortion of colds. Since the 
demand will abate sharply come April, and since some 
idea of the firmness of the market for the long pull 
should be available at that time, manufacturers will 
have the long stretch from then until next September 
to obtain raw materials and manufacture the necessary 
drugs and tablets for the following Winter. So looking 
forward to the Winter of 1950-51, supplies should be 
plentiful even if the market expands. Also the distribu- 
tive pipe lines will be full at the start of the season, as 
will be many of the home medicine cabinets. 


The King's Doctor Speaks 


ORD Horder, physician-in-ordinary to King George 

VI of England, has warned that the British Na- 
tional Health Service faces collapse. His statement 
contained the following excerpts: 

“My own belief is that the service in the wasteful and 
extravagant form in which it exists at present is likely 
to crash on the rock of economics .. . You cannot doctor 
a sick patient in accordance with the regulations and 
instructions issued by Whitehall (the Government). 
Still less can you practice the healing art on patients 
paraded before you on a conveyor belt . . . A large 
proportion of the general practitioners (family physi- 
cians) are suffering physically and mentally from a com- 
bination of two things—financial strain and worry 
about their inability to provide good doctoring. Medi- 
cine is degenerating into mere certification.” 

We are of the opinion that if the present system con- 
tinues long enough, most of the British physicians 
will stop worrying about their inability to provide good 
doctoring and accept it as a matter of course causing 
real deterioration in the quality of medical care in that 
country. 


Deny Brewster Claims 


N A recent radio broadcast of the Northwestern 
Reviewing Stand from Chicago, the original sponsor 

of the use of antihistaminics for the abortion of colds, 
Capt. John W. Brewster of the Navy Medical Corps., 
drew sharp disagreement from other doctors. Dr. 
Brewster said that it is his conviction that allergies pave 
the way for colds by destroying protective tissue in the 
nose and throat. Dr. Noah Fabricant, assistant pro- 
fessor of Oltolarnygology at the University of Illinois, 
replied that “the notion that allergy is mainly respon- 
sible for the common cold is erroneous” and “not sup- 
ported by laboratory or clinical evidence.” Dr. Samuel 
Fienberg, chief of the allergy department at North- 
western University, stated that many of his patients 
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contracted colds while under antihistaminic treatment 
for allergies. Dr. Paul S. Rhoads, professor of medicine 
at Northwestern, expressed the belief that antihis- 
taminics “have their place in the treatment of allergic 
people,” but he claimed that “many colds have no 
allergic element at all.” 

Capt. Brewster noted that many respiratory diseases 
have the same onset symptoms, which, he claimed, indi- 
cate an allergy reaction causing the death of the outer- 
most cells of the nose and throat, concluding that “with 
the loss of these cells, the natural defense sheath of the 
body is breached permitting the entry of not only the 
cold virus, but also other organisms that may be present 
in the throat and nose.”’ While Capt. Brewster advised 
treatment “at the first symptom of a cold,’ Dr. Rhoads 
opposed treatment without waiting for diagnosis, and 
said that Doctor Brewster’s view constituted “bad 
advice particularly when measles or influenza are de- 
veloping.” Dr. Fabricant said that antihistaminics 
have “no affect whatever upon the virus responsible for 
the common cold.” 


Six Page Advertisement in J.A.M.A. 

HE largest amount of space ever used by a single 

advertiser in a single issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association appeared in the January 
2ist issue. The advertisement was of six consecutive 
pages in two colors, and told the story of Strong Cobb 
& Co. Ampins, and of two emergency drugs of Win- 
throp-Stearns, Demerol and Salyrgan-Theophylline, 
which are available in Ampins. Ampins are syringe, 
ampul, medication, and needle all in a single injection 
unit. Controlled inert gas pressure automatically com- 
pletes the injection. The advertised was prepared by 
Murray Breese Associates. 


Cherokee Cave and Museum 
EE Hess, president of Halitosine Company, St. 
Louis, was the sole promoter of the Cherokee Cave 
and Museum of Natural History, which is located in the 
heart of St. Louis at 3400 South Broadway at Cherokee 
Street, only ten minutes from downtown St. Louis and 
three blocks south of Anheuser Busch Brewery. The 
Spanish-type museum building houses rooms from a 
damascus Palace ten centuries old, a display of pre- 
historic bones found in the Cherokee Cave, beautiful 
old Colonial mansion built before the Civil War with its 
surrounding old-fashioned gardens, and the entrance to 
the largest natural cave in any city its size in the world. 


F. D. A. Budget Estimate 


HE Federal budget estimate for the Food and Drug 
Administration for the fiscal year of 1951 provides 
for a slight increase in enforcement personnel, new 
scientific equipment, expanded travel, and collection of 
more samples. In the development of standards, work 
on 15 classes of food and 10 insecticidal substances is 
now in process and will be continued in 1951. Imports 
shipments of commodities subject the act total approxi- 
mately 177,500 annually, and about 21 per cent of these 
are inspected, and about 17 per cent of these were 
denied entry in 1949. This involved collection of about 
17,000 samples and 71,300 examinations. A slightly 
higher level of inspections will be maintained during 
1951 with the same staff. 
Factory inspections are planned on the basis of the 
importance of the industry to the consuming public 
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and the seriousness of probable violations of the act. 
Where violation is indicated, samples are collected from 
interstate commerce for laboratory examination as 
evidence for legal action. The facts are reported to the 
Department of Justice with recommendations for 
seizure, and/or prosecution or injunction through 
court action. Enforcement by informal warning is used 
in the case of minor violations. During the fiscal year 
1949, 7,677 of the approximately 77,350 manufacturers, 
shippers, and warehouses subject to regulation were 
inspected. In 1950 approximately 8,225 establishmcuts 
will be inspected, and 8,650 in 1951. 

Total appropriations for 1950 are estimated at $5,791,- 
262 and for 1951 at $6,009,260. The breakdown of 
these figures is: 


1950 1951 
Development of Standards $ 198,400 $ 201,900 
Import Enforcement Operations 496,700 506,800 
Domestic Enforcement Operations 3,823,050 3,945,850 
General Administration 276,913 280,230 
Pay Increases 98,274 150,155 
Testing for other Federal Agencies 41,000 41,500 
Certification Services 708,725 736,625 
Seafood Inspection 80,200 82,000 
Refunds and Deposits 68,000 64,200 


F. T. C. Budget Increase 


HILE an increase in the amount of money to run 
the Federal Trade Commission is forecast for the 
fiscal year 1951, these funds provide no increase in 
personnel in the housekeeping and management activi- 
ties for the operation of the Commission. The estimates 
for 1950 and 1951 are: 
1950 1951 
Antimonopoly : 
Legal Case Work $1,395,900 $1,656,869 
Economic and Financial Reports 213,410 429,761 
Export Trade 51,540 50,461 
Unfair, Deceptive or Fraudulent Practices: 


Legal Case Work 1,085,205 1,044,125 
Trade Practice Conferences 240,340 316,893 
Wool Act Administration 293,210 293,744 
Trade-marks and Insurance 34,150 33,447 


Administration: 
Administrative Salaries and General 
Operating Expense 
Pay Increases 


336,245 374,700 
82,000 125,000 


$3,732,000 $4,225,000 


$100 to $150 Million for Antihistaminics 

ALES of antihistaminics for colds and allergies— 
\’ both over-the-counter products and those restricted 
to doctors’ prescriptions—will total $100 million at 
retail in 1950, and $150 million in 1951, is the prediction 
of Elliott A. Bowles, of Union Pharmaceutical Co., 
subsidiary of Schering Corporation. In the three 
months in which these products have been available 
on over-the-counter sales, he said, direct-sale brands 
have achieved a combined retail volume estimated at 
close to $15 million, with average monthly sales still 
mounting. Combined advertising expenditures are 
estimated at $4 million for all manufacturers, with 
double that figure being the total combined advertising 
expenditure through April. Mr. Bowles predicts that 
annual sale of over-the-counter antihistaminics will 
reach $72 million this year. Prescription products, 
which he says did about $14 million last year, may 
double to $28 million this year, resulting in a combined 
total of more than $100 million for 1950. 

Older cold remedies, one doing $100 million at retail, 
face a dwindling market, according to Mr. Bowles, on 
the basis of store checks. In the $200 million cold 
remedy and antihistaminic market forecast for 1951, 
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he envisions the older remedies doing only $50 million 
as against $150 million for antihistaminics. 

Antihistaminics taken or prescribed for colds being 
contracted by employees while at work, provide Ameri- 
can business plants, stores, and offices with an opportu- 
nity to reduce sharply the estimated annual $2 billion 
economic waste industry suffers because of our 500 
million colds a year, claims Mr. Bow!es. He explained 
Union Pharmaceutical’s new “cold control plan,” by 
which companies of any size may help workers stop 
colds on the job in Winter and at about as little cost 
“Te guard against Summer heat fatigue with sale 
tablets. 


Terramycin—New Pfizer Antibiotic 


ERRAMYCIN, a new potent antibiotic grown from 
the newly discovered actinomycete, Streplomyces 
-rimosus, has been announced by Chas. Pfizer & Co. It 
has been found to be highly effective against a wide 
variety of pathogenic microorganisms, and on the basis 
of experimental data now available, Terramycin offers 
great promise in the treatment of numerous infectious 
diseases. However, until clinical studies have been 
completed, it is emphasized that the true value of the 
product as a chemotherapeutic agent in man will not be 
known. The product is absorbed readily into the body 
following administration by mouth or by injection. 
Oral administration of the drug allows effective treat- 
ment with a minimum of discomfort to the patient. 
\nimal studies indicate that the toxicity is extremely 
low, a very favorable fact, since toxicity is quite often 
a stumbling block in final development of a new anti- 
biotic. 

Preliminary clinical studies initiated at the New 
York Hospital-Cornell University Medical Center, 
New York. and being expanded in numerous hospitals 
throughout this country and abroad, are designed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of Terramycin in treatment 
of pneumococcal pneumonia, virus pneumonia, hemo- 
lytic streptococcal infections, staphylococcal infections, 
undulant fever, whooping cough, enteric and urinary 
tract infections, and certain rickettsial diseases such 
as typhus fever. 

When the Streplomyces rimosus—from which Terra- 
mycin is crystallized—was grown on plates containing 
nutrient agar, and when a variety of bacteria including 
certain of the Gram-negative enteric organisms, aerobic 
spore-formers and Gram-positive cocci were streaked 
across the plates, growth of the test organisms, was 
inhibited in the vicinity of the actinomycete. When the 
Streptomyces rimosus was grown under submerged 
aerobic conditions, the broth exhibited similar inhibi- 
tory powers, as demonstrated in serial dilution assays. 
From broth cultures of this organism, a crystalline 
antibiotic was isolated—this was named Terramycin. 


The Rack Jobbers 

HE so-called ““Rack Jobbers” are coming into exist- 

ence in the East in increasing numbers. These are 
firms who started some time ago in the West to market 
products through the grocery super-markets. These 
firms wholesale about thirty or thirty-five fast-moving 
cosmetic items, mainly those used by women. They put 
the items into the supermarket priced so as to include 
the Federal excise tax. The super-market sells them in 
the normal way and then pays the jobber the full 
amount including the tax. The jobber takes care of 
the payment of the tax and thus relieves the grocery 
outlet of all responsibility and detail in connection with 
the handling of the goods. The Rack Jobbers only 


handle one or two top sellers of each kind. As to men’s 
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items, they go so far as to handle a couple of hair 
tonics, but their items are mainly for use by women. 
It is said that the extension of this practice to the East 
is being broadened to the extent that some of these 
jobbers are not confining themselves exclusively to 
— but are going after smaller groceries as 
well. 


F. D. A. Rules Against Dulcin 


HE Food and Drug Administration has ruled against 
the use of dulcin and P-4000 in foods or drugs as 
artificial sweeteners. The notice says: 

“Chronic-toxicity studies conducted by the Food and 
Drug Administration show that the artificial sweeteners 
dulcin (also known as sucrol, or 4-ethoxy-phenylurea, or 
paraphenetolcarbamide) and P-4000 (also known as 
|-n-propoxy-2-amino-4-nitrobenzene) cause injury to 
rats when fed at relatively low levels for approximately 
two years. Consequently, the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator regards these chemicals as poisonous sub- 
stances which have no place in any food. 

“Pending further evaluation of available data, it is 
not possible to state the conditions under which dulcin 
or P-4000 would render a drug in which it is used danger- 
ous to health. Since othe: artificial sweeteners are 
available which have a much greater margin of safety 
in chronic-toxicity studies, the use of dulcin and P-4000 
as sweeteners is to be discouraged.” 


Patent Suit Against Toni 


UIT was entered against Toni, Inc., last October in 

the Federal District Court for the Third Division 
(St. Paul) by Arnold F. Willat of San Francisco. Mr. 
Willat is the holder of three patents covering cold 
permanent waving. These are U. S. Patents No. 2,183,- 
894, No. 2,195,803, and No. 2,331,065. These patents 
were issued in 1939. The first patent, in which David 
J. Pye is the inventor, covers a method of cold perma- 
nent waving using sulfide compourids. The second 
patent, in which Willat is the inventor, covers cold 
permanent waving with an alkaline solution at body 
temperature. And the third patent, in which Willat is 
the inventor, covers the forcing of the waving solution 
through coiled strands of hair by means of an apparatus 
covering the head. 

The suit is not for an injunction stopping alleged 
infringers, but is for damages in the form of royalties 
on cold permanent wave sets sold. In the complaint 
it is estimated that Toni has sold 85 million sets, and 
that 10 cents a set would be a “reasonable royalty,” 
indicating that the damages claimed against this one 
company would total $8.5 million. The fact that an 
injunction is not asked in the suit, means that even 
though the patents were upheld, the manufacturers 
could go right on manufacturing the product. Another 
angle is this type of suit is that a suit for damages, 
such as has been brought, is decided by a jury, while a 
suit involving injunction is decided by a judge. 


Thiony! Chloride Plentiful 


HIONYL Chloride, a necessary raw material in the 

manufacture of the antihistaminic, thonzylamine 
hydrochloride, sold under various trade-marks such as 
Neohetramine, Anahist, and Resistab, is now in plenti- 
ful supply, according to the sole manufacturer, Hooker 
Electrochemical Company. The company says that 
“production has been increased to the point that we 
are shipping promptly on all current orders and adequate 
stocks are on hand to meet any increase in demand 
should this situation arise.” 
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URING the past year the drug and cosmetic in- 
dustry has witnessed a very interesting phenome- 
non. It has seen unprecedented excitement stirred 
up over the ammoniated dentifrices. It has 

watched, with considerable amazement, the number of 
brands of ammoniated tooth powder and toothpaste 
that have appeared on the market. Perhaps the most 
unusual aspect of the whole picture is the fact that the 
efficacy of these new products still awaits full evalua- 
tion. The benefits to be derived from these products 
and their influence on the incidence of dental caries 
remain, as yet, an unknown quantity. 

There is, of course, no question that a very definite 
need exists for a product or method for reducing the 
incidence of dental caries. As noted in a publication of 
the American Dental Association,' dental caries is one 
of the most common diseases and very few people are 
naturally free from it. According to Tanz,? it has been 
estimated that between 85 to 95 per cent of people 
suffer from dental caries to some degree. 

More specific is the evidence provided by several com- 
prehensive studies of the incidence and prevalence of 
dental caries in children which have been made in every 
section of this country. A composite picture of the 
findings, cited by Gruebbel,’ shows that about half of 
all two-year old children have one or more carious teeth. 
By the time they reach school age, they usually have 
three carious teeth. At the age of 16, the average 
youth has seven decayed, missing or filled teeth. Studies 
in high schools show that less than 4 per cent of the 
students are free from caries. He also points to statis- 
tics which show that the D.M.F. (decayed, missing or 
filled) rate is 2.5 pt the age of 10, 9 at the age of 18 
and 19 at the age of 30. 

Dental research workers have developed a number of 
theories concerning the causes of dental caries. While 
there is considerable disagreement among the several 
groups of investigators, application of certain of their 
principles offer promise for some degree of caries con- 
trol. Of the several methods advocated for retarding 
caries activity, only about half a dozen have attained 
any degree of importance. As summarized by Kopley,* 
these consist of office treatments such as the application 
of fluorides or the impregnation technic of Gottlieb, as 
well as procedures suitable for home use, like carbo- 
hydrate-restricted diets, the use of vitamin K chewing 
gum and the employment of ammonium ion-bearing 
dentifrices. 

Kopely feels that the use of ammoniated dentifrices 
is a practical and easily applied means of caries pro- 
pylaxis. Since most people use a dentifrice fairly 
regularly, the caries-reducing effect is more or less con- 
stant. Such a procedure will serve to enhance any 
program designed to control caries in the susceptible 
individual. Ammoniated dentifrices may be employed 
alone or in conjunction with any of the other recognized 
control methods. This authority stresses that not only 
is the ammoniated dentifrice method pleasant and easy 
to use, but in addition it does not interfere with normal 
habits. 
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This approach to the control of the caries problem 
stems from the widely held view® that dental caries is 
a disease of the calcified tissues of the teeth, caused by 
acids produced by the action of micro-organisms on 
carbohydrates. The disease is characterized by a 
decalcification of the inorganic portion and is accom- 
panied by, or followed by, a disintegration of the organic 
substance of the tooth. 

Whether or not the acid formed by the action of bac- 
teria on fermentable carbohydrates will destroy the 
enamel depends on the strength of the acid and the 
length of time it is in contact with the tooth. Apparent- 
ly the greatest damage is done within the first 15 
minutes after the ingestion of carbohydrates. Whether 
or not the acid remains in contact with the tooth 
depends, in turn, upon several factors, including dental 
or bacterial plaques, the anatomic characteristics or 
structure and the position or arrangement of the teeth. 
A dental plaque, which consists of a substance that 
adheres to the tooth surface, affords protection for 
both bacteria and acid and prevents the saliva from 
washing them away. Dental caries may attack in 
various locations, depending on the shape of the tooth 
and its position and arrangement. The areas of the 
tooth that are most vulnerable to decay are the crevices, 
fissures and surfaces that are in contact with adjoining 
teeth. 

It is most interesting that this modern concept is 
essentially a restatement and extension of the theory 
of dental caries advanced by Miller® back in 1890. 
Those who wish to delve more deeply into the back- 
ground and growth of this view will find much informa- 
tion in Graber’s’ critical review of local factors in dental 
caries. 

Evidence to support the theory that dental caries is 
principally a process of decalcification resulting from 
bacterial activity has been discussed in detail by kesel 
and his associates.*** They cite studies which reveal 
the consistent presence of Lactobacillus acidophilus in 
caries-active mouths and its absence from the oral 
cavities of individuals resistant to tooth decay. While 
this association does not necessarily establish the lacto- 
bacilli as a specific etiologic factor in caries production, 
it is pointed out that the relationship has been so gen- 
erally established that the presence or absence of this 
organism from the mouth can be accepted as “valid 
evidence of caries activity.” It is recognized that other 
types of acid-producing organisms have a demonstrable 
relationship to dental caries. In addition there are 
many secondary or predisposing factors that influence 
the active, caries-producing mechanism. 

It has long been known that there are persons who 
have a large degree of freedom from dental caries and 
who are said to be caries-immune.'® It has also been 
known for a long time that saliva provides a natural 
defense mechanism against caries. Saliva is normally 
alkaline and is highly buffered. Hence it is quite 
capable of neutralizing acids. Moreover, as remarked by 
Rovelstad,® saliva contains some substance that is 
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inimical to the acid-forming bacteria. This substance 
varies in concentration in different individuals and this 
variation accounts for the difference in the rate of 
caries activity in different iudividuals. 

Indicative information on the nature of this sub- 
stance was provided in the report of Grove and Grove" 
in 1934. Their studies pointed to the probability that 
ammonia was the factor responsible for the caries-in- 
hibiting process. They found that there was a marked 
difference in the ammonia content of the saliva of 
caries—susceptible and of caries-immune persons. Thus, 
the ammonia in caries-susceptible saliva ranged from 
traces to 8 mg. per 100 cc. while caries-free saliva con- 
tained 8 to 20 mg. of ammonia per 100 cc. 

Others have made similar observations. Kesel and 
his associates,!? for example, were curious to know why 
Lactobacillus acidophilus was absent from the mouths 
of individuals who were caries-inactive despite their 
consumption of refined carbohydrates and their frequent 
exposure to the lactobacillus organism. This curiosity 
led to the discovery that ammonia has definite inhibiting 
properties for lactobacilli. They found that the source 
for the natural production of ammonia in the mouth is 
its conversion from the salivary urea and amino acids 
through bacterial activity. These workers'® also found 
that individuals who are resistant to caries form am- 
monia more rapidly in their saliva than do people who 
are caries-active. 

From such studies it became evident that the saliva 
of caries-immune persons will not support the growth 
of lactobacilli and related organisms. It seemed quite 
logical, therefore, to try to create in the mouths of 
caries-susceptible individuals the conditions which 
were observed in the oral cavity of caries-resistant 
persons. One simple and now obvious approach was 
through the proper use of ammonium-releasing denti- 
frices. 

Following a search for a suitable ammonium salt, 
it was found that dibasic ammonium phosphate was 
most satisfactory from the standpoint of a stability, 
taste and odor. While this salt, used alone, was able to 
reduce lactobacilli a better, synergistic effect resulted 
when it was used in combination with carbamide (urea). 
As is now well known, the combination of dibasic am- 
monium phosphate and urea achieves what neither 
substance could do alone in preventing acid formation, 
stimulating ammonia production and reducing lacto- 
bacillus activity .!**"* 

Of course, these facts were obtained only after con- 
siderable investigation and testing of various combina- 
tions. The formulation and evaluation of ammoniated 
dentifrices has been done by various groups of workers. 
Of these, however, two stand out as being particularly 
important. The first is the group, under Kesel, spon- 
sored by the University of Illinois Foundation. The 
other consists chiefly of Henchel and Lieber of the 
Eastern Graduate Research Foundation. Although the 
end purpose of the research by both groups is the same, 
their approach to the solution of the caries problem is 
somewhat different. 
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Kesel and his associates" stress the alteratieth on in 
oral flora that is seen following the use of an ammonium 
liberating dentifrice. In explaining this alteration 
they note that it is not so much the direct result of the 
inhibiting force that the ammonium ion has on the 
lactobacilli, but the fact that the ion alters the balance 
of power in the oral flora and thus permits the proteoly- 
tic types of bacteria to fight the battle against fermen- 
tation and subsequent caries activity for long periods 
of time. The proteolytic bacteria, it should be remem- 
bered, create conditions inimical to the growth of 
lactobacilli and related organisms. 

In their early investigations, these workers employed 
a mouth rinse and a tooth powder, each containing 
5 per cent of dibasic ammonium phosphate. An ex- 
perimental group of 45 patients were instructed to use 
these preparations upon arising and before retiring. A 
control group of 10 patients was given a rinse and 
powder of the same formula, but without the am- 
monium salt, for use in the same manner. In all but one 
of the experimental group, the Lactobacillus acidophilus 
(l.a.) count was markedly reduced after one year of 
such treatment, whereas there was no appreciable 
change inthe l.a. count in the saliva of the control 
group. 

On the basis of evidence that urea also serves to re- 
duce the incidence of dental caries, it was decided to 
combine this agent with the ammonium compound. 
Laboratory studies indicated that the optimal concen- 
tration for clinical use was 5 per cent of dibasic am- 
monium phosphate and 3 per cent of urea. Therefore 
the original formula was modified,* as follows: 


50.0 Gm. 
: 30.0 Gm. 
; ; 50.0 Gm. 
846.0 Gm. 
2.0 Gm. 
2.0 Gm. 
2.0 Gm. 
2.0 Gm. 
6.0 Gm. 
10.0 Gm. 


Dibasic ammonium phosphate 
Carbamide 
Bentonite. 
Calcium carbonate, precipitated 
Soluble saccharin. 

I sia, aka os 

Oil of peppermint. 

Oil of cinnamon. . 

Oil of wintergreen 
Sulfocolaurate 


It was recommended that patients brush their teeth 
after each meal, if possible, and before retiring, with this 
dentifrice. The mouth is not to be rinsed with water 
following brushing because this will dilute and wash 
away the active agents before they have an opportunity 
to exert their influence on the oral flora. It is preferable 
that the individual refrain from rinsing, letting the 
dentifrice slowly dissipate itself into the saliva. If, 
however the patient insists on rinsing the mouth in 
order to remove debris that has been brushed off the 
teeth, the following mouth rinse is used so that the 
effective levels of ammonia and of urea will not be 


diluted too rapidly: 


50.0 Gm. 
30.0 Gm. 


Dibasic ammonium phosphate... . 
RR TL Tae an en 
(Continued on page 202) 
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CCORDING to Mr. Crawford’s statement, the Food and Drug Administration 
does not seek extension of certification powers, but rather seeks amendment 
of the certification amendment to eliminate unnecessary or undesirable fea- 
tures. This statement is taken from Mr. Crawford's address before the Section 
on Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Law of the New York Bar Association, Jan- 

uary 26. 


Much concern has been expressed during the year about the significance of the 


certification service for antibiotics, about whether important new antibiotics should 


continue to be added to the list as they are developed, and if so, whether by legis- 
lative or executive action, and about exemptions under authority of section 507 (c) 
when rejection of requests for certification becomes infrequent. 

Records show that since certification of penicillin began in September 1945 the 
rejections on products marketed in substantial volume have ranged from only 0.3 
per cent to 1.9 per cent. Since certification of streptomycin began in April 1947 
the rejections on products marketed in substantial volume ranged from 0 to 1.3 
per cent. In general, as experience is gained in production the rate of rejection 
falls. Several manufacturers have had no rejections for more than a year although 
their production has been substantial. 

The low rate of rejections has raised the question as to whether certification 
should not be discontinued generally under section 507 (c) which directs the Ad- 
ministrator, whenever in his judgment certification of any antibiotic drug is no 
longer necessary to insure safety and efficacy of use, to issue regulations exempting 
that drug from predistribution testing and certification, thus leaving it subject 
only to the other controls provided for drugs which ordinarily can be applied only 
after substantial distribution and use. 

It was pointed out that three basic considerations were responsible for the enact- 
ment of section 507, which originally included only penicillin. First, the drug was 
important because it was highly efficacious in the treatment of crippling or fatal 
diseases occurring among large numbers of our population. Second, the drug was 
produced by biological methods which even in the hands of competent manufac- 
turers were imperfect and difficult, in consequence of which there was an important 
lack of uniformity in batches of the finished product. Third, the methods then 
available for assaying the finished drug, even when applied by competent scien- 
tists, gave results too uncertain and variable to permit evaluation of the safety 
and efficacy of the product with reasonable certainty. 

It has been suggested that these three considerations which underlay the enact- 
ment of section 507 should be accepted as the criteria for decertification under 
507 (c) and that if conditions are so changed that any one of the three no longer 
exists the certification requirement should be lifted. 

It seems to us that in applying section 507 (c) it is the Administrator’s duty to 
take into account all facts that reasonably bear on the necessity or lack of necessity 
for certification “to insure safety and efficacy of use.” We do not believe that the 
statements describing the factual situation with respect to penicillin at the time 
of enactment necessarily constitute all of the factors the Administrator should 
consider at a future time in action under section 507 (c). We think he is required to 
decide whether or not the certification of a particular drug, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances existing at the time of the decision, is necessary to insure safety and 
“Deputy Commissioner of Food and Drugs, Food and Drug Administration. 

(Continued on page 232) 
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AKE a saturated solution of sulfadiazine in urine. 

Add sulfamerazine in small portions: it will go 
into solution until its normal saturation point will 
have been approximately reached. Now add sul- 
fathiazole or any other sulfa drug: this, too, will exhibit 
approximately its normal solubility, as if the other two 
compounds were not already present in the solution. 
The final solution will have a total sulfonamide content 
about equal to the sum of the solubilities of the three 
individual sulfa drugs. This may be stated conversely, 
to emphasize the practical value of the concept: a 
certain urine sample with a given total sulfonamide 
content will have a markedly reduced tendency to 
deposit sulfa crystals if that sulfonamide content is 
comprised of not one but two or more different sulfa 
drugs. 

The application of this simple principle has had a 
greater clinical and commercial impact in the past few 
years than many an entirely new and startling medicinal 
discovery. It has stimulated the clinical usage of sulfa 
drugs to levels unprecedented in peacetime. It has 
caused the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association to take the very unusual 
step of granting acceptance to a mixture of two or more 
active ingredients. All these results followed from the 
basic fact that the mixed-sulfa principle eliminated the 
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chief hazard associated with sulfa drug therapy—the 
hazard, in the absence of proper precautions, of kidney 
blockage due to the deposition of the sulfa drug and /or 
its metabolic product. 


The first public announcement of the principle of 


sulfonamide combinations took place in Sweden where 
Hagerman” on January 25, 1944, read before the Swe- 
dish Medical Society a report of the use of sulfathiazole 
and sulfadiazine combined, in order to permit the 
treatment of resistant gonorrhea with an abnormally 
large total dosage, without increasing the risk of pre- 
cipitation in the urinary tract. He stated that he had 
previously determined, in laboratory experiments, that 
the solubility of individual sulfonamides was additive, 
as also their antibacterial effect. This report was ex- 
tended on February 29 of the same year,2° with the 
indication that a search for a third suitable sulfonamide 
for use in the combination was in progress. A further 
extension of the work was reported on May 16, 1944.2%22 
The first comprehensive report of this group of workers 
appeared in Nordisk Medicin in March, 1946, under 
the authorship of Frisk, Hagerman, Helander, and 
Sjogren, and subsequently appeared in condensed form 
in the British Medical Journal. This paper described 
solubility studies, animal experiments, and blood level 


*Director, Pharmaceutical Application, American Cyanamid Company, Calco 
Division, Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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and excretion studies in human beings, as well as data 
on a clinical trial of a combination of sulfathiazole, 
sulfadiazine, and sulfamerazine, which yielded excellent 
results. 

The first report to appear in the English language 
literature, dealing specifically with the mixed sulfa 
principle, was published independently by Lehr in 
January 1945.27 Lehr clearly demonstrated the poten- 
tial value of the idea by means of solubility data on 
individual and combined sulfas and by data showing 
markedly reduced acute toxicity (absence of renal 
block) with combinations of sulfadiazine and sulfa- 
thiazole. He also suggested that enhanced antibacterial 
activity might result. This report established Lehr as 
the chief proponent of combined sulfa therapy in this 
country, and he has maintained this position by his 
continued laboratory and clinical research activities.** 
\ number of his subsequent publications are mentioned 
below. Certain previous publications by others?**? on 
the use of two or more sulfas jointly, while claiming 
therapeutic advantage, did not visualize clearly the 
mixed sulfa principle. 

The acceptance by the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of preparations containing two** or three" 
sulfonamides signifies the growing clinical recognition 
now being accorded to this form of therapy. Increasing 
numbers of clinicians*7*!%-2!-23-36-45 are making favorable 
mentionof sulfa combinations in their published articles. 
It is the purpose of this review to correlate some of the 
information contained in the literature. 


The Sulfa-Combination Principle 


It is generally known that the most important difficul- 
ty in sulfonamide therapy was a tendency of these 
drugs to produce kidney blockage caused by an accumu- 
lation of crystals and concrements in the tubules. This 
condition may occur when the volume of urine is scant 
or the sulfonamide dosage is high, because the sulfas and 
their metabolic derivatives have low solubilities. Two 
methods have been employed to forestall such a con- 
tingency: the forcing of liquids and the administration 
of adjuvant alkalizing agents, the latter being effective 
because the sulfas are generally more soluble in the 
higher pH ranges. The use of sulfa combinations is the 
latest answer to the problem of renal precipitation. 

The chemical basis for the use of combined sulfona- 
mides is that the various sulfa drugs having different 
molecular structures dissolve independently of one 
another. This fact has been amply confirmed by in 
vilro studies.“"*2? Perhaps the most comprehensive 
of these is the investigation of Frisk and his coworkers,'® 
who tested the solubilities of sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, 
sulfamerazine, and their acetyl derivatives, singly and 
in combination, at varying pH levels. The solvent 
used was urine. The results of these tests are sum- 
marized in Table I. It is to be noted that the actual 
combined solubilities closely approximate those cal- 
culated by adding up the individual solubilities. The 
inclusion of the acetyl derivatives in this connection 
is valid, because the sulfa drugs are usually acetylated 
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in the body to a considerable extent, and these deriva- 
tives are also of low solubility. 

Clinically applied, the sulfa-combination principle is 
this: since the danger of crystallization and concrement 
formation in the tubules depends upon the amount of 
a sulfa drug administered, renal precipitation is more 
likely to occur with a single sulfonamide than with an 
equal amount of combined sulfonamides. In the latter 
case the likelihood of crystallization depends not upon 
the total dosage but upon the amount of each single 
component in the mixture. 

The validity of these laboratory solubility findings 
when applied to the practical conditions encountered 
in the clinic has been challenged’"* but promptly 
supported.*3*! 


Clinical Investigations 


Experiments with laboratory animals have confirmed 
the theory. Both by direct observation of concrements 
as formed in the kidneys" and on the basis of deaths due 
to kidney blockage,*° sulfa mixtures were shown de- 
finitely superior to single sulfonamides. 

These conclusions have been adequately confirmed 
in the clinic. By extensive studies in adults and children 
Lehr and his coworkers?***°? have shown that combined 
sulfas without adjuvants of any kind give rise to a 
remarkably low incidence of crystalluria. In a study of 
400 patients, Snyder** compared the incidence of 
crystalluria in patients receiving a mixture of sulfa- 
diazine and sulfamerazine with that of patients receiving 
one sulfonamide plus an equal quantity of sodium bi- 
carbonate. The dosage for the sulfas ranged from 4 to 
6 grams daily. In the group receiving the combined 
sulfas, the incidence of crystalluria was 20 per cent as 
compared with 42 per cent for those receiving the single 
sulfas plus sodium bicarbonate. Shore, Flippin, and 
Reinhold*? recently reported that the use of a sulfa- 
diazine-sulfamerazine combination in a series of 169 
patients resulted in a frequency of sulfonamide crystals 
in the urine comparable to that observed when sulfa- 
diazine was administered with six grams of sodium 
bicarbonate daily. 

Two of the latter authors, Flippin and Reinhold,’ 
in a comprehensive investigation compared the precipi- 
tation of sulfonamides, when given alone and with ad- 
juvant alkalis, and also sulfonamide mixtures. Three- 
quarters of the cases were pneumococcic pneumonia 
and the remainder, meningococcic meningitis. Fifty- 
four patients were given combined sulfas without adju- 
vant alkalis. All sulfonamides were administered in 
total dosages of 4 to 6 grams daily. Sufficient water was 
given to insure a high urinary output. 

The results of this investigation are given in Table 
II. It will be noted that the incidence of crystalluria 
is considerably less for patients receiving the combina- 
tion than for those receiving the single sulfonamides. 
For patients receiving the mixture, the incidence is 
the same as for those receiving sulfamerazine plus 12 
grams of sodium bicarbonate daily. 


(Continued on page 215) 
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UGO Mock, Counsel for the Toilet Goods Association, criticizes the uncom- 
promising inflexibility of the Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug 
Administration with respect to claims of manufacturers. Many telling in- 
stances are given by Mr. Mock in this abstract of his address before the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Section of the New York State Bar Association, 

January 26. 


“The Federal Trade Commission and the Food and Drug Administration has 
been unnecessarily rigid in its standards of advertising of cosmetics and drugs, more 
rigid than is required for the protection of the public and with possible disadvan- 
tage also of preventing much of the logical development of both industries,” said 
Hugo Mock, Counsel for the Toilet Goods Association, before the Section on Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Law of the New York State Bar Association, on Janaury 26. 
“Where there has been widespread damage to health of the public by circulation of 
harmful drugs and cosmetics in the last decade, such damage has in most instances 
occurred through inadvertence and in unexpected places and in many instances 
the first information as to the circulation of these products came from the manu- 
facturers themselves,” said Mr. Mock. 

Expressing the opinion that the courts are more liberal than the Federal Trade 
Commission, Mr. Mock said that “the Courts have lent their sanction to the use 
of the word ‘ideal’ and we not only have ideal perfumes and cosmetics, but ideal 
pens and hundreds of other ideal articles. : 

* *Miracle’ is another word which has received the sanction of the government 
inside and outside of the Patent Office and we have miracle perfumes and miracle 
salves which are lawfully sold. However the Federal Trade Commission has said 
that rejuvenescence is misleading in the implication that a visit to the fabled 
fountain of Ponce de Leon is unnecessary.” Mr. Mock cited the court decision 
upholding “Holeproof”’ as a valid trade-mark for hosiery in which the court said: 
“No one surely could be misled into the belief that holes will not appear in com- 
plainant’s socks if they are worn long enough, and it is difficult to conceive that any 
one could be fatuous enough to suppose that by the use of such a word he could 
deceive people by inducing a belief that the goods to which it was applied would 
never wear out.” 

“As an example of the unsatisfactory working of some of the Federal Trade 
Commission cases,” said Mr. Mock, “I cite the Bristol-Myers case. In the first 
place, the complaint in this case was issued October 28, 1942, and a cease and desist 
order was issued November 15, 1949. It would seem that if the public welfare were 
involved in this case and the use of the respondent’s goods was deleterious to the 
public welfare, it should not have taken seven years to come to a conclusion about 
the advertising involved. The case is being appealed and I, therefore, will mention 
only one paragraph of the cease and desist order which precludes the respondent 
from disseminating any advertisement which says ‘that modern cooking or current 
diets or soft well-cooked foods do not give the gums the exercise and stimulation 
they need or that such diets or foods make the gums susceptible to trouble.’ In 
other words, you must not advertise that gums need exercise. 

“Tt is difficult to fight either the Food and Drug Administration or the Federal 
Trade Commission if it has a set policy and for that reason many a small manu- 
facturer who has not the will or resources to fight the Federal Trade Commission 

(Continued on page 233) 
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HE general theories regarding deodorants and anti- 

perspirant preparations have been discussed in 
great detail and is generally available in the regular 
cosmetic literature. Rather than repeat what has 
already been said, it may be more desirable to 
trace the evolution of these preparations and include 
in their summation new developments which have come 
into use more recently. 

There is a marked distinction made between anti- 
perspirants and deodorants though there is an overlap- 
ping of function on the part of the anti-perspirant. For 
the sake of greater simplicity, however, deodorants are 
usually regarded as preparations having deodorant 
functions without having any appreciable anti-perspir- 
ant activity while anti-perspirants presumably are 
capable of stopping the perspiration flow and at the 
same time retarding the development of the odor 
associated with perspiration. The reason for these 
statements lies in the composition of perspiration. It 
consists essentially of water containing -a small per- 
centage of salt and organic matter, chiefly urea. The 
organic substances themselves are not odoriferous in 
character, but are susceptible to degradation by bac- 
teria to produce objectionable smelling compounds. 
Two obvious methods by which these compounds may 
be kept from forming are first by stopping the perspira- 
tion flow and second by introducing into the field an 
effective bactericide or bacteriostatic compound which 
would interrupt the normal cycle by which these com- 
pounds are formed. Since the perspiration itself when 
freshly emitted by the sweat glands is non-odorous, the 
destination of the bacteria in the field responsible for its 
degradation would prevent the formation of the com- 
pounds responsible for the odor. 

The most effective method used to stop the perspira- 
tion flow was to block the sweat glands and this was 
accomplished by coagulation of the proteins in its 
vicinity. There are a host of substances which are 
capable of performing this function, and in the past 
acetic acid, lead salts among others have been used. 
The United States Pharmacopoeia has listed an anti- 
perspirant which consists of an aluminum chloride 
solution in water to which a small amount of hydro- 
chloric acid has been added. This latter is an extremely 
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effective anti-perspirant, but is somewhat irritating 
due to the low pH of the system. The development of 
the anti-perspirant has been along dual lines. First to 
lower the pH of the system and still keep the aluminum 
ion in solution, so that the product could be both effec- 
tive and relatively non-irritating and second to incor- 
porate it into an emulsion vehicle so that it could be 
used as a cream because of greater ease of application 
of the cream as compared to the liquid. Reduction of 
pH may be thought of as being relatively easy but it 
should be remembered that it is apparently the alumi- 
num ion that is responsible for anti-perspirant activity 

For example equimolar amounts of aluminum acetate 
and aluminum chloride will not have the same efficiency, 
since aluminum chloride is much the more effective 
agent. Aluminum chloride in solution also is ionized to 
a much greater degree than is the acetate and therefore 
the aluminum ion is supposedly the effective agency. 
Indeed, aluminum chloride, as such, is still considered 
the most effective of any of the anti-perspirants possible 
to use. 

There were a good many features about aluminum 
chloride which made its use as such somewhat unde- 
sirable. In addition to the incidence of irritation its 
use brought about, its low pH in aqueous solution 
caused it to attack cotton clothing with which it had 
contact, causing holes to form. There was a generalized 
shift to the use of aluminum sulfate since its aqueous 
solution had a higher pH and was therefore less of an 
irritant and did not attack cotton clothing as readily. 
Aluminum sulfate, though an improvement, was less 
effective as an anti-perspirant. Its use, in addition, did 
not overcome completely the irritation and cloth dam- 
aging factors associated with the chloride. The use of a 
buffer was clearly indicated. 

The first significant advance in this direction was 
contained in a patent issued in the early 1930's which 
taught that urea effectively buffered solutions of alumi- 
num salts while still allowing the salts to retain their 
activity as anti-perspirants. Other methods followed 
with increasing rapidity, but for a fairly long period 
the aluminum sulfate urea preparations seemed pre- 
dominant, and by many authorities were thought to be 
the best preparation when all factors were considered. 
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By Harry Helfer 


In the use of urea, however, there is a definite loss of 


efficacy because of the use of the buffer. It is true that 
the reaction on cotton is greatly retarded by its use as 
well as the incidence of irritation, but since the primary 
purpose of the preparation is to stop the flow of perspira- 
tion, a fair amount of judgement must be used to 
ascertain at which point the preparation will still be 
effective as an anti-perspirant as well as safe against 
cotton damage and irritation. Since individuals differ 
in their reactions to anti-perspirants the problem be- 
comes all the more difficult. Actually, the only method 
by which the degree of efficiency of the preparation as 
compared to irritating and cloth destruction factors, 
can be gauged is by a statistical record covering a large 
number of users who are systematically examined. 
The effect on fabrics, however, can easily be determined 
by any of a number of methods of which those of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and the American Laun- 
dry Institute are the best known. 

Other methods of buffering aluminum salt solutions in 
addition to the use of urea consist of the use of basic 
aluminum salts. Since the aluminum ion is tri-basic, 
soluble aluminum salts containing at least one free OH 
group can readily be formed. There has been a good 
deal of argument, however, as to the relative merits of 
these preparations as compared with urea, but there are 
good sized groups of proponents of both. Here again, 
formulations must be made with a good deal of discre- 
tion, since too great a buffering activity is accompanied 
by loss of efficiency. 

The efficiency of anti-perspirant preparations are 
influenced by other factors than the salt buffer ratio. 
There are definitely interferences due to the ingredients 
used in conjunction with them in creams for example. 
Miss Ruth Bein of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
showed that unless the preparation is properly formu- 
lated there could be a separation, after application, of 
the aqueous phase of the cream accompanied by a low 
pH of the separated phase than of the cream itself, 
which would indicate that a hydrolysis of the salt has 
occurred accompanied by the metallic ions remaining 
in the lipoid phase while the acid ions drift with the 
separated aqueous solutions. Thus the pH of the 
finished preparation need not necessarily indicate the 
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degree of relief from irritation and cloth deterioration 
it will afford. This phenomenon of course does not 
exist in a straight solution of the salts. 

The answer to this phenomenon would appear to be 
an emulsion of greater stability, but here again it has 
been shown that the greater the stability of the vehicle 
the lower is its efficiency. 

Anti-perspirant creams still seem to be the most 
popular of the anti-perspirant preparations, and there- 
fore, it seems fitting to speak of their formulation. 
They are generally made by the use of glyceryl mono- 
stearate plus at least one other emulsifying agent. This 
agent may be chosen from a long list of emulsifiers of 
the soapless type. They may be cationic or anionic in 
character, though the most popular seem to be the 
anionics. In addition, other stabilizers are in fairly 
common use. Care should be exercised to be sure that 
the agent chosen is not prone to hydrolysis or other 
deterioration at the pH of the system, since such deteri- 
oration may be accompanied by the destruction of the 
emulsion as a lowering of the pH to an irritating level. 
In the use of urea the temperature of the system should 
be below 45° C. on its introduction because of the dan- 
ger of conversion of urea to ammonium carbonate at a 
higher temperature. The ammonia thus formed will 
produce an aluminum ammonium complex which may 
crystallize out of solution on standing causing the 
creams to be filled with sharp hard impurities which are 
not to the best interests of the product as far as the ulti- 
mate consumer is concerned. 

These preparations are characterized by a high water 
content and as such are prone to water loss through 
evaporation. The best method of counteracting this 
tendency is to have a tightly sealing cover to the jar 
and to design the container so that a minimum amount 
of surface is presented for evaporation. 

A significant advance in the marketing of anti-per- 
spirants has recently been made by the presentation of a 
liquid solution of the effective agencies packaged in a 
pliable plastic bottle, manufactured from polyethylene. 
The bottle has a spray type of orifice embedded in its 
neck which is connected to tubing at the bottom and is 
immersed in the liquid. Application of sudden pressure 

(Continued on page 238) 
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THE INTERPRETATION AND PRACTICAL USE 
OF MARKETING RESEARCH DATA 
IN THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY ** 


T IS difficult to point to an industry, whose goods are 
as widely distributed by consumer retail outlets as 
are those of pharmaceutical concerns, which em- 
ploys marketing research less as an implement to 

aid in the formulation of sales and management policies. 
Today, no more than a handful of the nation’s ethical 
pharmaceutical manufacturers deliberately include con- 
tinuing studies of markets in the mass of data it habitu- 
ally reviews when it charts current and future merchan- 
dising procedures. 

If you will face facts, when considering the industry 
status of marketing research, you will find that several 
factors have deterred a full blown development of 
market analyses as a necessary business tool. First, 
and probably foremost, the economic need for close 
evaluations of markets has not been a pressing one in 
this industry where high mark-ups over and above 
manufacturing costs have turned many potential mer- 
chandising failures in profitable business ventures. 
When profits are considered “satisfactory” it is difficult 
to persuade many concerns that they should spend a 
part of those profits to study ways and means to obtain 
more income. Opulence breeds inertia. 

Second, years of experience in pharmaceutical selling 
have developed several pat formulae which apply with 
reasonable success not only where a concern markets a 
new drug specialty, but where sales efforts are devoted 
to the maintenance of the established products which 
form the bread and butter of most businesses. The 
bogey of the “tried and true” basic routines frequently 
stifles imagination and precludes experimentation with 


*inrector Marketing Research, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 


**Presented at the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association’s Mid- 
year Meeting—Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, November 30th, 1949. 
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new sales techniques. These techniques may beeminent- 
ly successful in other industries—but “the ethical drug 
industry is another breed of cats.” 

Nor should one overlook the fact that many pharma- 
ceutical executives consider the clinical research, which 
precedes and parallels the initial development of a 
pharmaceutical product, as a highly specialized and 
most efficient substitute for formal marketing research 
which normally stresses commercial equations. Basical- 
ly physicians’ prescriptions are the prime movers of 
drug specialties and, hence, the physicians’ evaluation 
of the worth of any given drug often becomes the bible 
which formulates company plans. 

I tell you, yes, it is basic; but don’t bank your last 
dollar with the expressed interest of doctors as your only 
security. Hard experience, with the facts market audits 
provide, teaches one that it is frequently very profitable 
to heavily discount the reported medical preference 
for various drugs. Too many times drug usage surveys 
conducted amongst physicians turn up data which reads 
like the latest J.A.M.A. review of the literature, whereas 
continuing prescription audits turn up diametrically 
opposed findings. Too many times the “old” experiences 
a rebirth along with the development of the “new.” 

National demand—there is a real bogey! How many 
times has it been suggested that once your product is 
past the F.D.A., and papers by reputable authorities 
have created a ready market throughout the nation 
for a portion of your goods, you should commence 
selling! Has it not been reiterated that you should have 
the sales “know how” rather than the need for market 
explorations! 

The fundamental fact is marketing research is not 
sufficiently well understood. Market analyses should 
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both precede and follow the sale of any specialty item 
of reasonable worth. It is submitted that Marketing 
Research is the family doctor of the pharmaceutical 
house. As such it should be consulted at conception, 
or once a new drug looks promising in early pharma- 
cological studies. The pregnancy, or clinical research 
stage, should find marketing exploring ways and means 
to assure a healthy birth and a lusty offspring. And 
from the first cry, or sale, until its demise, continuous 
studies of its health, or sales, should attend it so that a 
full maturity and productive life may eventuate for 
the product. 

To be very practical there are few industries which 
stand to gain so much from market analyses and an 
improved sales return resulting from the intelligent 
utilization of marketing studies as does the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. Few kinds of businesses enjoy, through 
high mark-ups, the same opportunities for generous 
profits. 

Again, to be practical, it is believed that this presen- 
tation will serve best if it deviates from an exposition of 
fundamental principles of Marketing Research and 
gets down to the base line of actual case histories of 
marketing studies, why they were instituted, what was 
found, and how results were used. 

First, and foremost, it should be asked what market 
areas are amenable to profitable market research? Ob- 
viously market analyses, which may be technically 
interesting but promise little in the way of tangible 
returns, are an economic waste. 

High on the list should be placed a continuing study 
of the prescribing habits of physicians. This means a 
month in and month out check of new prescriptions 
so that you may be informed not only what items have 
a high demand level but what products have a competi- 
tive growth rate which merits your attention. I know 
no better way to reconcile what physicians claim they 
write with actualities than to audit the prescription 
facts. 

There are many “old” products which would come 
back to the promotional wars backed by a well planned 
campaign, if manufacturers but realized the volume of 
business being consumated by merchandisers of some 
competitive products, which have been unceasingly 
promoted. It is not the spectacular therapeutic results 
which the new product achieves that should determine 
when you should curtail the promotion of an existing 
specialty so that you may spend your money more 
profitably elsewhere. That point is only reached when 
doctors actually begin to cease writing their customary 
volume of prescriptions for your item. Quality products 
carry on. 

As of today the top prescription specialty in retail 
drug channels continues to be some form of Empirin 
Compound. It can be asked if competitors eased off 
too soon with their promotional drives—or even a more 
basic question. Is it possible that the market of the 
single largest sales item, as measured by its prescription 
frequency, is not an inviting challenge to some medical 
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research unit because the field is not one where the 
conquest of disease is the paramount objective? Cer- 
tainly a commercial opportunity exists. 

Let us take another example of how you may gain a 
commercial advantage from the study and use of a 
prescription survey. The sedative and hypnotic market 
remains the single largest sales field in the drug industry, 
again as measured by the prescription frequency rate. 
And all of the leading sales items are either barbiturates 
or narcotics which are restricted not only as to sale but 
in many states are non-refillable prescription items. 
Does not this present another medical research chal- 
lenge? 

Or take another problem. Have you ceased your 
medical research or curtailed your promotional ex- 
penditures in the sulfonamide field because of the 
phenomenal rise in antibiotic sales? If you have, here 
is an interesting statistic; through 1949 there was a 
10 per cent better opportunity to get a specific manu- 
facturer’s sulfonamide prescribed than his antibiotic. 
This ratio has held constant for many months in 
top-flight prescription pharmacies. 

The above illustrations of the prescription survey's 
value are not the unusual but simply a few out of 
hundreds. There are other basic values which cry for 
the use of such analyses. For instance, how many 
times have you seen literally thousands of dollars sunk 
into the promotion of a new drug in a mass market 
such as the antihistaminic sales field, or a specialized 
market, such as would be represented by anticonvul- 
sants? If you have ever stopped to calculate the econo- 
my of these sales moves, you could gain much from 
reviewing these sales costs in the light of business 
produced by these merchandisers. I believe one case 
history would show that you cannot gain enough pre- 
scription support in an established mass market without 
a definitely superior drug to justify top-heavy sales 
costs. In the second instance, you might learn that if 
you gained all of the prescriptions they would support 
only the most modest promotional effort. 

The situations just outlined involve principles which 
are constants in all sales situations including fields where 
average sales items are concerned. If anything, it is 
the so-called normally good sales field which should 
receive the most attention from marketing research. 
We are all inclined to over-estimate or under-estimate 
sales potentials in markets which are not dynamic or 
specialized ones. 

Now, how might marketing research aid you to 
successfully launch a new drug specialty? In the ap- 
proach to an evaluation of a new market three steps 
are logical. 

1. Study your clinical data which covers the indi- 
cations for your drug, including their frequency, to- 
gether with reports related to drug efficacy. It is par- 
ticularly important at this point that you identify the 
products currently employed by physicians to control 
the conditions for which the drug is indicated and the 
strengths of weaknesses of each possible competitive 
item. 
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2. The next step should be an analysis which shows 
the sales vitality of the market—particularly the new 
prescription rates of all products which may be com- 
petitors. Here your prescription survey, if it has a 
sufficient back-log of time, will speak volumes. 

3. Make an actual drug store audit (and include 
hospitals when the product indicates this need) of the 
sales of the principal competitive items, sectionally if 
you must, but preferably on a National basis, so that 
you may identify the added increment to markets 
which may stem from refills of old prescriptions or 
over-the-counter sales. This is highly important if you 
wish to tie down sales potentials.. In this phase of the 
work it usually is desirable to employ outside marketing 
counsels who have the machinery set-up to provide 
flowing data covering a period of time. There are many 
competent organizations available such as Dun & 
Bradstreet, The Psychological Corporation or the A. C. 
Nielsen Company whom Ciba currently employs. 

If you follow these three steps, you should come up 
with the facts necessary for an integrated sales plan 
for your new product. And it should contain a minimum 
of wishful thinking of the kind that leads to over- 
estimates of potential sales and, consequently, lost 
profits due to promotions and production runs that do 
not fit markets. 

If you have sat in on many meetings which have led 
to the formulation of marketing campaigns for new 
items and later have reviewed results, with the added 
knowledge hindsight supplies, you will find that the 
rush jobs which lacked complete planning have pro- 
duced some weird results as measured by comparing 
merchandising successes and failures with sales antic- 
ipations. Personally, | am not completely happy about 
some past “guess-timates” which were based upon in- 
adequate data. Then there has been the sound work 
which has been fruitful and satisfying. 

Before the problem of market analyses, designed to 
support line sales items, is approached, let me go back 
to one more thought regarding new items. It has been 
noted that clinical research sets the stage for the new 
product’s debut in that it writes the lines which become 
the cue not only for the initial marketing research 
studies but the sales plans which are drawn from the 
meat procured in both forms of research. Your Medical 
Service Division, staffed by physicians, is a group from 
whom your Marketing Research Division should never 
stray too far away. This staff adjunct to Sales is 
charged with developing the clinical studies of your 
new drug, the encouragement of papers by the clinicians 
employing the product and the development of new 
avenues of usage for the item. New and unsuspected 
indications often spell the difference between high 
volume sales and returns which fall within the narrow 
limits of the original research. Often secondary market 
analyses are the more vital projects. 

Let’s drop, for the moment, all but the run-of-the- 
mine research which should form the backbone of the 
task assigned your Marketing Research Division and 
explore both the kind of drug products you should 
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research and the potential values you may receive 
from your research efforts. In covering this data, where 
possible, illustrations will be taken from actual case 
histories. Both Company and Nielson data will be 
employed. 

It is the practice at Ciba to confine market studies so 
far as possible to fields where the results of studies may 
have a tangible use value over a period of time. Prod- 
ucts investigated, consequently, either are a part of a 
dynamic market (i.e. antihistaminics) or are sold in a 
field which has a definite positive trend because the 
drugs are associated with basic therapeutic regimens 
which are designed to control common place ailments 
(i.e. gastrointestinal disorders, endocrine deficiencies, 
the common cold, etc.). 

Let’s look at some concrete illustrations of the practi- 
cal value of research. Take this situation: You are 
promoting Brand “X” in a solid sales field with what 
appears to be unsatisfactory sales results. Sales are 
very spotty in that some sections of the Nation show a 
high level of returns, whereas others indicate an over-all 
promotional job which is inadequate. A request comes 
from Management, or Sales, which asks you to explore 
the field and diagnose the sales situation faced by the 
Company. 

There are two kinds of general jobs which your 
Marketing Research Division may undertake. One 
would be an analysis which would relate internal 
statistics to general market indices such as the distri- 
bution of population and wealth. The other study would 
relate both internal statistics and competitive data to 
such indices. You may ask, how would the results 
differ! Let’s look at some results. 
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You will find in the two left-hand columns data 
depicting two basic market indices, population and 
spendable consumer income. These have been dis- 
tributed to show the weight of their distribution by 
broad geographical areas. In the third column there is 
set forth the distribution of cumulative sales realized 
from four other Company products “A”, “B’’, “C’ 
and “D”. These divisions depict factory sales records 

(Continued on page 235) 
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HE status of the Food and Drug Administration with respect 
to the antihistaminic drugs for colds was carefully explained 


the House of Representatives last month. Dr. Dunbar’s 
comments on the efficacy of new drugs, as distinguished from the 
safety of new drugs, is exceedingly clear, and should be of particu- 
lar interest. The part of his testimony covering this subject in 
answer to questions by Representative E. H. Hedrick of West 
Virginia, and Frank B. Keefe of Wisconsin, follows: Dr. Dunbar: 
“T thought, Dr. Hedrick, that you might want to know about these 
so-called antihistamine cold remedies. There has been a lot of misapprehension 





about them. I rather thought you would ask me a question and I am more or less 
prepared to answer. I thought you would probably say “Why did the Food and 
Drug Administration ever approve these things)” Well, I am right here to tell you 
that the Food and Drug Administration has not approved them. 

“Here is the situation, and I think this ought to be made clear: You may remem- 
ber and Mr. Keefe certainly will remember that back in 1937 we had that tragedy 
when elixir sulphanilamide was put out without any tests to show its poisonous 
qualities and it killed some 107 people. We had the job of chasing down some 240 
gallons of that medicine and we got a lot of it back from the market. Congress 
immediately reacted and inserted in this present law which was then undergoing 
its final consideration, section 505, which is the new drug section. This section re- 
quires the manufacturer of a new drug to submit convincing evidence to the Ad- 
ministrator that the new drug is safe for use under the conditions prescribed on the 
label before it is put on the market. 

“We have processed over 7,000 new drugs under that section since 1938 when 
this law went into effect. Among such drugs were the sulfa drugs and the anti- 
biotics; the miracle wonders. Drugs that are wonderful in the treatment of disease, 
but which if improperly used may result in considerable danger. We received 
new-drug applications for these so-called antihistamine cold remedies. We satisfied 
ourselves, not only from the reports of the manufacturers, but also by contacts 
with competent medical men who have employed these drugs for a material length 
of time, that they would be safe, if they were not taken in excess of the dosages 
recommended on the labels. All we could do then since they were safe was to permit 
the new drug application to become effective—and incidentally, Doctor, the dosage 
recommended is only about a quarter or half what physicians generally prescribe, 
where they are- dealing with hay fever or some allergic condition and even colds. 
At the same time, we notified the proponents of the sale of these antihistamine 
cold preparations, that we were definitely skeptical about their claims for treatment 
of colds in spite of the enthusiastic reports of some physicians. We recognized 
that colds in some instances may be regarded as due to allergies and if they are due 
to allergies that these products may have a preventive effect. However, to start 
with, nobody can be sure, so far as I am aware, of all the factors responsible for the 
common cold. We are thoroughly skeptical as to the universal value of these 
products, but we cannot take a remedy into court on a misbranding charge until 
we have evidence based on controlled experiments. We will not have such evidence 

(Continued on page 239) 
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by Federal Food and Drug Commissioner P. B. Dunbar 
when he appeared before the Appropriations Committee of 
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NOTHER anti-arthritic drug of the steroid hormone 
type called Artisone, has been developed by Wyeth, 
Incorporated, and Syntex, S. A., Mexican manu- 
facturers of steroid chemicals from vegetable sapo- 
genins. Announcement of the new drug was made 

last month at the Regional meeting of the American 
College of Physicians in Philadelphia. Clinical tests 
reported were conducted in the Arthritic Clinic of the 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, and showed 
Artisone to be effective in the treatment of eighty per 
cent of rheumatoid arthritis cases which included pa- 
tients with varying degrees of severity of the disease. 
In cases of mild and severe arthritis, Artisone was com- 
pletely successful; but it was ineffective in very ad- 
vanced cases. The report on the effects and mode of 
action of the new drug was presented by Dr. Donald 
R. Fitch, instructor in medicine, and Dr. Peter J. 
Warter, associate in medicine at Hahnemann, and Dr. 
Joseph Seifter, director of the Wyeth Institute of 
Applied Biochemistry. 

Artisone, is identified by steroid chemists as delta 5, 
pregnene, 3 beta, 21 diol—20 one—2l monoacetate. 
Unlike Cortisone or ACTH, the new product can even- 
tually be made in very substantial quantities and 
economies in large scale commercial production are 
expected to reduce its cost. The raw materials necessary 
to produce Artisone are readily available from the roots 
of wild Mexican plants referred to by the natives as 
yams. According to officials of Syntex, the sapogenin 
from which Artisone is derived is already available in 
limited quantities. All present supplies of the drug now 
in the hands of Wyeth, Incorporated, are being used for 
further clinical study. 

Artisone, which is said to be the forerunner of new 
steroid hormone-like substances, was first introduced 
as a possible therapeutic agent for rheumatoid arthritis 
through the brilliant collaborative teamwork of the 
Wyeth Institute of Applied Biochemistry and the 
Research laboratory of Syntex, S. A. The former, 
under the direction of De. Seifter, conducted the bio- 
logical evaluation of the numerous compounds pro- 
duced in the laboratory of Syntex in Mexico. After it 
was discovered that Artisone was effective in rheuma- 
toid arthritis, Syntex research chemists synthesized a 
large number of compounds, changing the molecular 
structures of the compound according to comments 
provided by Dr. Seifter’s biologists. Several of these 
new compounds seem to hold promise of effectiveness 
equal to Artisone, it is said. An elaborate program for 
further clinical testing has been established. 
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Since the discovery of its pharmacological effect last 
November, Artisone has been administered experimen- 
tally at the Hahnemann Hospital to fifteen patients 
suffering from rheumatoid arthritis, including three very 
advanced cases. Nine of the patients were ambulatory 
and able to engage in their usual activities. The remain- 
ing six were bed-ridden arthritics. After varying periods 
of treatment with Artisone, three patients showed 
moderate improvement, while nine showed marked or 
very marked improvement. The three very advanced 
cases did not respond. 

Two cases are described as typical. One is a 65- 
year-old wife who had rheumatoid arthritis for seven 
years. She had difficulty in walking, her joints were 
swollen and painful, and she could not raise her right 
arm high enough to comb her hair. After three daily 
injections of Artisone she had regained full motion of 
her right shoulder. On the fifth day there was improve- 
ment in her walk and the swelling, pain, and tenderness 
were reduced. Improvement continued over the next 
two weeks in spite of her increased activity. Her daily 
dosage of Artisone now has been cut dewn and she is 
experiencing no return of pain or loss of functional 
improvement. 

The other is a 19-year-old college g'rl who has had 
rheumatoid arthritis for two and one-haf years. She 
had involvement of the knees, wrists, shoulders, and 
joints of her feet. She walked with a shuffling gait and 
required from one and a half to two hours every morn- 
ing to get out of bed and dress. After three days of 
Artisone therapy considerable gain was noted, and after 
five days there was a marked reduction in swelling, 
tenderness, and pain, and a marked improvement in 
her ability to get about. She noted only a slight stiffness 
on arising in the morning. She now walks with a normal 
gait and, after a month of treatment, has had no relap- 
ses. 

The story behind Artisone is one of step-by-step 
pharmacological and medical investigations beginning 
about five years ago. At about that time several in- 
vestigators began research involving the effects of 
stresses and strains of modern life on the body’s glandu- 
lar system and their relation to the so-called ““degenera- 
tive diseases,” or “‘diseases of civilization.” 

Dr. Seifter became interested in the specific effects of 
the various secretions given off by the outer shell, or 
cortex, of the adrenal glands on the synovial membrane 
(membrane of the joints). The cause of rheumatoid 
arthritis has been attributed to the enzyme hyaluroni- 
dase attacking the synovial membrane and to desoxy- 
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ist corticosterone intoxication due to various stresses. He 





n- found that either compound increases the permeability, 
its or liquid-transfer-ability, of the synovial membrane in 
ry anesthetized rabbits, thereby simulating the initial 
ry lesion of arthritis. This gave a screen or method for 
in- testing the anti-arthritic qualities of certain steroid 
ds compounds. By injecting a dye into a joint cavity of a 
ed test rabbit and measuring the time required for the 
or dye to show up in the animal’s urine, he could obtain an 
ed accurate measure of the relative effect of any injected 
compound on the permeability of the synovial mem- 
95- brane and thus its anti-arthritic qualities. 
en These findings explained in part the mechanism re- 
re sponsible for the beneficial effects of Cortisone in the 
ht treatment of rheumatoid arthritis. They also indicated 
ily that the protective steroid has a pharmacological rather 
of than a physiological effect on the synovial membrane. 
ye- Dr. Seifter wondered if other steroids, perhaps more 
ess readily available, might not produce the same desired 
xt effect. At about this time, some four month ago, the 
ily first lot of steroid compounds were sent from Mexico 
is by Syntex to the Wyeth Institute in Philadelphia. One 
nal by one the steroids were put through the rabbit synovial 
membrane screen by Dr. Seifter and his staff. At that 
ad time, two were found to be active in decreasing the 
she permeability of the synovial membrane. One of these, 
nd now known as Artisone, readily proved to have the 
nd greatest anti-arthritic effect. 
ri- Three weeks after the steroids arrived at the Wyeth 
of Institute, Artisone was being tested clinically at the 
ter Hahemann Hospital. In most cases, improvement was 
ng. noted after the third day of injections. In another day 
- or two, pain was reduced, motion began to improve, 
oe and tenderness diminished. In most cases, maximum 
a improvement seemed to be obtained after from ten 
sil days to two weeks of therapy with a leveling off after 
tep that period. So far, after a maximum of ten weeks’ 
ing treatment in some patients, all improvements had oc- 
in- curred without side effects or the slightest evidence of 
of toxicity. The absence of side effect is important in the 
du- light of previous clinical experiences with Cortisone 
Ta- and ACTH. 
While Artisone is in itself medically important, Dr. 
; of Seifter is quick to point out that its discovery and the 
or method of discovery opens up a valuable new avenue of 
ane research in the field of steroids. It opens up the possibili- 
oid ty of perhaps finding pinpoint specifics for use in the 
mni- treatment of some of the other degenerative diseases of 
xy- aging. 
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PACKAGING AMD SELLING 


TIME TO REPEAT 


Lt year when the cost of printed 
illustrations began to mount in a 
rather dizzy way, there was a great deal 
of discussion in some of the advertising 
journals about the possibility, or even 
the merit, of using advertisements that 
involved a substantial cost for produc- 
tion and which turned out to have above 
average appeal in repeated insertions. 
Now with still another increase in the 
cost of engraving announced, it would 
seem that the feasibility of using an ad- 
vertisement more than once would get 
serious consideration and in fact be 
subjected to some detailed research. 
The history of advertising has a 
number of case histories which illustrate 
in a rather startling way that certain 
advertisements under certain conditions 
can be repeated many times, and that 
in this repetition there is a beneficial 
accumulated effect. Our industry has a 
number of case histories, and conspicuous 
among these is the long record of repeti- 
tion by Chanel of the simple, dignified 
picture of their bottle with an almost 
total absence of persuasive sales copy. 
One of the most remarkable examples 
of repetition in advertising is the picture 
of the man with the violin which in- 
troduced Tabu Perfume. This adver- 
tisement first appeared in Brauty 
FasHion and because it was one of 
those pictures that so dramatically il- 
lustrates a main theme of the product, it 
brought about a considerable amount of 
talk and discussion in the trade. This 
same illustration was then adopted to 
consumer magazines and in the course 
of the next three or four years was 
repeated time after time in the several 
national magazines that carried Tabu 
advertising. Even when the advertising 
began to undergo definite changes, the 
general theme of this original illustra- 
tion was retained so that it became 
recognized everywhere as almost a 
trade-mark for this particular perfume. 
Still another example which provided 
an interesting study of the effective- 
ness of repeating an advertisement was 
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that provided by Alexandra de Markoff 
during the first several years in which 
this company has been established. This 
was a small company at the time, operat- 
ing through a limited number of selected 
department stores and at the time the 
advertising was limited to the one maga- 
zine, Beauty Fassion, which had been 
used in each consecutive issue Over a 
period of several years with full black 
and white pages. This advertisement 
was a superb. photographic picture of 
the products, covering a bleed page and 
containing the single phrase, “Toilet 
Preparations Beyond Compare.” No 
company name or address appeared on 
this advertisement and it was necessary 
to examine the bottle labels in the 
illustration to identify the product and 
the advertiser. 

The original reason for repeating this 
single advertisement was a_ practical 
policy of amortizing a very considerable 
sum of money spent to secure this 
particular photograph. But as the ad- 
vertising continued the owner of the 
company at that time was startled to 
discover that the company was gaining 
quite a reputation as a national ad- 
vertiser, and many people who came to 
the office commented on this advertise- 
ment and stated that they had seen it 
in any one of a dozen class consumer 
magazines. In other words, the constant 
repetition of this very attractive ad- 
vertisement in one publication built up 
in the minds of very many people an 
impression that they had seen it in 
several other magazines. 

There is no authentic material re- 
sulting from research indicating the 
average number of people who will read 
any one issue of any one magazine, and 
particularly the average number of 
people who will notice, in a way that 
will leave some impression, any particu- 
lar advertisement in that issue. This 
probably will never be known with any 
accuracy, because too many variables 
occur, variations resulting from the 
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effectiveness of any one advertisement. 
But it is unquestionably true that even 
in the case of an extremely effective ad- 
vertisement placed in an extremely effec- 
tive and successful magazine that the 
average will fall substantially below 25 
per cent, 

For this reason, it would seem that 
when an advertiser develops an ad- 
vertising page that tells his story in the 
simplest, most effective way and is 
illustrated in a manner that he feels is 
substantially superior to the general 
run of his advertisements and when, ap- 
pearing in the magazine, he has some 
satisfaction that this advertisement is 
substantially above average, then it 
would seem sensible to repeat this ad- 
vertisement several times. Certainly it 
would seem difficult to justify replacing 
an unusually attractive advertisement, 
just for the sake of automatically 
changing the advertisement, with a new 
issue of the magazine. 

There has grown up a tradition in 
advertising that there: must be a con- 
stant change of the advertisement with 
each issue of the magazine, no matter 
how much money is involved in the cost 
of producing these new advertisements. 
Advertising history has many times 
recorded an advertisement in a maga- 
zine which turned out to be a superior 
salesman and yet after a brief period 
this advertisement was dropped and 
others not nearly as effective, produced 
at great cost, had been used simply 
because the tribal habits of advertising 
insist that with each month we must 
discard the old and produce the new. 

It is hoped that the extravagant cost 
of illustrating an advertisement will 
bring about some thoughtful discussion 
of the benefits of selected repetition in 
advertising and some research which 
will dig into this whole subject to dis- 
cover whether it is more harmful or that 
it may be fully as effective as constant 
change and that under certain condi- 
tions it may have rather startling, extra 
benefits. 
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Buying Preferences 

In the “Fourteen Market Comparison 
of Consumer Preferences,” the Mil- 
waukee Journal, in collaboration with 


other newspapers, has published a 
valuable book analyzing consumer buy- 
ing preferences. This comparison 


covers 54 cities in 14 major markets. 

The consumer panel or consumer 
analysis, established by the Milwaukee 
Journal over 25 years ago, has been 
adopted as the standard procedure by a 
considerable number of other 
papers. These panels have provided 
accurate and valuable data in many 
metropolitan markets for a number of 
years. In cases such as the Milwaukee 
Journal, where these panels have been 
conducted yearly over a considerable 
number of years, a valuable record of 
buying preferences in regard to the 
character of retail stores favored, in the 
ups and downs of brand preferences and 
in the growth and decline in consumer 
use of branded packaged products is 
shown. 

In this particular book which lists the 
comparative markets for 14 major cities, 
one of the most interesting tables is a 
comparison of the place of purchase for 
cosmetics and toiletries and also for drug 
products. For instance, in Milwaukee 
41.8 per cent of consumers prefer the 
department store, while in Salt Lake 
City only 23.47 per cent of the people in 
this area list the department store as 
their shopping preference. In Omaha 
11.4 per cent of the people buy their 
cosmetics and toiletries in the variety 
store, and this preference reaches its 
highest point in Birmingham where 20.4 
per cent of the purchases are in these 
five and ten stores. On the other hand, 
out of all the folks in Columbus, only 
3.14 per cent trade in variety stores. 


news- 


House-to-house salesman find Omaha, 
San Jose, Salt Lake City and the cities 
of the Illinois Daily Newspaper markets 
a fertile place for their house-to-house 
calls. In each of these cities over 10 per 
cent of the people state their preference 
for this type of buying. 

On the other hand, the independent 
drug store maintains its dominant 
place for drug products, ranging from 
73.5 per cent in Philadelphia to 52.79 
per cent in Columbus. Very nearly 90 
per cent of the drug products are 
bought from the independent druggist 
or chain drug store. The department 
store averages somewhat less than 10 
per cent, the variety store somewhat 
less than 2 per cent and the grocery 
store, apparently an increasing factor 
in this market, as it is with toiletries, 
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just appearing with a small degree of 
shopping preferences. 

In tables showing per cent of use for 
various products there is an increasing 
variation in city markets. For instance, 
50 per cent of Milwaukee women use 
permanent wave sets compared to 33.1 
per cent in Birmingham.  Sixty-six 
per cent of Salt Lake City men use a 
hair tonic or hair dressing; 41.7 per 
cent of the Columbus men are users of 
this product. 

Some interesting speculations could 
arise from a study of the use of deodor- 
ants by men; 66.7 per cent in Birming- 
ham use this product, while in Fresno, 
California, 39.9 per cent are regular 
users. 

Below selective 
tracted from this analysis. 


are tables as ex- 


Racing for the Goal 

Advertising Age recently 
the interesting sequence of events which 
took place in the Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany which made a rush entry into the 
antihistamine field. 

This company developed Resistab 
from formula to retail store in 29 days, 
thereby setting a new company record 
for speed in preparing a drug product 
for the market. The previous record of 
Bristol-Myers for quick action in get- 
ting a product to the market was in 
Bufferin, which appeared on the retail 
counters after a three months prepara- 


reported 


tion period. 

Bristol-Myers stated that the product 
was started on October 20 when a con- 
tract was signed with the Pyridium Co. 
for large amounts of thonzylamine. The 
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Place of Purchase 


Store Milwaukee Omaha _ Philadelphia St. Paul Columbus 
Dept. 11.8 26.3 17.2 13.8 39.61 
Ind. Drug 27. 34.7 18.2 23.9 19.02 
Chain 17. 13.3 21.5 17.9 7.10 
Variety 8.5 4 1.7 6.2 3.14 
House-to-house 1.6 10.1 6.8 9.42 
Grocery a 3.5 1.3 1.3 70 
Beauty parlor 2 a 
DRUG PRODUCTS 
Place of Purchase 
Store Milwaukee Omaha _ Philadelphia St. Paul Columbus 
Ind. Drug 66.1 71.1 73.5 58.3 52.7 
Chain 26.1 19. 23.2 27.0 36.94 
Dept. 7.1 6. 2.4 14.1 7.70 
Variety 6 2.2 9 6 2.50 
Grocery 
SALES DEODORANTS (women) 
Brand Milwaukee Omaha _ Philadelphia St. Paul Columbus 
Mum 21.5 19.7 19.7 22.1 
Arrid 18.6 20.0 19.8 21.8 
Fresh 11.6 6.7 8.7 6.1 
Veto 8.6 94 5.4 5.2 
Odo-Ro-No 6. 1.4 5.3 3.6 
Avon 3.1 10. 7.4 8.6 
FACE CREAMS 
Brand 
Ponds 23.7 21.5 10.0 23.5 14.4 
Lady Esther 19.0 12.8 14.2 12.8 8.4 
Woodbury 8.7 13.0 7.6 8.3 13.8 
Max Factor 4.1 aa 3.3 3. 5.9 
Avon 3.5 12.8 3.2 8.8 9.6 
LIQUID SHAMPOO 
Brand 
Halo 22.4 37.8 19.7 
Drene 20.1 23.5 14.9 
Fitch 10.0 14.3 11.4 
Watkins 5.9 5.6 4.1 
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company then obtained approval from 
Federal authorities and proceeded as 
follows: 

Between October 23 and October 25 
an advertising agency was selected, a 
budget developed, the product named 
and the packaging decided on. The ad- 
vertising agency, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
was given the largest budget for a new 
product in the history of Bristol-Myers. 
About 1,800 was the number of sugges- 
tions submitted for a product name. 
Early choices included Bristamin and 
Contrahist. 

An early decision to put up Resistab 
in bottles of 12 tablets was ruled out 
because of the difficulty of using small 
labels. Resistab 12’s were put in sealed 
cellophane tape packages by Ivers-Lee. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. made delivery 
of 700,000 bottles for the 36-tablet size 
in less than two weeks. Boxes and ship- 
ping cartons were furnished by the 
National Folding Box Co. during this 
same period. 

From October 26 to November 15 the 
company concentrated on production 
and accumulating inventories. By 
November 18 two folders of Resistab on 
a counter card went out to 38,000 retail 
druggists, 80,000 physicians and 54,000 
dentists in 23 midwestern and eastern 
states and parts of Canada. With this 
29-day cycle completed, including initial 
delivery, Bristol - Myers advertising 
broke on November 28. 


Penny Pinching 

Our Attorney General has just won an 
epic battle in his fight against monopo- 
listic business practices, particularly in 
the field of price discrimination. A 
Grand Jury of 10 women and six men 
recently supported the Government's 
contention that five leading Philadel- 
phia department stores had been con- 
conspiring to eliminate price differences 
and in this way to deny the public the 
sweet fruits of competition. 

This decisive case revolved around an 
agreement of department stores to hold 
their competition within certain basic 
limits of penny prices. For instance, 
when an article was to be sold for less 
than a dollar, it could not be sold at a 
price between 90 cents and 97 cents. 
When it was to be sold for more than a 
dollar, but less then $10.00, all price 
endings between 86 cents and 97 cents 
were to be eliminated. If the price 
were over $10.00, price endings between 
50 cents and 94 cents were eliminated. 

It was the contention of the govern- 
ment, and apparently the customers on 
the jury agreed, that the tendency of 
this arrangement was to raise rather 
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than reduce prices. Unfortunately, these 
department stores did not have statistics 
to deny this contention, or perhaps the 
realization that they were entering a 
period of bitter retail competition which 
would revolve around prices more than 
anything else made them feel that this 
agreement, which may have made book- 
keeping a little bit easier, and more im- 
portantly may have been used with the 
deliberate intent of stabilizing certain 
false illusions in the public mind, had 
ceased to be useful. 

Some time ago we made the comment 
that no matter what extremes of in- 
flation hit this country, the penny would 
always be a very vital coin. We cited 
the record of department store news- 
paper advertising to show that the odd 
price figure ending in pennies was one 
of the most important sales devices of 
the retailer and stimulated a buying 
impulse all out of proportion the amount 
of money saved. We also cited a strange 
fact that is intimately familiar to every 
retailer, and which probably would have 
been developed as evidence at this trial 
if the stores had thought it worth while, 
that there are certain psychological 
penny endings which create urgent buy- 
ing impulses, and that between these 
psychological price figures there are 
areas which are barren, lack the ability 
to stimulate buying and seem to have 
a negative effect upon the customer. 

Now that Attorney 
Howard McGrath, has won this momen- 
tous victory over business, let us hope 
he will be content to rest on his laurels 
for a little while. 


General, J. 


More Work for Salesmen 

There seems to be unanimous opinion 
among sales executives that salesmen 
are going to work a great deal harder 
this year and from now on. Not only 
are salesmen going to work harder, but 
in a large majority of cases they will 
have more products to sell and an al- 
together new and tough problem in try- 
ing to secure the retailer's attention and 
cooperation in a wide line of products. 

There has been a distinct trend 
among many large companies, such as 
Lambert, Vick and Hudnut. to combine 
the operations under one sales force of 
products or divisions that formerly had 
a separate entity, so far as marketing is 
concerned, and a separate speciality 
sales force. In a considerable number of 
companies of this sort, one salesman will 
be responsible in his territory for two or 
more unrelated lines owned by the same 
central company, but up until recently 
marketed through independent divisions. 
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A number one problem for many small 
companies, particularly those whose 
volume falls below half a million dollars 
a year, has been the inability of the 
salesman to operate on a commission 
and earn a sufficient remuneration to 
prove practical to him and also to pay 
for travelling expenses and entertain- 
ment. Most of these companies have 
been faced with the alternative of em- 
ploying second rate salesmen, who would 
be satisfied with low remuneration and 
travel cheaply and for that reason 
probably see their sales decline, or to 
work out cooperative agreements with 
one of more non-competing manu- 
facturers, or to discontinue their own 
sales force and try to build up sales 
representation through independent side 
line salesmer: who have already ac- 
cumulated sufficient accounts to pay 
for intensive coverage of any given 
territory. 

There has been a great demand for 
side-line salesmen, for this reason, and 
many manufacturers are having extreme 
difficulty lining up men over the entire 
country who would be available because 
their current lines do not contain a 
competitive product. 

It is probable that there will be a 
great deal more intensive reading of the 
book, “Increasing Wholesale Drug Sales- 
men’s Effectiveness,” which was pub- 
lished a few years ago by the Bureau 
of Business Research; College of Com- 
merce, Ohio State University, in co- 
operation with the N.W.D.A. This is a 
detailed study of the way in which 
wholesalers’ salesmen spend their time 
in a retail store. 

The factory, as perhaps is natural, has 
been far ahead of the sales force in mak- 
ing time studies of a more effective use 
of human energy. As they have found in 
production, it is all very well to ask 
people to work harder, but the mere 
fact that they do work harder does not 
mean that they are working more 
efficiently or more productively. The 
objective that will be most needed dur- 
ing this period of returning competition 
and more effective selling is certainly 
the more effective use of a salesman’s 
time in routing and while in the retail 
store. If manufacturers are going to 
insist, which seems likely, that the 
salesman’s time must be spent over a 
wider range of products, each one 
clamoring for display and cooperative 
retail treatment, then a great deal more 
heavy thinking is going to be required 
in the head sales office and a whole new 
conception of salesmen’s training will 
probably have to develop. 
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.. - Rowles Mentho-Sulphur* gives quick relief. 


This salve, in its handy jar, is just the thing for 





fishermen, hunters and campers. 


*Manufactured by Whitehall Pharmaca! 
Company, New York, New York 
















Crown Lug Caps, like all Crown Closures, bring effective 
relief to sealing problems of manufacturers and packers. These 
caps give dependable sealing protection. The “down pull” 
sealing action is uniform and evenly distributed. As in all Crown 
Closures, the liner materials used in Crown Lug 
Caps have been carefully selected to give 


maximum efficiency with specific products. 


When choosing closures and liners for your 
product, be sure you select the ones that are 
scientifically correct. It will be to your 

advantage to investigate the merits of Crown 
Closures. Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore 3, 


Md. World’s Largest Makers of Metal Closures. 
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The Road to Better Selling 

Just about the most important prob- 
lem facing marketers of packaged prod- 
ucts during the coming year is finding 
ways to use more effectively point-of- 
sale material. We hear that some useful 
material to help in this way will soon be 
available. The Point-of-Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute and the Display 
Stearing Committee of the Association 
of National Advertisers are meeting 
now to discuss results of an experimental 
study just completed by the P.O.P.A.L., 
to determine means for a national study 
to establish yardsticks to measure the 
effectiveness of point-of-sale material. 

The two basic factors of selling pack- 
aged merchandise are availability, that 
is proper distribution of the product in 
retail stores, and visibility, that is active 
vital existence within the store. There 
can’t be too much argument on the 
basis that marketers in the past have 
given too much thought to availability 
and too little thought to visibility. 

Obviously a product must have dis- 
tribution in order to sell. And also 
obviously the first energy and effort of 
the sales manager, advertising manager 
and salesmen must be to secure this 
distribution which makes the product 
easily available to every likely consumer. 

But too often the attitude of market- 
ers has been to figure that the primary 
or sole function of the sales department 
has been to secure availability and then 
it was up to the advertising department 
to pull the products off the retail shelves, 
irrespective of the attitude of the re- 
tailer, the education of the retailer or 
the degree of preference which the re- 
tailer extended to those products. But 
in the last year or so there has been a 
decided revolution in this kind of think- 
ing, and there is little question in our 
mind that the function of advertising 
will undergo some change. 

This doesn’t mean that the ability 
of advertising to produce business will 
in any way be lessened. It does mean 
that there will be distinct limitations 
placed upon the ability of advertising 
to accomplish certain things, notably 
to force a consumer to walk into a store 
and demand a product whether the 
retailer wants to sell it or not. At the 
same time this new thinking may en- 
large the value of advertising because 
nothing can be more obvious than the 
plain statement that a willing, enthu- 
siastic and cooperative retailer can 
very substantially increase the produc- 
tive results from advertising. 

There will have to be a great deal of 
new training of salesmen and perhaps 
a new conception of salesmanship. Very 
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Department Drug 
Stores Stores 


Atlanta 2 +1 
Baltimore | | 
Birmingham 12 +3 
Boston +4 +5 
Chicago 7 10 
Cincinnati 7 -3 
Cleveland 7 -8 
Dallas 5 +13 
Detroit 8 6 
Los Angeles 14 7 





Department of Commerce Monthly Retail Trade Report 
Retail sales of all kinds in drug and department stores showing sales for 
the month of November 1949 as compared with the same period on 1948. 


Department Drug 
Stores Stores 


Minneapolis 4 +7 
Milwaukee -8 +5 
Newark 0 -3 
New York 2 -3 
Philadelphia 2 0 
Pittsburgh 13 0 
Providence + | -l 
St. Louis 7 5 
San Francisco -2 ~9 
Seattle -5 -| 








definitely the job of a salesman will 
really start after he has arranged to 
make his company’s products accessible 
in a store. The star salesman of the 
future will be a master in procuring 
favorable acceptance of his company’s 
display material and effective use of this 
display. In his own little sphere he will 
be a brigadier-general. 

His field of operation will be the store 
window, the store counter, any other 
space available for display, and particu- 
larly and with increasing emphasis, 
the enthusiasm, education and morale 
building of the packaged merchandiser’s 
private soldier in the front line trench, 
the clerk behind the counter. 


Drug and Cosmetic Sales in 
Super-Markets 

The editor of “Super-Markets Mer- 
chandising” finds in a recent survey 
that this retail industry rolled up a sales 
record of eight and one-half billion 
dollars in 1949. This compares with 7.7 
billion dollars in 1948, and is almost 
double the four and one-half. billion 
dollar volume transacted in 1945, the 
closing year of the war. In addition, 
super-markets last year transacted more 
than one-third, that is 35.2 per cent of 
the country’s total grocery, and com- 
bination meat and grocery store sales, 
a percentage which has reflected con- 
tinual growth over the years. 

According to this survey, 72.5 per cent 
of the stores have installed drug and 
cosmetic departments. This is a growth 
that has counted for zooming sales for 
certain manufacturers of household 
remedies and utility toilet preparations 
in a way that has carried them through 
the recent post-war readjustment of this 
industry with flying colors. Just a 
little while ago it was reported that one 
of the largest manufacturers of a utility 
toiletry received the largest, single order 
in its history from a large super-market 
chain. This substantial order forced 
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this company to squarely face the issue 
of the super-market. 

The report is that this company re- 
cently had no idea that their product 
was in super-market stores, since up 
until this time they had not contacted 
stores of this sort and had not been 
selling them. A survey, however, showed 
that their product was on open display 
in over one-third of the super-markets, 
and, strange as it may seem, these re- 
tailers had been buying the product 
from wholesaler druggists, although no 
one in this company had the least idea 
or had even entertained suspicion that 
this transformation was taking place. 

We have seen some rather startling 
figures of drug and toilet sales in super- 
market stores. Contrary to previous 
evolutionary changes of this sort in 
retailing, notably the rise of the syndi- 
cate stores and the chains in retailing 
products of this industry, there seems to 
have been no particular explosion 
nationally from the retail druggist. 

The retail druggists have experienced 
just about a 100 per cent increase in 
business since before the war and have 
seen their number slightly decline rather 
than expand to profit by all this new 
retail buying. Probably because busi- 
ness is still so satisfactory for the drug- 
gist and also because pharmaceutical 
research has each year brought such a 
big bonanza in his store that he has seen 
very little reason for agitation, no matter 
what happens. Perhaps this condition 
will continue because there is certainly 
an acceleration in research, and it would 
be safe to predict that the retail druggist 
will profit by many new medicinal 
products in the near future. 

It would not at all be unreasonable to 
say that the raiding by the super- 
market on the products of the retail 
drug store is accepted so quietly be- 
cause research has given the druggist 
something infinitely better. 
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New Products and New Packages 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES’ Theny- 
lene and Desoxyn Tablets combine 
methapyrilene, an antihistaminic, and 
metamphetamine, a cerebral stimulant, 
and are indicated for patients who be- 
come drowsy after taking antihistamin- 
ics. 

Abbott’s Crystalline Penicillin G 
Procaine in Aqueous Suspension, 300,- 
000 units, in B-D* l-ce. cartridge with 
B-D disposable cartridge syringe (*T.M. 
Reg. Becton, Dickinson & Co.) offers 
the advantage of slow release and ab- 
sorption of penicillin. It may be stored 
at room temperature. 

Another recent Abbott development 
is Penicillin Potassium Ointment, Veter- 
inary, 100,000 units, prepared for udder 
instillation in the treatment of acute or 
chronic mastitis due to Streptococcus 
agalactiae. 

BIO-RAMO DRUG CO., INC., an- 
nounces the availability of oral B-12 as 
Rametin Tablets, each tablet containing 
5 micrograms. These tablets are not the 
concentrate, but the pure crystalline 
material. 

BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. 
has released a new type antihistaminic 
known as Perazil brand Chlorcyclizine 
Hydrochloride, differing chemically from 
other antihistaminics on the market, 
being a piperazine rather than a con- 
ventional ethylenediamine compound. 

CHEN YU, INC. presents Mani-Kit, 
the new Chen Yu price promotion 
package. The red-green-and-black box 
contains nail lacquer, available in 
Chinese Red, Lucky Devil, Temple Fire 
or Flowering Plum, plus bottles of 
cuticle remover and lacquer remover. 
Emery boards and orange wood stick 
are included. 

CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PROD- 
UCTS, INC., introduces a pocket-sized 
nebulizer which applies Pyribenzamine 
in an aqueous nasal solution directly to 
the nasal membrane. Designed by Bake- 
lite and made of Bakelite polyethylene, 
the nebulizer distributes a mist of 
Pyribenzamine throughout the nasal 
passage. It may be procured without 
prescription. 

COTY has prepared a Finger Blend 
Palette of eye-tint, rouge-tint and pastel- 
tint, which is given with a box of Air- 
Spun face powder for the price of the 
powder alone. There is also a special 
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package of face powder, Finger Blend 
Palette, and a creamy lipstick. 

LEDERLE LABORATORIES an- 
nounces the development of RH Factor 
Typing Sera, two forms of which are 
now being marketed. Both forms, Anti- 
Rhy (Anti-D) 85 per cent Serum Lederle, 
and Anti-Rhy (Anti-C + D) 87 per cent 
Serum Lederle, are accurately stand- 
ardized and may be used with oxalated 
blood, fresh blood or clotted blood. 

McNEIL LABORATORIES, INC., 
introduced Corenil, a new product used 
for the symptomatic relief of coryza and 
allergic rhinitis. Each tablet contains: 
methapyrilene hydrochloride (N.N.R.) 
25 mg., extract belladonna 7.5 mg., and 
racemic desoxyephedrine hydrochloride 
1.25 mg. 

ORGANON has changed the name of 
its brand of methyl thiouracil from 
Antibason to Muracil. This change has 
been made to conform with the nomen- 
clature of the Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association which body has just ac- 
cepted Muracil as the first brand of 
methyl thiouracil. For a period of 
several months package labels for this 
product will bear both the former name 
and the new name. 

PACKER’S TAR SOAP, INC., is in- 
troducing a new deodorant, Packer's 
Charm Soap, which eliminates body 
odors without stopping the natural 
perspiration. This new product is dis- 
tributed in an attractive package fea- 
turing a simple motif of a camelia-like 
flower with green leaves against a peach 
background. 

PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY has 
developed two new products: Pamisyl 
Tablets (para-aminosalicylic 
acid) indicated for treatment of tuber- 
culosis, and Rucon Kapseals R, which 
combine rutin, vitamin C and dicalcium 
phosphate anhydrous, and which are 
designed to aid in the correcting of in- 
creased capillary fragility and perme- 
ability often associated with hyperten- 
sion, thiocyanate therapy, drug 
sensitivity, diabetes, pulmonary hemor- 
rhage, retinal hemorrhage and ascorbic 
acid deficiency. 

SCHENLEY LABORATORIES, 
INC., introduces PAS (para-aminosal- 
icylic acid) Schenley for use along or in 
conjunction with streptomycin or dihy- 
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drostreptomycin in the treatment of 
certain types of tuberculosis. Schenley 
also announces the release of Avosyl 
Tablets (Schenley brand of 3-ortho- 
toloxyl-1, 2-propanediol). Known 
abroad as Myanesin, Avosyl is a muscle 
relaxant, recommended for use as an 
aid in the management of diseases as- 
sociated with neuromuscular involve- 
ments. The Schenley Powder Insufflator, 
another recent Schenley development, 
is a device designed for the application 
of any powdered drug such as penicillin, 
streptomycin, silver picrate, etc., in 
measured doses into any body cavity or 
skin lesion without wastage. 

SHARP & DOHME announces the 
release of new laboratory reagents for 
use in the preparation of Rh blood 
grouping sera. Specific Polysaccharides 
Blood Group A and Blood Group B 
(Reagents) are concentrated, sterile 
solutions of complex polysaccharides 
that neutralize the anti-A and anti-B 
agglutinins in Rh blood grouping sera. 
These new reagents perform this action 
without affecting the stability of anti- 
Rh sera or the activity of the anti-Rh 
agglutinin. 

STERLING-WINTHROP 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE has de- 
veloped a new potent amebacidal drug 
which will be introduced under the 
Designed for oral ad- 
ministration, Milibis is exceedingly 
effective and virtually without the 
toxicity usually associated with ameba- 


name Milibis. 


cides. 

STRONG COBB & CO., INC., an- 
nounce the introduction of a new Ampin 
emergency assortment kit developed to 
meet considerable demand from prac- 
ticing physicians. The pocket-sized kit 
contains 2 Ampins Epinephrine Hydro- 
chloride, 1:1000, 44 cc.; 1 Ampin epine- 
phrine hydrochloride, 1;1000. 1 cc.; 
1 Ampin ephedrine sulfate, 50 mg., 
(34 gr.) 1 cc.; 1 Ampin caffiene sodium 
benzoate, 744 gr., 1-'4 cc.; 1 Ampin 
nikethamide, 25 per cent, 14% ce.; 1 
applicator vial tr. bromathyl (topical 
germidice). Space is also provided for 
five additional Ampins. 

SUN TUBE CORPORATION is 
marketing a new aerosol container, 
styled for the pharmaceutical and cos- 
metic trades. These containers will be 
sold complete, with an assembled valve 

(Continued on page 201) 
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i, 3 Perfection 


DROPPING PARTS 
Simplify Your Packaging Problem 





+] 


Non - rolling, extra - depth, 
Bakelite cap; thick-flange 
rubber bulb; Saftee-ball 
glass. 






The wide variety of sizes, styles and colors in New Perfection’s complete 
line of dropping parts offers the answer to your packaging problem. 
Each component part is designed to present and administer your product 
in the most attractive, convenient manner. We supply dropping parts to 


fit your bottles or furnish the complete unit. 





DROPPER GLASSES CAN BE 


CALIBRATED 


IN COLOR 






Regular plastic cap; thin 
flange rubber bulb; semi- 
blunt glass. 


An inexpensive extra that adds great con- 
venience to the use of your preparation. The 
dosage you desire in the color you specify is 
accurately and permanently printed on the 
dropper glass. Trade-marks and firm names 


can also be imprinted. 
#2 


Non-rolling, extra-depth Bakelite cap; 
thick-flange rubber bulb; special bent 
glass, plain or CALIBRATED. 


+4 


Metal cap; oil-resistant Ame- 















kine synthetic rubber bulb 


without strong odor); blunt 


glass. 


RUBBER BULBS are supplied in many styles and colors. Ojil-resisting 
AMEKINE synthetic rubber is used for oil preparations; natural rubber is 
supplied for other products. 


CAPS of plastic or metal can be furnished in a complete range of sizes and 
colors. 


a ——s DROPPER GLASSES are available in a wide variety of styles and sizes; 
, plain or CALIBRATED in any color to mark specific dosages. 


lie flat for con- 










venient label- 
ing. ” Oval front BOTTLES in an attractive modernistic style in Amber, Blue, Green or Clear 
— glass are available, with dropping parts, in the following sizes: 2 cc, M, 


\, 4%, 1 and 2 oz. 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


PENNSYLVANIA 


GLASS PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind”’ 


430 N. CRAIG ST. . PITTSBURGH (13), PA., U.S.A. 
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For a touch of packaging excellence 
many prominent manufacturers specify 


Carr-Lowrey opal jars. 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


ce: BALTIMORE 3, MD . Ne York Office: 40 W. FORTIETH ST 
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In Men’s Toiletries, For Instance 














THE CLAY-COATED BOX BOARD THAT’S CUSTOM-MADE FOR EVERY ORDER 


Color-True, Smooth-Surfaced Ridgelo 
Makes the Most of Good Package Design 


Good packaging is a prime secret of success in 
myriad fields, and men’s toiletries are notable among 
them! That’s why leading manufacturers of shaving 
lotions, tale, razor blades and other men’s toilet 
articles, depend on Ridgelo to enhance the eye-appeal 
of their products. 


Ridgelo can do a sell-on-sight job for you, too! Each 
order is custom-made, right down to the smallest 
detail. Ridgelo cartons exactly conform to your print- 
ing and filling requirements . . . exactly suit your 


individual needs. 


Ridgelo’s precision control system assures you of con- 
tinued carton quality, in year-after-year repeat orders. 


Insoluble, light-resistant, integrated pigments are 
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matched to color samples with scientific accuracy. A 
wide variety of special finishes, including several 
exclusive with Ridgelo, are available for special 
problems. 


Getting the most for your money . . . that’s being 
economical in the true sense! Choose Ridgelo and 
you get packaging perfection at the lowest cost com- 


patible with fine quality standards. 


MADE AT RIDGEFIELD, N.J. 
BY LOWE PAPER COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. B. Royce, Detroit * Philip Rudolph & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 
A. E. Kellogg, St. Louis * Norman A. Buist, Los Angeles 
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is packaging service at IVERS LEE 





What We Did—Within 10 days after this packaging problem was brought to us, we were in production, and 
within 10 days more we were shipping to the customer — over 24% million tablets per day (a) in Sanitape- 
Sealtite (b) in a special, laminated, transparent, moisture-proof material (c) in catch-covers of 12 tablets each 
(d) in counter-displays of 12 catch-covers each packed in shipper’s containers — the product completely 
packed ready for national distribution. 


How We Did It—Actually, as a matter of routine, for we are the world’s largest unit-packagers of pills, tablets. 
capsules, triturates, creams and powders — with a single plant capacity of 10 million units in one shift — 
and production which can be rapidly expanded to 30 million units per day without additional equipment. 


To You —This means that we make available to customers, both large and small, facilities which get their 
product into national distribution in the shortest possible time — a vital factor in these days of intense com- 
petition. It means that our customers have at their service, the finest packaging plant in the world — without 
investing a dollar of their own in plant or equipment. 





° 


Sanitape-Sealtite is a unique method of packaging pills, tablets, capsules, : . : 
oa and powders, by which each unit or unit dose is sealed in its own as 
airtight compartment surrounded by a crimp flange assuring complete pro- ' , am : " 
tection and maintained efficacy. Packages, machines and methods covered by 4 \\ | | \ PE Sy me SI Al | | l i 
U. S. and foreign patents and patents pending. Available only through the | » = 
Ivers-Lee Packaging Service. Infringing imitators will be subject to legal “ ra > 

? . ” 


prosecution. 





IVERS-LEE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Here at Continental we make selling con- 
tainers for some of the best names in the 
proprietary and toiletries fields. We have 
a big family of these containers, and it’s 


constantly growing. 


For example, we make hinge-cover boxes 
in a wide variety of sizes, round friction 
plug cans for miscellaneous household 
products, sifter top cans in round, oblong 
and oval shapes for all kinds of powders, 
as well as a wide assortment of round lock 
top cans — some with and some without 


If you don’t see the 
container you want... 





inner seal that are excellently adaptable to 


many dry products. 


We can fit a Continental can to your prod- 
uct. And you'll be delighted by the way our 
sparkling lithography puts your product’s 
best foot forward. All along the line, you'll 
find Continental people eager to please you 
— and we're ready to begin today. 


finental #6 
of supply ° 


You cant beat Con 





CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 
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‘COLD’ time... 


is drug time...and time to order 





@ The inevitable epidemics of winter colds are upon us, but this 
year cold-sufferers can look forward to more than symptomatic relief. 

Immediate increased supplies of Caffeine and Acetophenetidin are 
available for formulation with the antihistamine drugs now being 
marketed to abort “colds.” Considerable medical experience has 
indicated that practically all antihistaminics cause drowsiness to 
some degree. The inclusion of Caffeine is expected to alleviate this 
undesirable side-effect and Acetophenetidin’s effective analgesic action 
can be counted on to relieve distressing “cold” symptoms. 

Caffeine, Phenacetin, Citric Acid and Sodium Citrate comprise an 
important part of many well-known formulations. Pfizer makes these 
products in the U.S.P. grade and our reliable “Quality Control” assures you 
that these fine chemicals live up to Pfizer standards of purity and uniformity. 

Pfizer Caffeine Alkaloid Anhydrous U.S.P. is available in 5, 25 and 
100 pound drums; Pfizer Acetophenetidin U.S.P. (Phenacetin) is 
available in 5, 25, 100 and 200 pound drums; Citric Acid U.S.P. in 
25, 50, 100 and 220 pound drums and Sodium Citrate U.S. P. in 
25, 50, 100 and 250 pound drums. Write today for prices to: 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y.; 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, IIl.; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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PRIZER 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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NEWS. 


Remensnyder Named Heyden Pres. 
John Paul Remensynder was elected 
president of Heyden Chemical Corpora- 
tion last month to succeed Bernard R. 
Armour, who died in early December. 
Mr. Remensynder has been associated 
with the company since 1920 and was 
elected a director and vice-president of 
the firm in 1944. Mr. Remensnyder is a 
Synthetic Organic 
Association 


governor of the 
Chemical 


Manufacturers 





JOHN PAUL REMENSNYDER 


and the treasurer and a governor of the 
Drug & Chemical Club. 

The board of directors also decided 
to continue the management committee, 
formed on December 9, following the 
death of Mr. Armour. The member- 
ship includes Mr. Remensnyder, R. 
Lulek and S. Askin, both vice-presidents 
and directors of the company, and P. 
van der Strickt, secretary and a director. 


Robins Donates $30,000 to Hospital 

The A. H. Robins Company, Inc., 
and the Robins family, contributed 
$30,000 for the establishment of a 
pharmacy in the proposed Memorial 
Hospital at Richmond, Virginia. The 
gift was disclosed by E. Claiborne 
Robins, president of the company, and 
was presented in memory of Mr. 
Robin’s father, who had served as the 
company’s first president until death 
in 1912. The elder Claiborne Robins, a 
native of Richmond, was a graduate of 
the University of Richmond and the 
Medical College of Virginia’s School of 
Pharmacy. 
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Sandoz Appointments 

Joe Harris has been appointed eastern 
regional manager of Sandoz Pharmaceu- 
ticals and will supervise the company’s 
activities in the seventeen states com- 
prising the New England and Middle 
Atlantic regions and Virginia. 

Nine additional appointments have 
been made known by Harry Davis, 
manager of the professional service de- 
partment of Sandoz, including John 





JOE HARRIS 


Hobbs, George Broom, Jim Murphy, and 
Nicholas Pappas who have been assigned 
to areas in New York State; Bill Burke, 
Peoria, Ill.; Page Yarbrough, North 
Carolina; Jim Bartz, Chicago; Art 
Hontz, southern Pennsylvania; and Ed 
Heine, Newark, N. J. Stanley Halley 
was promoted to assistant production 
manager. 


Chicago Chapter, Cosmetic Soc. 

Newly elected officers of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists for 1950 are Dr. Joseph 
Schultz, Lady Esther, Ltd., chairman; 
Dr. Katherine Graham, Sears Roebuck 
& Co., secretary; W. E. Lieb, Allen B. 
Wrisley Co., treasurer; and Dr. H., 
Heinrich, Kolmar Labs., Inc., vice- 
president. 


Yardley Appoints Pullen 

Fred J. Pullen, Jr., has been appointed 
advertising manager for Yardley of 
London, Inc. 
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Becomes Organon President 

Dr. Gregory Stragnell, formerly exec- 
utive vice-president and general man- 
ager, has been named president of 
Organon Inc. Dr. Stragnell states that 
Organon will expand its services to the 
medical and pharmaceutical professions, 
not only through the introduction of 
new ethical pharmaceutical products, 
but also through research on new thera- 
peutic agents like ACTH and Com- 
pound E. 


Nay Heads Drug & Chem. Ass'n 
Walter R. Nay, Chicago regional sales 
manager of Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, has been elected president of the 
Chicago Drug & Chemical Association. 
Additional officers just elected to serve 
with Mr. Nay for the 1950 term include 
Ralph Olson of 5. B. Penick & Co. as 





WALTER R. NAY 


vice-president; Mel Thompson, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp., treasurer; and 
William E. Phillips, Wm. E. Phillips, 


Inc., as treasurer. 


MRT Expands Facilities 

Marvin R. Thompson, Inc., has ac- 
quired additional production facilities 
in Stamford, Connecticut, according to 
Dr. Thompson, director of research, be- 
developments in the 
research division. The new products 
requiring the expansion in facilities in- 
clude Lactol-MRT, a discovery in the 
field of gastro-intestinal diseases, and 
Sudosal-MRT, important in the fields 
of high blood pressure, heart, kidney 


cause of new 


and vascular diseases. 


Malpass Heads Harvey Production 

George N. Malpass was recently 
placed in complete charge of production 
at the G. F. Harvey Co., Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and will simultaneously 
retain his direction of research and con- 
trol. 








Pittenger Pres. Drug Exchange 

Dr. Paul S. Pittenger, vice-president 
in charge of quality control, Sharp & 
Dohme, Inc., has been elected president 
of the Philadelphia Drug Exchange for 
1950. Other new officers include George 
F. Applin, Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, as vice-president; J. Mervin 
Rosenberger, Smith, Kline & Franch 
Laboratories, secretary; and Harold C. 
Haberstadt, Shoemaker & Busch, treas- 
urer. 


District Managers Confer 

Thirty-four district office managers, 
and plant, department and _ general 
managers of the Glass and Closure 
division of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany attended a conference at the Com- 
pany’s general office in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania in January. J. C. Feagley, 
vice-president and general manager; 
R.A. Horning, assistant general manager 
and production manager; and Roger H. 
Hetzel, general sales manager, Glass 
and Closure division, presided over the 
four-day conference. In addition to 
special meetings, the program included 
an address by H. W. Prentis, Jr., presi- 
dent, and an inspection tour of the E. I. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Cel-O-Seal operations at Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


New Wyeth Div. Headquarters 

\ new Wyeth division sales head- 
quarters and warehouse was officially 
opened last month at 5101-03 Lakeside 
Avenue, Cleveland, under the manage- 
of Don Wilson. F. V. D. Jones is the 
branch warehouse manager. The area 
served by the new warehouse will in- 
clude all of Ohio and portions of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


Names T. G. A. Committee 


Karl Voss, of Karl Voss Corporation, 
and chairman of the convention com- 
mitee of the Toilet Goods Association, 
has named the following who will serve 
on his committee: A. R. Ludlow, Jr., 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., as 
treasurer; Paul E. Forsman, C. H.Fors- 
man Company; Philip E. Haebler, Gold- 
schmidt Chemical Corp.; M. Lemmer- 
meyer, Aromatic Products, Inc.; Walter 
S. Nuckols, Swindell Brothers, Inc.; 
Edward D. Russell, Am. Newspaper 
Publishers Ass’n; Lamson M. Scovill, 
Scovill Mfg. Co., J. W. Thayer, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co.; and Kenneth W. 
Tracy, Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. The 
Convention will be held May 16, 17 and 
18 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hetel, New 
York. 


Reardon with Roubechez 

T. H. Reardon, formerly of Nauga- 
tuck Aromatics, joined Roubechez, Inc., 
in a sales capacity early in January. 
Roubechez further announces that it 
purchased the patent rights and good 
will of the R. W. Wilson Company, 
manufacturers of caps and closures. 


Magnus Receives Trade Post 


Joseph B. Magnus, vice-president of 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., has 
been elected a vice-chairman of the 
international Trade Section of the New 
York Board of Trade. 


Appointed by J. T. Baker 

Francis A. Wandell and Robert H. 
Meier have been appointed director of 
purchases and inventory control and 
purchasing agent, respectively, of the 
J. T. Baker Chemical Company. 


Matchabelli Appointments 

Owen Stoner, vice-president in charge 
of advertising and promotion for Prince 
Matchabelli, Inc., has been named “as- 
sistant general manager, according to 
H. Robert Marschalk, newly elected 
president and general manager. Also 
made known was the appointment of 
William Jeffery as sales manager, suc- 
ceeding Paul W. Pearson who had re- 


signed. 


M. M. & R. Sales Conference 

Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
held its annual sales conference during 
the first week of January at the Hotel 
Warwick, New York. Outstanding 
leaders in many industries delivered 
talks to the audience of sales represerta- 
tives, technical experts and executives. 

A display of over 943 products was 
set up as an indication to the ever-in- 
creasing number of uses for flavoring 
and perfuming materials. The theme of 
the convention, which was under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur H. Downey, 
technical director of Magnus, was **Mak- 
ing Your Know-How Sell.”’ In com- 
menting on the convention during his 
talk at the concluding session, Percy C. 
Magnus, president, stated that this con- 
ference had been the most illuminating 
annual sales meeting in the history of 
the company. 

One of the high-lights of the dinner 
meeting held on the last day was the 
induction of John W. Felton, Jr., and 
Gordon Leech into the MM&R_ 20- 
Year Club. Mr. Felton is the division 
sales manager, southeastern district and 
assistant vice-president. while Mr. Leech 
is the sales representative for Pennsyl- 
vania and southern New Jersey. 


Nineteenth sales and staff dinner of Magnus, Mabee, & Reynard, Inc., which was held at the Hotel Astor in early January and marked 
the closing of the four-day session. Those attending included sales representatives, technical experts, and executives of the company. 
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Starr Re-elected Secretary 


Dr. Donald F. Starr, chief chemist of 


the insecticide division of S. B. Penick 


& Co., has been re-elected secretary of 


the insecticide section of the American 
Association of Economic Entomologists 
for the year 1950. Dr. Starr is also a 


member of the scientific committee of 


the Chemical Specialty Manufacturers 
Association, and has been elected vice 
chairman of the committee. 


Conner with SKF 

Dr. Robert T. Conner has joined 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories as 
technical assistant to the director of the 





DR. ROBERT T. CONNER 


research laboratories, in which position 
he will work on the laboratory phases of 
development problems. Dr. Conner 
had previously been vice-president of 
research and development at the Har- 
rower Laboratories. 


Pneumatic Scale Makes Purchase 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, has purchased 
the full line of Carter-Vac vacuum filling 
machines formerly manufactured and 
sold through the mechanical division, 
General Mills Inc., Minneapolis. The 
equipment includes automatic rotary 
machines designed for production filling 
of free flowing and non-free flowing 
materials at speeds ranging up to 300 
per minute and several single head 
manually fed units. 


Monsanto Grants Harvard Award 

Robert K. Mueller, production man- 
ager of the plastics division, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, and Alfred Loeffler, 
general manager of the New York 
branch office, have been awarded leaves 
of absence to attend the advanced 
management program at Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business 
Administration, according to William 
M. Rand, president. 
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Triest Heads Vanilla Ass'n 

William Triest of Zink & Triest Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has been elected 
president of the Vanilla Bean Associa- 
tion of America. Other new officers 
include J. Schmidt of Dodge & Olcott, 
Inc., vice-president, and J. Manheimer, 
treasurer. New directors are Edward 
S. Buckley, Thurston & Braidich; A. H 
Hunziker, Hunziker, Inc., Chicago; and 
J. H. Maxwell, Camax Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Dr. Kitchen on NYU Staff 
Dr. D. K. Kitchen, medical director 
of Bristol Laboratories, has been ap- 





DR. D. K. KITCHEN 


pointed assistant clinical professor of 
dermatology and syphilology on the 
part-time staff of the College of Medi- 
cine of New York University. He re- 
mains as medical director of Bristol and 
vice-president of Bristol-Myers, the 
parent organization. 


Norwich Plans Expansion 

Norwich Pharmacal Co. has an- 
nounced that construction of a new 
plant in Norwich, N. Y., will begin early 
in March. The structure will be used 
for making chemicals used in the prepa- 
ration of drug products manufactured by 
Norwich and its wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary, Eaton Laboratories, Inc. 


Funkey Becomes V.P. of Carr-Lowrey 

The election of John H. Funkey to the 
position of vice-president and sales 
manager of the Carr-Lowrey Glass 
Company was recently announced. Mr. 
Funkey joined the organization in 1932 
as a member of the sales staff. 


Fleet Holds Sales Meeting 

The C. B. Fleet Company held its 
annual sales meeting in December in the 
Virginian Hotel, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
In addition to an address by C. G. 
Baber, president, important papers were 
delivered by a number of special speak- 
ers, including Francis Record White- 
house, M.D.; Harold Stratton, president, 
northern New Jersey branch of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association; 
and Dr. George E. Miller of the Buffalo 
School of Medicine and the Buffalo 
General Hospital. 

Members of Fleet's Pioneer Club read 
several papers during the first day’s 
business session. During the course of 
the conference O. B. Newton, Jr., sales 
manager, announced that Fleet has, for 
the first time in its history, four division 
representatives who will visit detail men 
of various territories four times a year. 


Members of the Pioneer Club of C. B. Fleet Company, Inc., who attended the sales 
conference recently. Membership requires a minimum of twenty years’ detailing for 
Fleet for each man. Left to right, standing: John Petersen, Glendale, Calif; d Gordon 


Myers and William S. Holt, 


hicago; A. R. Shelly, Cleveland; Stanley C. 


mith, San 


Francisco; Charles D. Hawkins, Brooklyn; Cooper Ponton, Scarsdale, N. Y.; Paul Hol- 

zapfel, Kansas City; and Douglas Henderson, Philadelphia. Left to Right, seated: Fred 

T. Bergstrom, Los Angeles; William E. Avery, Atlanta; E. H. Turpin (president), Jackson 
Heights, N. Y.; and L. S. Matthews, Winston-Salem, N. C 
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90 1 PURE MONOESTER CONTENT 





MY VEROL 


DISTILLED MONOGLYCERIDES 


Myverol Type 18-05 Glyceryl Mono- 
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JDPi now makes available to the drug and cos- 
metic industry the most powerfully dispersing 
monoglycerides ever offered in commercial quan- 
tities. With minimum monoester content of 90%, 
2 to 3 times the purity of ordinary monoglycer- 
ides, Myverol Distilled Monoglycerides offer ex- 
citing new possibilities in the compounding of 


new cosmetic emulsions. 


“Myverol” is a trade-mark identifying 
high-potency monoglycerides, as pro- 
duced by Distillation Products, Inc. 





The greater effectiveness of this material as a 
surface-active agent can also lead to profitable 
improvements in appearance, texture, stability, 
and longer-lived freshness of many products. 


Myverol Distilled Monoglycerides are uniformly 
odor-free, catalyst-free, and soap-free—a uniquely 
pure material that will be incorporated into many 
fine products that the coming years will reveal. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


along with specification sheet and quotations. Experiment with this remark- 
able new emulsifier. Results will challenge your imagination with the possi- 
bilities it offers in the development of your product line. Write, wire or phone. 





DISTILLATION PRODUCTS coccacotrces 


791 Ridge Road West, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Division of Eastman Kodak Company 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. © 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Gillies & Loughlin, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 






Distillers of Oil-Soluble Vitamins and Other Concentrates for Science and Industry; Manufacturers of High Vacuum Equipment 
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100 Years for Sheffield Tube 


Having been founded in 1850 as a 
toothpaste business by Dr. W. W. 
Sheffield, a noted New England dentist 


and chemist, the Sheffield Tube Cor- 





L. TRACY SHEFFIELD 


poration is this year celebrating its 
100th year. The original business was 
carried on by Dr. L. Tracy Sheffield, son 
of the founder. In 1892 he introduced 
toothpaste in tubes, the demand for 
toothpaste having increased to such an 


extent as to merit the manufacture of 


collapsible metal tubes for the Sheffield 
product. 





W. KYLE SHEFFIELD 


A distinct tube manufacturing plant 
was established at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and having since been greatly ex- 
panded, is now operating under the 
management of the third and fourth 
generations of the original family. The 
Sheffield Tube Corporation of 1950 
manufactures tubes for toothpaste, cos- 
metics, toiletries, medicinals, pharma- 
ceuticals, lubricants, liquid cements, and 
similar items. 


Factory and home offices of the cor- 


poration are under the guidance of 


President L. T. Sheffield in New London, 
Conn. W. Kyle Sheffield, vice-president 
directs the New York sales and export, 
while the Chicago sales office is managed 
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THOMAS C. SHEFFIELD 


by Charles Arch, and the West Coast 
Sales office in Los Angeles, by Vice- 
President Thomas C. Sheffield. 


Richer Named Production V.P. 

Archie S. Richer was elected vice- 
president in charge of production for 
Fine Organics, Inc. Ernest Segessemann, 
member of the board, remains vice- 
president and technical director of the 
company. 


Director of Bio-Ramo Drug 

Francis Ramo Cusumano, president 
of the Bio-Ramo Drug Co., Inc., has 
announced that John Charles Thomas, 
radio, concert, and opera artist, was 
elected a director of the company during 
a recent meeting of the board. 


Elected Pres. of Perfumers Soc. 


George J. Tombak, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., was elected president 
of the American Society of Perfumers at 
a recent annual business meeting. Addi- 





GEORGE J. TOMBAK 


tional officers included Waldo Reis, van 
Ameringen-Haebler, Inc., as vice-presi- 
dent; William H. Barlow, Orbis Prod- 
ucts Corporation, secretary; R. B. Houk, 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc., treasurer; and 
Jacques A. Masson, Ph. Chaleyer, Inc., 
as director for a three-year term. 


To Distribute Plaxpak Bottle 

The H. Smith Bottle Supply Com- 
pany, Atlanta, has been appointed by 
Plax Corporation division, Hartford- 
Empire Company, to handle distribu- 
tion of Plaxpak squeezable polyethylene 
bottle. 


Branch and assistant branch managers of Bristol-Myers Company meeting with top sales 
executives at a recent New York meeting. Standing, left to right, Harry B. Rooney, western 
manager; Bruce W. Mansfield, assistant western manager: J. T. Wallace, midwestern 
manager; Robert O. Slaughter, assistant southern manager; Hayward C. Wheeler, southern 
manager; Marion J. Smith, southwestern assistant manager; Burton Riordan, southwestern 
manager; Irving J. Newfield, assistant New York manager; Landon W. Burbage, New 
York manager, and Rudolph R. Schirk, Assistant mid-western manager. Seated are J. W. 
Brooks, vice-president; Joseph P. Hardie, vice-president in charge of sales; and Vrooman 
H. Freer, assistant vice-president 
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Private dinner party at the Waldorf in New York in January, given by Bourjois, Inc. in 
honor of Nelson W. Millard, former sales manager of the department store division, and 
Harry Barr, former sales representative in the Philadelphia-Baltimore-Washington area, 
both of whom have resigned. Seated around the table, left to right, are Grace Coppage, 


Harry Barr, Paul H. Douglas (president), Nelson W. Millard, 


ladys Bliss, and George 


Plastow. Standing: F. W. Miller, John Douglas, C. L. Baker, H. Gregory Thomas, R. L. 
O'Brien, Normal F. Dahl, and W. E. Malone. 


Flavor Convention Plans 

Plans are progressing for the 4st 
annual convention of the Flavoring 
Extract Manufacturers’ Association to 
be held from May 7 to 10 at the Tray- 
more Hotel in Atlantic City, according 
to John N. Curlett, president. Dr. J. W. 
Sale, chief of the beverage branch, 
division of food, of the Food and Drug 
Administration and one of the major 
speakers, will address the convention on 
“Some Recent Administrative Opinions 
and Court Decisions under the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, of In- 
terest to Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers.” 

Extract manufacturers who are not 
members of the association, and who 
wish to attend the convention, may 
contact Frank D. Nowland, chairman, 
membership committee, % George H. 
Nowland Co., 23 West Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. Those interested in 
advertising in the Proceedings of the 
convention may contact Louis J. Woolf, 
chairman, advertising committee, % H. 
Kohnstamm and Co., Inc., 83-93 Park 
Place, New York 7. 


Johnson On Extensive Trip 

Harry T. Johnson, general 
manager of Kathleen Mary Quinlan, 
departed in January on an extensive 
trip through the western states to visit 
the Quinlan accounts. 


sales 


Board Member of Trust Co. 


Lawrence D. Barney, president of 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., was elected 
to the board of Montclair Trust Co.., 
Montclair, N. J., in late January. 
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Vermeulen V.P. of Bristol Labs. 


Albert Vermeulen, manager of the 
export division of Bristol Laboratories, 





ALBERT VERMEULEN 


Inc., was elected vice-president of the 
company at a meeting of the board of 
directors, according to Frederic H. 
Schwartz, president. 


Addresses Chem. Development 
Ass'n 

James Day, manager of the pharma- 
ceutical sales department, the Dow 
Chemical Company, presented a talk 
on “Unique Problems of Commercial 
Chemical Development for Pharmaceu- 
tical Consumption” before the Com- 
mercial Chemical Development Associa- 
tion in January. He discussed the prob- 
lems encountered by the chemical sup- 
plier in the development of new 
chemicals for the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing trade, and how these problems 
can be coordinated between the chemical 
supplier and the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer. 
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Luckman Resigns From Lever 

Charles Luckman resigned his post as 
president of Lever Brothers Company 
last month simultaneous with the visit 
to this country of Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 
and Paul Rykens, chairmen of the 
British and Dutch parent companies 
respectively. 

In a formal statement on behalf of 
the board of directors of the parent 
companies, the chairman attributed the 
resignation to “‘a disagreement as to the 
future policy of the American company 
that we were unable to resolve.” 

Plans will be carried through on the 
construction of the new Lever House 
building at 53rd and Park Avenue and 
work is expected to start in the early 
spring. No successor has been chosen to 
the Lever presidency, and until the 
position is filled, the executive responsi- 
bility will be handled by three directors 
of Unilever, Arthur Hartog, L. J. Hey- 
worth and F. D. Morrell. 


Bouton with Synfleur 

John A. Bouton was made head of the 
flavor department of Synfleur Scientific 
Laboratories, Inc. on February first, ac- 
cording to Luis de Hoyos, president. 





J. A. BOUTON 


Formerly president of South Labora- 
tories, Inc., Greensboro, N. 
worked in the flavor departments of 
Dodge & Olcott (12 years) and S. B. 
Penick & Co. (3 years), and has written 
a number of articles on the subject of 
flavoring. 


C., he also 


Oswald Technical Director 

Dr. Victor J. Oswald has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the Cana- 
dian subsidiary of Firmenich & Co., 
Carameed, Ltd., Toronto, according to 
Charles C. Bryan, resident partner of 
the parent company. Dr. Oswald was 
until recently associated with Stafford 
Industries, Ltd. 
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Addition to Abbott Labs. 

Construction of a $1,800,000-addition 
to one of its large manufacturing build- 
ings was begun by Abbott Laboratories 
in December. It will be used principally 
for a warehouse and for making bulk 
intravenous solutions. The structure 
will consist of five floors and a basement 


and will add 270,000 square feet of 


floor space to Abbott's production 
facilities. Work is expected to be com- 
pleted in one year. 


Collins to Visit New York 

D. R. Collins, chairman of the board 
of Goya Ltd., will visit New York from 
February 20 to March 4 in connection 
with the distribution of Goya perfumes 





D. R. COLLINS 


in the United States. He may be con- 
tacted through Goya’s advertising 
agents, Colman, Prentis and Varley, Inc,,. 
10 East 49th Street. 


Robins’ Largest Training Class 

Thirty-one new medical service repre- 
sentatives of the A. H. Robins Company, 
Inc., attended the largest training class 
ever conducted by the company a short 
time ago, and have since been assigned 
to various territories throughout the 
United States. 


Ross Cosmetic Consultants 

Jack Ross, formerly associated with 
Revlon and Max Factor, respectively, 
has announced the formation of J. Ross 
Cosmetic Consultants at 161 West 18th 
Street. The telephone number is 
W Atkins 9-4256. 


New Sharp & Dohme Building 


Sharp & Dohme is constructing a 
modern branch office and warehouse at 
2208 Asquith Street, Baltimore, accord- 
ing to E. W. Metzger, director of domes- 
tic branches. The one-story building, 
expected to be completed in May, will 
contain 26,000 square feet of floor space. 
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Architect's drawing of addition to Abbott Laboratories which is expected to be com- 
pleted in about a year. Work was started on the $1,800,000-building in December. 


Kates Named Sales Representative 
Maurice Kates has been appointed 
sales representative for the New England 
and upstate New York territory of 
Polak’s Frutal Works, Inc. He will 
make his headquarters in Boston. 


Searle Files Stock for Sale 

G. D. Searle & Co. recently filed a 
registration statement with SEC cover- 
ing 246,573 shares of $5 common stock. 
Of this amount 26,573 shares of author- 
ized but unissued stock will be offered 
by the company to employees and 220,- 
000 shares will be purchased by under- 
writers from certain large stockholders. 


Stiles on Advisory Committee 

David D. Stiles, associate director of 
sales at the Abbott Laboratories has 
been named a member of the advisory 





DAVID D. STILES 


committee of the University of Illinois 
College of Pharmacy. His appointment 
extends for a period of five years. 


Take 85-Day Boat Trip 

Francis T. Dodge, chairman of the 
board of Dodge & Olcott, Inc., and Mrs. 
Dodge sailed in January on the R.M.S. 
Caronia for an eighty-five day voyage to 
the West Indies, South America, Africa, 
and Mediterranean ports. Mr. Dodge 
plans to visit D. & O. sales representa- 
tives and buying agents in Europe, East 
Africa and South America. 
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Warner Firm Reorganized 

The firms affiliated with both the 
William R. Warner & Co., Inc. and 
Richard Hudnut Company in the United 
States and eighteen foreign countries 
were reorganized in January under the 
new title of Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 

Elmer H. Bobst, president and direc- 
tor of the parent firm, William R. 
Warner & Co., Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of Warner-Hudnut at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors in 
January and agreed to renew his exist- 
ing contract for five years. 


Hobson Named Credit Manager 


R. Milton Hobson has been named 
credit manager of the Bodeker Drug Co. 
according to William T. Allen, president. 


Sun Tube Expands 


Sun Tube Corporation has purchased 
an additional building in Hillside, New 
Jersey, which will be used for the expan- 
sion of its aluminum slug and cap 
molding operations. 


Thom Appointed Ass't Treasurer 

Grenville P. Thom was named assist- 
ant treasurer of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany in January at a meeting of the 
board of directors. Mr. Thom has been 
credit manager of the company for the 
past twenty-two years and will continue 
in that capacity. 





GRENVILLE P. THOM 
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Schering Appoints Amster 

The appointment of M. William 
Amster, M.D., as head of the medical 
service department has been announced 


by Francis C. Brown, president of 
Schering Corporation. He succeeds 


Mexican Ass'n Elects Officers 


Benito Couriel was elected president 
of the Colegio de Quimico-Farmaceuti- 
cos Biologos de Mexico (Mexican Asso- 
ciation of Pharmaceutical Chemists) for 
the years 1950 and 1951. 


Additional 





DR. M. WILLIAM AMSTER 


Dr. Norman L. Heminway who has be- 
come associate director of Schering’s 


clinical research division. 


Douglas Heads Salesmen's Ass'n 

Charles V. Douglas, Heyden Chemi- 
cal Corp., has been elected president of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry, Inc. for 1950. 
Other officers elected include Paul W. 
Hiller, Innis, Speiden & Co., as vice- 
president; Edward A. Bush, Bush 
Aromatics, Inc., treasurer; and Robert 
J. Milano, Millmaster Chemical Corp., 
as secretary. 

Warren F. Schumacher, J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co., and Denman C. Peniston 
of the Solvay Sales Corp. were named 
directors for a three-year period, while 
Ralph L. Ericsson of Sumner Chemical 
Co. was elected a director for two years 
to fill the term of Mr. Milano, new 
secretary. 


Riordan Named Hooker Treasurer 


Dennis A. Riordan has been elected 
treasurer of the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, succeeding John F. Bartlett 
who retired as treasurer and assistant 
secretary in December of last year, ac- 
cording to E. R. Bartlett, president. 


In Foundation Ceremonies 

Dr. William Lakritz, 
Florasynth Laboratories, and one of the 
directors of the Jerome D. Solomon 
Memorial Research Foundation, Chi- 
cago, recently participated in the open- 


president of 


ing ceremonies at the newly equipped 
laboratory and research library which 
has been set up in Hektoen Institute 
by the Foundation. 
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BENITO COURIEL 


officers elected include Humberto Far- 
rera, vice-president; Luz Maria Rodri- 
guez, first secretary; Luis Lopez Bello, 
assistant first secretary; Vincente Castro 
Francisco Gomez, 
assistant second secretary; Glemencia 
Briseno, treasurer; and Martha Tijerina, 
assistant treasurer. 


second secretary; 


Lambert Appointments 

John Shiell has been appointed sales 
manager of proprietary products of the 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, accord- 
ing to E. T. T. Williams, president. Mr. 
Shiell will divide his time between the 
company officers in St. Louis and those 
at 930 Newark Avenue, Jersey City. 
Antle has become assistant 
sales manager of proprietary products 
with headquarters in St. Louis. 





Kammerer Heads Perfumery Ass'n 
W. F Kammerer, manager of the 
Chicago office of George Lueders & Co.. 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
Perfumery, Soap and Extract Associa- 
tion, Inc. Other members elected for the 





W. F. KAMMERER 


1950 term include Benjamin Bridge, 
Jr., Bridge Chemical Co., as vice-presi- 
dent; Charles E. Arch, the Sheffield Tube 
Corporation, secretary; and Z. D. Sap- 
penfield, Allen B. Wrisley Company, as 
treasurer. 


Nelson, Baker & Company Sold 

The Purepac Corporation has ac- 
quired Nelson, Baker & Company, the 
Penslar Company, and subsidiaries and 
will operate both companies completely 
apart from its own operation. Basic 
sales policies will remain unchanged and 
field sales staffs have been retained, 
according to Purepac, which has en- 
gaged W. S. Gregory as general man- 
ager of its Nelson Baker-Penslar opera- 
tion. Mr. Gregory had formerly been 
an executive of Nelson Baker for many 


years. 


Joseph D. Solomon, far right, honorary president of Dr. Jerome D. Solomon Medical Re- 

search Foundation, showing some of the equipment in new laboratory to (left to right) 

M. Z. Holland, Dr. J. Lester Wilkey, and Dr. Wm. Lakritz, president of Florasynth Labora- 
tories. 
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MANUFACTURED for MEDICINAL, VETERINARY, and ALLIED DRUG PRODUCERS 


ACETOPHENETIDIN CINCHONA SALTS 
BARBITURATES FINE ALKALOIDS 
BISMUTHS GLYCEROPHOSPHATES 
BROMIDES IODIDES 

CAFFEINES LACTIC ACID 
CALCIUM SUCCINATE MERCURIALS 


CAMPHOR MONOBROMATED 
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OPIUM DERIVATIVES 


Write for the N.Y.Q. Catalogue of Fine Chemicals 


RUTIN 
SALICYLATES 
SULFA DRUGS 
TANNIC ACID 
TERPIN HYDRATE 
THEOBROMINES 
VITAMINS 


The NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 








GENERAL OFFICES: 99-117 NORTH ELEVENTH STREET + BROOKLYN 11, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PLANT: 729 WEST DIVISION STREET 
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Stoecklin Named Kolar Rep. 

A. L. Stoecklin has been appointed 
representative of the new office of Kolar 
Laboratories, Inc., in Cincinnati. 








A. L. STOECKLIN 
Gauer with Hudson Mfg. Co. 


Joseph A. Gauer has been appointed 
general manager of Hudson Manufac- 
turing Company. He had formerly 
been associated with Fritzsche Brothers 
until his retirement as manager of the 
Chicago branch. 


Named to Medical Research Div. 


Stanislaus H. Jaros, M.D. has been 
appointed to the staff of the medical 
and research division of Ayerst, McKen- 
na & Harrison Limited, subsidiary of 





STANISLAUS H. JAROS 


American Home Products Corporation. 
Dr. Jaros had formerly been associated 
with the Arlington Chemical Company 
and with the Burroughs-W ellcome Com- 
pany. 


Broder Industries Sold 


The tools, dies, molds and equipment 
of Broder Industries has been acquired 
by Sam Schwartzman, who has re-or- 
ganized the company under the name of 
Calumet Manufacturing Co., with offices 
at 565 Fifth Ave., New York. The new 
company will manufacture metal and 
plastic lipstick containers, rouge boxes, 
plastic jars and metal and plastic special- 
ties. 
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Joins Vick Subsidiaries 


Stephen G. Capkovitz has been ap- 
pointed chief chemist and perfumer of 
Prince Matchabelli, Inc., Seaforth, Inc., 
and the Sofskin Company, subsidiaries 
of Vick Chemical Company, according 





STEPHEN G. CAPKOVITZ 


to Hugh D. McKay, chairman of the 
board of Prince Matchabelli and Sea- 
forth. Prior to this appointment, Mr. 
Capkovits had served as chief chemist 
of Yardley of London and Albert Verley, 
and assistant perfumer of the Norda 
Essential Oil and Chemical Company. 


50 Years with Lueders 

August Miller, chief of the receiving 
department of George Lueders & Co., 
recently completed his fiftieth year with 
the company and was concurrently 
honored at a luncheon party at the Drug 
and Chemical Club. Mr. Miller became 
the seventh employee to finish fifty 
years with Lueders. 


George F. Applin 

George F. Applin, manager of the 
Philadelphia Branch of Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works since 1912, died Janu- 
ary 31 at his home in Philadelphia at the 
age of sixty-six. Born in Albany, N. Y. 
September 15, 1883, he was educated in 
Albany High School. Following his 
graduation in 1902 he was associated 
with Howard Gauss, drug retailer, then 
assistant to his father who was general 
manager of Walker & Gibson Company, 
wholesale druggists of Albany, and later 
with Eli Lilly & Co., entering the employ 
of Mallinckrodt in 1905. Mr. Applin 
was appointed general manager in the 
Philadelphia area in 1912, opening an 
office and warehouse there at that time. 
He retained this position until the time 
of his death. 

Exceptionally well liked and well 
known throughout the Philadelphia 
territory, he was past president of the 
Philadelphia Drug Veterans Association; 
director and vice-president of the Phila- 
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delphia Drug Exchange; past president 
of the Philadelphia Drug Club; trustee 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science. He was also a Mason and 
trustee and steward of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Philadelphia. His wife 
and son survive him. 


Grant R. Graham 

Grant R. Graham, first vice-president 
of the wholesaling affiliate of Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, died early 
in January at the age of 52. Mr. Graham 
first worked for the Powers, Weightman 
& Rosengarton Co., later joining Valen- 
tine H. Smith Co., where he became 
vice-president. When this company was 
absorbed in 1929 by Smith, Kline & 
French, Mr. Graham became credit 
manager of the latter, and advanced to 
the vice-presidency in 1933. He was a 
member of the Board of Control of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association, and the Philadelphia Drug 
Exchange. Surviving are his widow, 
Mrs. Agnes Flynn Graham; two sons, 
Richard W. and Alexander J. Graham; 
a daughter, Marilyn D. Graham; and a 
sister, Dora Graham. 


Edward |. Hopkins 

Edward I. Hopkins, of J. L. Hopkins 
& Co., died recently at his home in 
New York at the age of sixty-six. He 
was the only son “of the late J. L. 
Hopkins, founder of the company. 


Lothair S. Kohnstamm 

Lothair S$. Kohnstamm, president of 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., died last 
month at the age of sixty-nine at his 
home, 1185 Park Avenue. Mr. Kohn- 
stamm in 1932 became president of the 
company which was established by his 
granduncle, Joseph Kohnstamm, in 
1851. He had been associated with the 
firm forty-eight years and had taken an 
active part in helping the United States 
Government arrive at standards for the 
Federal pure food and drug act. Sur- 
viving are two sons, Paul and Richard 
Kohnstamm, and a daughter, Mrs. 


Leslie Ogden. 


Mrs. Ruth Dow Doan 

Mrs. Ruth Dow Doan of Midland, 
Mich. and wife of Leland I. Doan, 
president of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, died in January during a visit to 
New York. Her death, which occurred 
while she and Mr. Doan were dining, 
was attributed to natural causes. 
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The tablets or pills ~ 
are counted by means si 
of mechanical count- 
ing wheels with 
unfailing accuracy; 
correct count is a 
mechanical certainty. 

The tablets drop into 

the containers indi- 
vidually, thus keeping 
dusting and breakage Ee 

at a minimum. If the 

tablets go into the 
machine whole, they sau ted 
come out whole. Fi tm 





Model TBS, 
Straight line, 
Fully Automatic 


Model TBS, US Automatic Tablet and Pill Filling Machines 
are designed for high speed, fully automatic counting and 
filling of tablets and pills and some types of capsules. 

Equipped for straight line delivery of containers to and from 
filling stations, labor costs are reduced to an absolute minimum 
and packaging made into a single line, completely automatic 
operation. 

Available with many modifications, the machine is ideal either 
for large volume, maximum production, speed packaging of a 
few products or for packaging many different shapes and sizes 
of pills and tablets in a wide range of containers. 

Always fast and accurate, the entire machine is functionally 
designed for versatile yet fool-proof and economical operation. 

Write today for complete details. 








The Model TBS fills any 
count, odd or even, of pills 
and tablets, coated and un- 
coated, and some types of 
capsules, into bottles, car- 
tons, boxes and other rigid 
containers. 


¥% Produces speeds of from 60 
to 150 filled containers per 
minute on counts of 12 to 
100. Proportionately lower 
speeds on higher count 
containers. 


*% Is available equipped with 
4, 6, 8 or 10 filling chutes, 
to suit individual volume 
and speed requirements. 











SIMPLE, FAST, CHANGE-OVERS 


Change-overs in count, con- 
tainer or product can be made 
easily and speedily, by the use 
of quickly interchangeable units. 
Following are typical change-over 
times: 

Change of count .... 5to 10min. 

Change of container..10 to 15 min. 
*Change of product ..20 to 30 min. 
*(Indicated time applies to change in 
size or shape of product, includes clean- 


ing of machine, preterably by vacuum, 
and will vary with conditions.) 








NET & GROSS WEIGHING * PACKAGE FORMING & FILLING ® CARTON SEALING, LINING, WRAPPING * BOX MAKING 





Pp? | AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INc. 


Owning and Operating NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. *® CARTONING MACHINERY CORP 





45 ARBORETUM ROAD, ROSLINDALE, BOSTON 31, MASS. 


Branch Offices: New York *% Cleveland *% Chicago *% San Francisco (Mailler Searles, Inc.) 
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anagement Forum 





By FRANCIS CHILSON 


Industrial Consultant 


Big Business 

The government suits against the A. & P. and Du 
Ponts involve principles which affect everyone and 
provide us with an opportunity to compare the manage- 
ment of the two firms. By every means possible, with 
truth and with fiction, the A. & P. is endeavoring to 
influence public opinion in its behalf and to prejudice 
the government’s case before it is actually brought into 
court. After an initial public protest DuPont is going 
its own quiet way preparing its case without endeavor- 
ing to prejudice anybody, and you may be sure that 
when finally their case is heard, it will be found to 
have been exceedingly well prepared. 

The theme of the A. & P. protests is that the great 
buying power of the firm enables it to keep prices down. 
From what I know, from experience in the food business, 
I think this is pure fiction. But even if this contention 
were demonstrably true, one charge of the govern- 
ment’s would automatically be established, because any 
firm large enough to keep prices down is also large 
enough to keep them up whenever it wishes to do so. 
In other words the A. & P. or any such firm has too 
much power. For many reasons other than this I'd 
like to see the A. & P. subdivided. 

DuPont on the other hand has grown vast and power- 
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ful, not by price control one way or another; not by 
buying up competitors and unrelated companies as so 
many of the big holding companies do; but simply by 
the outward pressure of its own creativeness. DuPont 
has created not merely new products but whole new 
industries. 

No one can deny the A. & P. and DuPont (and many 
other companies like them) full measure of credit for 
their contribution in building our economy, but there 
should be an optimum size beyond which a corporation 
should not be permitted to grow. How big that is no 
one can say; one can only guess. No one, certainly, 
would like to see a combination of DuPont, U. S. 
Steel and Standard Oil. We'd know that would be too 
big because such a combine not only could control the 
economy but the government as well. When any corpor- 
ation gets so big that it can control prices of products 
indispensable to the nation, it runs the risk of govern- 
ment control as a public utility and that’s only one step 
from government ownership—socialism, communism 
or any other ism you like. 

In a big nation like ours with a big economy, there 
must be big corporations especially in the primary in- 
dustries. Only big corporations have the capital to 
undertake the research and development work neces- 
sary to maintain growth and incidentally that growth 
itself automatically creates a whole fringe of new in- 
dustries, and thus provides increasing opportunities 
for small businesses of every kind. The problem, like 
the problems of government, is finally insoluble. As 
individual citizens our only hope is to maintain an 
alert government which will from time to time smack 
the big corporations down when they seem to be too 
big. Sometimes the government will win; sometimes it 
will lose but so long as it continues to fight bigness 
per se we shall have a system of checks and balances 
that will continue to control economic as well as political 
power. 


Corridors 

I'd like to have the value of the space wasted in corri- 
dors throughout the trade. Many people seem to feel 
that there is some disadvantage in having plant traffic 
pass from one department to another unless it is confined 
within partitioned corridors. It is my contention that 
when a new plant is properly laid out, there should be 
very little through traffic excepting that of supervisory 
personnel, and supervisors should go through the de- 
partments anyway to see what’s going. People forget 
that it is not only the space within the corridors that 
is wasted—they say, indeed, that such space is not 
wasted anyway because aisles must be provided for— 
but the important waste—the real waste lies inside the 
partitions because equipment cannot be backed tight 
against partitions. Usually about two feet is left between 
the partition and the equipment so that, if for no other 
reason, maintenance mechanics can service the equip- 
ment. Sometimes handwheels and other operating 
devices are located on the back of equipment and hence 
enough space must be left to get at them. Now if you 
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Photo of Rear view of the New Model B-49 Straight-Line Vacuum Filler 
showing set-up utilizing nine tubes for bandling six-ounce containers 


Quick, On-the-Job Changeover 
For Any Container 
Up to Gallon Size 





NEW 
A versatile machine for filling 
STRAIGHT-LINE liquids and semi-liquids. Designed 
VACUUM for quick, on-the-job changeover 
FILLER for any container up to gallon 











size and with efficient speeds on 
all size containers without undue pressure upon the 
operator. 


Mechanical innovations introduce more comprehen- 
sive automatic machine operation for eliminating 
hand servicing. The product handling system is de- 
signed for quick clean-up after runs and the operating 
mechanism is simple and substantial for many years 
of enduring, uninterrupted filling service. 


Seldom does a new machine, so quickly, make a place 
for itself in established filling set-ups either on steady 
production or as a versatile standby unit for peak loads. 
The Model B-49 Bulletin will give you the interesting 
details; write for it today. 


U. S. BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY COMPANY 


4013 NORTH ROCKWELL ST. CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


OFFICES: Boston—Dallas—Houston—Denver—Los Angeles—New York— 
Phoenix—Portland—San Francisco—Seattle—Tam real—Toronto— 


—Mont 
Vancouver— Winnipeg . EXPORT OFFICE: Toledo, Ohio 
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WHEN YOU USE A MIKRO 
You Will Find That You --- 





NO. 2TH MIKRO-PULVERIZER blending face powder 
mixtures. Complete blending —color and perfume thor- 
oughly mixed, results in fine textured powders requiring 
no further treatment. Total of 13 MIKROS in this plant. 


Let us show you how others have effected economies 
and improved their finished product through the use of 
MIKRO grinding and dust collecting equipment spe- 
cially designed for the Drug and Cosmetic Industry. 


THE MIKRO PLAN FOR 
PROCESSING EFFICIENCY 


If you have a pulverizing or dust control problem, our 
engineers will study it, telling you what our equipment 
and the MIKRO-Plan can do for you. There is no charge 
for this service which is based upon thousands of tests 
and performance records. 


MIKRO-PULVERIZERS—in six sizes 

MIKRO-ATOMIZERS—in three sizes 

MIKRO-COLLECTORS—in single or 
multiple-bag units. 


WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrated catalog and 
information regarding our uncharged-for laboratory 
service to help you solve your pulverizing and dust 
collection problems. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
22 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 
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MATOS SER 


Also Makers of the MIKRO-COLLECTOR 
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have a five foot corridor enclosed within partitions, 
space consumption actually is nine feet. When a five 
foot aisle is maintained with no partitions equipment 
can be backed up to the aisle on both sides thus making 
it perfectly accessible without interference with what- 
ever traflic there may be. Space costs too much these 
days to waste any of it. 

I have another reason for opposing partitions when- 
ever it is possible to avoid their use: they are costly. 
\ steel and glass soundproof partition costs from fifteen 
to twenty dollars a running foot. Tile and glass which 
is popular in many pharmaceutical plants costs from 
forty to sixty dollars a running foot depending upon 
height. Partitions moreover decrease the flexibility 
of operating areas enormously. Of course there are 
operations which must be enclosed—ampouling for 
example—and in such instances partitions are manda- 
tory. My advice is: make your layout without any 
partitions at all; then put them in where no alternative 
is possible. 


Hypersonics 

Brush Development Company, Cleveland, Ohio, an- 
nounce the availability of Ultrasonic Devices for 
laboratory, pilot plant and industrial applications. This 
news is of primary importance to manufacturers of 
suspensions, ointments and cosmetic creams especially. 
This department several years ago suggested the appli- 
cation of ultrasonics to emulsification, clarification, 
mixing and sterilization operations, but up to now prac- 
tical, economical equipment has not been available. 

Ultrasonic energy has been given many and various 
treatments in recent semi-technical writings. The full 
impact of the enormous possibilities of ultrasonic energy 
can be understood only if the action and effect of this 
phenomenon is, at least to some extent, realized. The 
powerful action of ultrasonic vibrations is made possible 
by the tremendous accelerations connected with it. 

As compared with gravity, which produces an in- 
crease in velocity of 32 feet per second each second in a 
falling body, the acceleration in a high-intensity ultra- 
sonic wave in a liquid is extraordinary. The accelera- 
tion rate produced may be as high as 12,500 miles per 
second each second. Imagine, if you can, this action 
repeated first in one direction and then in the opposite 
direction 1,000,000 times per second. Such an accelera- 
lion, applied continuously to a physical body, would 
move il a million miles in 10 seconds. 

The above conception of the degree of acceleration 
achieved with the production of ultrasonic energy is 
essential to an understanding of the applications of this 
new force. It is this acceleration which, when directed 
into molecules of a substance under treatment, can 
provide a number of chemical or physical phenomena 
which may bring about desired changes in molecular 
structures and other properties of the material being 
processed. 

Ultrasonics, and their application to industrial prob- 
lems on a laboratory or research basis, are more or less 
known in industry. Research divisions of many firms 
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engaged in production and processing are familiar 
with the effectiveness of ultrasonic force when applied 
in specific processing techniques. The successful results 
obtained in processing a wide range of products— 
liquids, solids, powders and gasses—have created a 
tremendous interest in this new ultrasonic-force tech- 
nique. 

The use of ultrasonic energy is important not only in 
industrial manufacture but in biological and agricul- 
tural fields as well. Shown here is a brief list of ac- 
complishments in various fields: 

1. The complete emulsification of non-miscible 
liquids such as oil and water. 

2. The suspension in a liquid of powdered material 
of different basic characteristics. 

3. The rearrangement of the molecular structure 
within a great variety of substances. 

1. (a) The acceleration of bacterial growth, or (b) 
destroying bacteria. 

5. The acceleration of electrolytic agents. 

All these past accomplishments, however. have been 
on a laboratory or test-tube scale due to many limiting 
factors. 

It has been an accepted fact among many scientists 
for years that ultrasonic force would be of tremendous 
value to industry if the barrier of limiting factors could 
be overcome and this amazing force could be used in full- 
scale production units. After years of research and 
testing, The Brush Development Company has broken 
through these barriers with Hypersonic equipment and 
brings to industry the first full-scale apparatus. 

The prime source of ultrasonic force is found in 
piezoelectric, literally “squeeze-electric,’’ devices. This 
phenomenon, discovered by the brothers Jacques and 
Pierre Curie in 1880, has been studies with increasing 
vigor during the past 25 years. 

Quartz and other similar crystals have piezoelectric 
properties. This means that the crystalline structure of 
the element produces controlled vibrations upon the 
application of electric current. 

\ variety of methods were considered and tested in 
ultrasonic experiments. As time went on, it was found 
that one device was most practical in the production 
of high-frequency, high-intensity ultrasonics. 

This device involved the use of natural quartz crys- 
tals which were processed to the necessary shapes and 
dimensions. However, during World War II the greater 
part of the world’s known supply of natural quartz 
was used in large quantities for various purposes, leaving 
a very meager supply available. The major limitation 
of the use of natural quartz was the lack of crystals 
large enough for full-scale industrial use in ultrasonics. 

Much effort has been put into research on artificial 
production of quartz and some promising results have 
been obtained, but crystals large enough for industrial 
ultrasonic applications would still be prohibitively ex- 
pensive. 

A solution to the problem of supplying large-size 
generators of ultrasonic energy came from a direction 
which scientists only 10 years ago could hardly have 
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NEW COLTON 


16-PUNCH ROTARY PRESS 


New Colton No. 216 Rotary Tablet Press is built for fast, 
economical production of all kinds of tablets up to 5” 









diameter and 114,” cell. Shaved, heat-treated gears, run- 
ning in sealed oil bath, give permanent precision and long 
life—an exclusive Colton construction. Variable speed for 
different materials. Micrometer cell adjust- 


ment. All adjustments easily made. 


ARTHUR COLTON CO. 


Div. SNYDER TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
3405 E. LAFAYETTE + DETROIT 7, MICH. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





SPECIALISTS IN PHARMACEUTICAL AND PACKAGING 
MACHINERY FOR OVER 65 YEARS 





MOLDED CLOSURES 


Twin 
by Terkelsen 


Air Cleaners 
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Bottles - Jars 
Containers 





STOCK CUSTOM 





Two bottles automatically cleaned at one time. ay / life- 
time, Air Compressor with BUILT-IN AIR SUPPLY ANK 
assures a continuous reservoir of regulated filtered compresse 
air. 
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Built with precision workmanship for outstanding produc- 
tion performance that has distinguished them for over a 
quarter of a century. 
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INQUIRE ABOUT OUR: 
Gravity Bottle and Can Filling Machines 
Piston Filling Machines 
Collapsible Tube Filling 
and Closing Machines 


PERL-OUSSANI 


Stock sizes 10 m/m 
to58 m/min phenolics 
or striking urea colors 


We specialize 
in private mold 
designs 





Terkelsen MACHINE COMPANY 
324 A STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Jesselson Sales Co., Inc. J. Rabinowiiz & Sons, Inc. 
347 Fifth Ave., New York 15 2 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17 
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imagined. About the beginning of World War II 
scientists at the Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Com- 
pany (now a division of National Lead Company) 
found that certain ceramic materials containing Titani- 
um, exhibited a dielectric capacitance far in excess of 
anything known before. War-time research led to the 
conclusion that this ceramic can be made to possess 
electric properties which show a striking analogy to the 
magnetic properties of iron and a mechanical response 
to applied electric energy which makes it comparable 
and in certain ways superior to the piezoelectric crystals 
such as quartz. 

Intense study by Brush scientists of the novel elec- 
tromechanical properties of this material led to the de- 
sign of forms of ceramic “transducers” of electrical 
energy into ultrasonic sound energy which show operat- 
ing characteristics entirely different from piezoelectric- 
crystal transducers or magnetostrictive devices. 

Brush has developed techniques and methods of pro- 
ducing finished ceramic elements in a variety of shapes. 
Thus it is now possible to build large industrial-type 
transducers to fit practically any specific purpose. The 
ceramic material may take the form of a spherical shell 
or a cylindrical tube which concentrates the sound 
energy in a specific operating area. 

One characteristic of piezoelectric crystals previously 
used is that the electrical driving voltage must be ap- 
plied in a fixed direction and results in a mechanical 
action in a fixed direction. In the ceramics this limita- 
tion is not present. 

In ceramic elements the direction of the mechanical 
action is determined by a polarizing electric field ap- 
plied during manufacture and its direction may be made 
to vary at will from one point of the transducer to an- 
other. For example, in a tubular transducer element, 
the polarizing direction may be at all points directed 
toward the central axis of the tube. 

Thus it is possible to obtain ultrasonic waves emanat- 
ing uniformly from a curved surface; the waves thus 
produced may be concentrated into a limited area 
where a sound-energy concentration is obtained which 
is even much greater than on the surface of the ceramic 
element. 

Another advantage of Brush ceramic elements is their 
ability to develop high power without the need of high 
voltages, as encountered in quartz-crystal generators. 

Because of the flexibility of applications made pos- 
sible by the Brush ceramic element and because of its 
definitely superior characteristics, industry for the first 
time has available ultrasonic equipment which foretells 
the widespread use of this revolutionary technique of 
processing materials. Brush maintains a testing and 
engineering laboratory and will gladly cooperate. 


Points of View 

There has been in the drug and cosmetic industry a 
marked let down during the past two years in the con- 
struction of new plant facilities. But the ball will soon 
start rolling again because the hoped for decline in 
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construction costs has not materialized and in my judge- 
ment will not in our generation. As a matter of fact 
some signs point to still higher construction costs. So if 
you need a new plant don’t wait much longer. And the 
drug and cosmetic industry needs new plants—so 
many of its plants are obsolete. 

When a new plant is planned three points of view are 
possible: the point of view of the architect and builder; 
that of your own personnel (representing the “‘inside”’ 
viewpoint); and that of the trade expert who will look 
at your project from an industry wide viewpoint. 

These viewpoints may be described this way: the 
architect knows little or nothing about your business 
excepting what he learns in a casual and necessarily 
limited study. What he does learn will be influenced 
(and therefore prejudiced) by your own people—a con- 
dition which cannot be avoided. The architect will 
accept without question statements of operating cond® 
tions and necessities as they are given him. Since 
architects operate in all industries they rarely are expert 
in any. But they must be listened to because they do 
know structures, and they do know what has been done 
in unrelated industries to solve plant problems that are 
similar to our problems. The architect will never at- 
tempt to project the future growth of the plant. He will 
wish to make certain that you have allowed enough 
space for present and anticipated developments. But 
beyond that he will not attempt to go. His basic idea 
is that, since the future cannot be predicted accurately, 
the thing to do is build another building whenever you 
need it. Architects have little conception of material 
handling or operating efficiency or costs. 

The inside viewpoint is a viewpoint developed by the 
experience and observation of your own men. Many 
inside men have had no experience in any plant but 
their own; many have never even visited other plants. 
When their views are sought regarding a new plant 
layout, you can depend upon it they will want more 
space for operating departments; they will have some 
conception of what is needed for contemplated product 
additions and they will do a very fine job usually in 
creating a good layout for the business you are now 
doing. They've lived with their old layouts; to some 
extent they know what’s wrong with them. But they 
do not know the industry and cannot be expected to 
anticipate what might be added in the future with re- 
spect to new products. They are not experienced in 
plant layout—such projects happen usually but once 
in a lifetime in any given plant—they are not plant 
designers. Inside men invariably over emphasize their 
present problems and can see clearly only their present 
business. 

The trade expert’s viewpoint is shaped by experience 
in every part of the industry—or should be. He is con- 
cerned not so much with what might be expedient now 
as he is with assuring his client that the layout is in 
accord with correct fundamental principles and also in 
harmony with the norms of the industry. He knows 
how, in course of time, drug and cosmetic companies 
grow and change their emphasis. He knows, from the 
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mistakes of omission and commission of other firms 
throughout the industry, what provisions to make to 
anticipate plant changes and expansion. 

When the three viewpoints are harmonized an efli- 
cient and attractive layout inevitably results. When any 
one of them gets out of line money is wasted and re- 
sults fall far short of what they should be. This explains 
the existence of so many inefficient plants throughout 
the industry. Luckily our profit margins are still so 
wide we are able to carry inefficient plants without 
worrying about them. I wonder if that always will be 
true? 


The following information is supplied by manufacturers 
of the equipment described and claims made below by these 
manufaclurers are passed along for what they are worth. 
Presentation of such nolice in this department is not to be 
taken as endorsement of the claims or of the equipment. 


Hard Capsule Filling 

Organization of a new hard capsule filling depart- 
ment has been announced by Robin Pharmacal Co., 
manufacturers of compressed and coated tablets. The 
recent addition of Lilly capsulating equipment, accord- 
ing to Sidney Rich, president, has enabled the company 
to meet the widespread demand by manufacturers for a 
reliable, but economical hard capsulating service. 


New Packaging Machine Co. 

Perry Metal Products Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
nationally known for their creation, development and 
promotion of automatic packaging machinery for phar- 
maceuticals, are expanding their activities in this direc- 
tion, Samuel Sack, Perry president, announced today. 
\ Pharmaceutical Division has been organized and 
placed under the direction of Frederick H. Guterman, 
division manager. Mr. Guterman was formerly an 
engineer and sales representative in the Mid-Atlantic 
district of General Electric Company. 

Not only cost-reducing, scientific and rapid packaging 
but filling and labeling for the chemical and pharma- 
ceutical industries will be the province of the new Perry 
Division. Special attention will be devoted to the crea- 
tion of brand devices to meet unusual problems, as well 
as the utilization of methods previously developed. 
The goal will be the elimination of bottlenecks in pro- 
duction caused by packaging difficulties. 

Perry is already known for its work in this field; the 
new set-up represents a co-ordination of activities. 
They have gained a good deal of recognition for their 
work on the “Accofil” which they are making for the 
Lederle Laboratories Division of the American Cyana- 
mid Corporation. The machine is being used by manu- 
facturers of penicillin, streptomycin, and other anti- 
biotics all over the world. 

Formerly vials of these life-giving drugs were filled 
at a rate of 300 per operator per day. The demand far 
outstripped the rate of packaging. Perry, selected by 
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Lederle to manufacture a two-operator machine which 
filled 20,000 vials a day, made delivery of the first of 
the packaging units in less than 35 days. 


Electronic Weigher 

The Automatic Scale Company, P. O. Box 46, Village 
Station, New York 14, New York, announces a new 
automatic electronically controlled net weighing ma- 
chine known as Model NPY. 

The new weigher will weigh up to 5 pounds of 
material and has a bucket capacity of 270 cubic inches. 
It will operate on bags, cardboard cartons, glass and 
metal containers. 

The weigher is equipped with a specially designed 
and patented feeder that will handle such delicate 
materials as tea leaves without breakage, and at the 
same time assures a uniform flow of material to the 


weighing bucket. It also handles such materials as 





spice, coffee, cereals and other materials not sufficiently 
free flowing to pass through gravity feeders. 

An electronically controlled high speed valve closes 
when the exact weight is reached, thereby reducing the 
amount of material in suspension at the instant of 
exact weight. The uniform flow in addition to the high 
speed valve action makes possible a high degree of 
accuracy on weights up to 5 pounds. 

\ preliminary feed chamber is provided immediately 
above the feed cut off valve. This allows material to 
build up during that period of the cycle when the 
bucket is dumping its charge. When the valve is 
opened, this chamber discharges into the bucket and 
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acts as a preliminary charge, being immediately followed 
by the slower uniform feed. In this fashion it is possible 
to get high speeds combined with an accuracy only 
found on lower speed weighing. Speeds up to 25 and 


30 per minute on | pound charges with an accuracy of 


|/16th of an ounce have been obtained on other models 
with this type feeder in many plants. 

\ shock absorber is used to remove vibrations when 
the bucket door is opened and closed. This shock ab- 
sorber filters out vibrations that otherwise might cause 
bad weights and unnecessary wear on knife edges and 
bearings. 

Oilless self-lubricating bearings are used so as to 
keep the oil can away from food being packaged. This, 
of course, reduces the hazard of getting oil into pack- 
aged products through carelessness of operator. 

\ hand lever is provided so that the weigher can be 
set for fully automatic dumping or be dumped at the 
will of the operator. 

Speed of the Model NPV can be predetermined by 
the operator. By the addition of a simple coordination 
mechanism the weigher can be synchronized with any 
automatic machine or conveyor line. 


Superdraulic 

Superdraulic Corporation, 14256 Wyoming Avenue, 
Detroit 4, Michigan, announces a new variable delivery 
model of their Junior Superdraulic pump. 

The Junior, with 6 gallon per minute capacity at 
5,000 pounds pressure is ideally suited as a pulsation- 
free feed for production machines as well as on test 
operations. 

Now, with the manual variable control, output can 
be regulated from 0 to 6 gallons per minute for con- 
venient control of machine operation without variation 
in the motor speed. 

The overall dimensions of the new pump including 
base is only 1114” by 10”. It is available without the 
base for flange mounting. 

\ new illustrated catalog tabulates output and in- 
put details on both the variable and constant models. 


Ivers Lee—England 

The growing importance of Sanitape-Sealtite pack- 
aging abroad as well as at home, is evidenced by this 
booth of Ivers-Lee Great Britain. It was displayed at 
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the First National Packaging Exhibition in Manchester 
and created unusual interest, particularly among 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. 


Stokes Dryers 

“STOKES VACUUM SHELF DRYERS” is the 
title of a new 4-page bulletin now available from the 
F. J. Stokes Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Complete description and specifications, including 
sizes, are given for STOKES VACUUM SHELF 
DRYERS which provide safe, rapid drying under 
vacuum. 


Weight Dryer 

A truck dryer of unusual design is offered by Lydon 
Brothers, Hackensack, N. J. It differs from customary 
dryers in that the floor of the unit is actually a scale 
platform. Hence you can determine the exact amount 





of moisture you wish to remove and set your scale 
control accordingly. When the requisite amount of 
moisture has been removed the scale will cut off the 
steam and air supply automatically. 


Rotary Filtration 

{ new 24-page, two color Bulletin outlining the 
principles of continuous rotary vacuum filtration, has 
just been released by Filtration Engineers, Inc., 155 
Oraton St., Newark 4, N. J. This well illustrated book- 
let gives technical details of the FEinc Rotary Vacuum 
Filter with the FEine String Discharge, and shows how 
this filter speeds the continuous processes of many 
industries. 

Included in this Bulletin 103 are a large cutaway 
view of the FEinc String Discharge Filter, details of 
the FEinc Automatic Valve, general construction speci- 
fications, and typical installation diagrams. 
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ABBE 
TURBO 
SIFTER 


Used by hundreds of leading 
chemical, drug, cosmetic, plastic 
and other plants ‘vith amazing re- 
sults in time saving and product 
quality. Write for Bulletin 65. pacity of 30 to 300 Ibs./hr. 


ENGINEERING CO. 
NEW YORK 7. N. Y. 





This small #1 Sifter, with 
a screening area of only 131 
sq. in. can produce up to 1000 
Ibs. of clean, sifted material 
per hour. It occupies less than 
5 sq. ft. floor area. Easy to 
charge, operate, clean, is 
quiet and dustproof. Made in 
larger size to handle up to 
5000 Ibs./hr. and more, de- 
pending on material and mesh, 
and in a Midget size for ca- 


ABBE 
36 CHURCH STREET ° 





ERTEL BACTERIAL RETENTIVE 
LABORATORY 
FILTERS 


belong in every 
modern laboratory 


DESIGNED TO AUTOMATICALLY 
PERFORM THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
FEATURE OF DOUBLE FILTRATION 





One of the salient features of the 
laboratory unit is the built-in 
stone fibre eliminator which pre- 
vents filcer sheet fibres from pass- 
ing out of the filter. Simplicity 


Ertel Laboratory Filters are 
available in two models to meet 
varying laboratory requirements; 
4” sheet size—1 liter 45 min- 

4” sheet size—1 liter 15 


utes; 7% 
minutes. For larger capacities 





EPPENBACH 
HOMO-MIXER 


A MIXER FOR SOLVING 
YOUR PROCESSING PROBLEMS 


The Homo-Mixer reduces 
particle size — increases 
total surface area—shortens 
batch cycles. 


An efficient emulsifier and 
disperser—easily sterilized 
and cleansed. 

Mixes in vertical planes— 
prevents stratification and 
dead spots—minimizes sur- 
face boil. 

Available in laboratory, 
pilot plant and production 
sizes. 


Designed to fit your tank or 
kettle—or furnished with 
single shell, steam jacketed, 
electrically heated, oil bath 
or tilting type kettles. 





Write for Copy of Catalog No. 402 


EPPENBACH inc. 


45-10 Vernon Bivd. Long Island City, N. Y. 














the Ertel pyrogen and bacterial 
retentive line of production fil- 
ters will meet all requirements 
from one to ten liters of aqueous 
solution per minute. Pyrogen re- 
tentive units are manufactured in 
either stainless steel or in nickel, 
chrome or silver plated bronze. 


ERTEL ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


KINGSTON 
New York City Soles: 


40 West 48th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


ASBESTOS FILTER SHEETS ® 
CYLINDER TYPE DISC FILTERS 
VACUUM BOTTLE FILLERS © PUMPS @ 


of design permits easy cleaning 
Make sure that your laboratory 
includes one of these versatile 
filters. 

For further information on 
Ertel filters and other Ertel Liq- 
uid Handling Equipment, write 
for Catalog 15; no obligation. 


ASBEST 
° P 
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SANITYPE 


(Stainless Stee!) 


PRESSURE STERILIZING FILTERS 
FOR 


BACTERIOLOGICAL, BIOLOGICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMICAL AND FOOD FILTRATION 





hat 


A new and improved stainless steel unit for the 
clarification, polishing and sterilization of all types of 
pharmaceutical solutions and medicinal preparations, 
including serums, plasma, vaccines, antibiotics, vite- 
min, saline and glucose solutions. 

All internal surfaces coming in contact with 
liquid are smooth and highly polished, as well as all 
external surfaces. Write for latest illustrated litera- 
ture which gives complete details. 


I 
¥ 


_ 





F. R. HORMANN & CO., INC. 


17 Stone Street, Newark 4, N. J. * Plant: Glen Cove, Long Isiand 


NORTHERN GLASS COMPANY, 118 Sacramento Street, Son Francisco, Col 
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to load and operate 


For Low-Cost Mixing 


You can save time and labor in your mix- 
ing and blending operations with an Alsop 
Stainless Steel Mixing Tank. The special- 
ly designed sloping bottom and side outlet 
insures complete and fast draining. The 
shorter legs makes the whole Tank low 
for easier loading and operating yet allows 
unrestricted clearance between tank bot- 
tom and floor. You can be sure of depend- 
able, efficient mixing with minimum 
cleaning time and operating costs. Avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes and 


capacities. 


AIR-TIGHT STORAGE TANKS 


Here’s a complete line of 
stainless steel Air-Tight 
Tanks for efficient, main- 
tenance free storage, de- 
canting and settling. The 
all welded construction, 
rounded corners, and the 
highly polished, crevice- 
free surfaces mean years 
of dependable, low cost 
service. We can supply 
these Closed-Tanks in all 
sizes, with complete Mix- 
ing Unit Assemblies 
mounted on either the top 
or side as desired. 








Write for our latest Cataloque 


Our new catalog completely 
describes our Mixing and 
Storage Tanks, Filters and 
Agitators. Write for your free 
copy. The Alsop Engineering 
Corporation, 502 Cass Street, 
Milldale, Connecticut. 










ALSOP ENGINEERING CORP. 
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Patent Thoughts and Trends 


By THOMAS CIFELLI, Jr., Patent Attorney* 


Sympatholytic Agents 

This month our attention will be 
given to three items: we shall take a long 
look at two recent U. S. patents which 
are believed to be the first ones which 
cover sympatholytic agents; and a short 
look each at the position of fluorinated 
compounds as the subject of future 
patent protection; and the article en- 
titled ““Patents On Doom,” by Di Cyan 
and Glaccum, This Journal, December, 
1949, page 644. 

On December 13, 1949, 
Rieveschl, Jr. and Robert W. Fleming 
obtained U. S. patents 2,490,834 and 
2,490,835, the patents being assigned to 
Parke, Davis & Company. U. S. 
2,490,834 covers benzhydryl beta hy- 
droxy alkyl amines and U. S. 2,490,835 
covers the corresponding beta haloalkyl 
amines. It is the latter compounds which 
are the important ones; these being 
said to be powerful sympatholytic agents 
having the ability to block the pressor 
effect of epinephrine and therefore useful 


George 


in peripheral vascular diseases and 
neurogenic hypertension. The alcohols 
disclosed and covered in U. S. 2,490,834 
are used in the preparation of the sym- 
patholytic halides. 

An interesting aspect of the sympath- 
olytic patent situation is that Rieveschl 
and Fleming apparently have obtained 
the first U. S. patents covering these 
substances, even though they are not 
believed to be the pioneers in this field. 
This honor probably belongs to Drs. 
Mark Nickerson and Louis S$. Goodman, 
of the University of Utah, School of 
Medicine, whose report on N,N-di- 
benzyl - beta - chlorethylamine (Diben- 
amine), Proc. Am. Fed. Coin. Res., 2: 
109, 1945, stimulated considerable phar- 
macological research on the problem. It 
is true that ergot alkaloids were first 
studied for this purpose by Dale (1906). 
Later, yohimbine and ethyl yohimbine, 
certain benzodioxane derivatives and 
other substances were reported to 
possess some degree of adrenergic block- 
ing activity, prior to the publication of 
Nickerson and Goodman. However, the 
usefulness of the compounds prior to 


*Newark, New Jersey 
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Nickerson and Goodman was said to be 
limited by their toxicity, side-effects, or 
short duration and incompleteness of 
blocking action. 

One not a medical man might well ask 
why should anyone get excited about 
materials having the long-winded name 
of sympatholytic or adrenergic agents. 
The answer could probably only be ade- 
quately stated and understood by 
medically-trained individuals. Never- 
theless, even laymen can understand the 
implications. For, one needs cite only a 
few examples to illustrate the impor- 
tance of sympatholytic agents in the 
treatment of disease. The treatment of 
high blood pressure represents a crucial 
medical problem even today. This can 
easily be appreciated when it is noted 
that one out of every three people over 
fifty years of age die of some disease 
related to the heart and blood vessels. 
At present, an operation known as the 
Smithwick operation is sometimes per- 
formed in the treatment of high blood 
pressure. This operation involves re- 
moval of certain parts of the sym- 
pathetic nervous system. The use of 
sympatholytic agents makes it possible 
the desired purpose 
In addi- 


to accomplish 
without any operation at all. 
tion to eliminating the ordeal of such an 
operation, the permanent loss of the 
excised parts is also avoided by the use 
of the sympatholytic drugs. Again, in 
the treatment of certain types of diseases 
of the blood vessels of the arms and 
legs (peripheral vascular disease), opera- 
tion of the sympathetic nervous system 
is often performed. This condition could 
be treated medically with sympatholytic 
agents. 

In the more highly organized forms of 
life the nervous system is indispensable 
for existence and is necessary in order to 
keep the internal environment of the 
organism constant and to allow adapta- 
tion of the organism to its environmental 
surroundings. In mammals the nervous 
system is divided into two large parts, 
the central nervous system consisting of 
the brain, spinal cord and peripheral 
nerves, and the autonomic or visceral 


nervous system. The central nervous 
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system controls such 
thought, locomotion and sensation, as 
well as emotion. The visceral nervous 
system is concerned with regulating all 
the autonomic functions of the body in- 
cluding heart rate, blood pressure, 
circulation of blood to different parts of 
the body, secretion and motility of the 
stomach and intestine, size of the pupil, 
sweating, temperature control, respira- 
tion, urinary tract function, etc. It is 
also concerned with emotions, particu- 
larly in joy, anger and fear. Life would 
be impossible without the visceral nerv- 
ous system which is also intimately con- 
nected anatomically and physiologically 
to the central nervous system. 


processes as 


The visceral nervous system is like- 
wise traditionally divided into two 
parts, one known as the sympathetic 
nervous system and the other as the 
para-sympathetic nervous system. Most 
organs of the body are supplied by 
nerves from both of these divisions and 
as a general rule the actions of these 
nerves stand in opposition. For ex- 
ample, the sympathetic nervous system 
causes dilatation of the pupil of the eye 
whereas the parasympathetic nervous 
system causes slowing of the heart beat 
whereas the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem causes speeding of the heart rate. 
The sympathetic nervous system causes 
constriction of blood vessels and a rise 
in blood pressure, whereas the para- 
sympathetic system causes dilatation of 
blood vessels and a fall in blood pressure. 
The intestinal tract is stimulated by the 
parasympathetic system and relaxed by 
the sympathetic system. 

Within the last twenty years it seems 
to have been definitely established that 
when a nerve impulse travelling over a 
nerve reaches the muscle cell or gland 
cell, a chemical substance is released 
which acts on the muscle or gland cell 
causing it to respond in its characteristic 
fashion. In the sympathetic system this 
chemical substance is known as sympa- 
thin, and perhaps is identical with the 
hormone of the adrenal medulla gland 
which is called adrenalin or epinephrine. 
In the parasympathetic nervous system 
the chemical is known as acetylcholine. 
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In other words these two chemicals, 
acetylcholine and epinephrine, when 
given to animals or man will result in 
the same type of bodily reactions as 
caused by stimulation, respectively, of 
the parasympathetic and sympathetic 
nervous systems. Indeed, in the body, 
the sympathetic nervous system dis- 
charges not only sympathin but also 
epinephrine from the adrenal medulla. 

Many diseases, syndromes, and symp- 
toms experienced by patients are re- 
lated to abnormal functions of the 
para-sympathetic or sympathetic nerv- 
ous system or to an imbalance between 
these two systems. In the para-sympa- 
thetic field excellent drugs such as 
belladonna alkaloids are available to 
cause a blocking of either acetylcholine 
or para-sympathetic nerve impulses. In 
the sympathetic field, no such drug is 
available. Although, as already indi- 
cated, some drugs have been suggested 
in this latter field, they have not been 
found to be suitable, because they are 
said to be too toxic to be used exten- 
sively in man or because they are not 
sufficiently potent, or because they have 
so many side-effects that no specificity 
of action can be obtained. 

It is not surprising therefore, in view 
of the importance of the Nickerson and 
Goodman publication, that Dr. Nicker- 
son was awarded the annual John J. 
Abel prize in Pharmacology for 1949 
by the Society for Pharmacology and 
Experimental Therapeutics, and that the 
activity of other scientists including 
Rieveschl and Fleming was apparently 
stimulated. 


“Patents on Doom’ 

In their article, Di Cyan and Glaccum, 
while praising the U. S. patent system 
nevertheless feel that there are a large 
number of medicinal patents which they 
believe should not be issued because they 
cover “trivia.” The authors did not 
hide behind general statements but 
actually specifically pointed out a num- 
ber of patents which they believe should 
not have been issued. 

No attempt will be made here to 
comment on the opinions expressed by 
Di Cyan and Glaccum. However, two 
statements of patent law made in the 
article and susceptible of misunder- 
standing will be commented upon here. 
The first statement follows: “‘Under the 
L. S. patent system, such a reward is 
the monopoly given to the inventor for 
a limited period of time, to practice and 
utilize the invention disclosed in his 
patent, but particularly to prevent 
others from practicing or utilizing it 
for the statutory period of monopoly.” 
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It is important to keep clearly in mind 
that a patent does nol grant the right to 
practice and utilize the invention dis- 
closed therein, but merely the right to 
prevent others from practicing or 
utilizing the invention. It is believed 
that the quoted matter is not entirely 
clear on this point. 

On page 645 the Di Cyan and Glac- 
cum article states that “The courts 
have held that a known composition 
used medically to treat a specific ailment 
is not patentable.” If what is meant by 
this statement is that the courts have 
held that a known composition cannot 
be repatented, the statement is correct. 
However, if what is meant is that one 
cannot obtain a patent covering a proc- 
ess for utilizing a known composition 
in the treatment of the human body, the 
statement is not believed to be correct. 
In this connection, it is nevertheless 
interesting to note that for a long time 
the U. S. Patent Office did follow the 
policy of not allowing claims to the 
treatment of human beings. At present, 
it is understood that this policy is no 
longer followed. 


Fluorinated Compounds 

Fluorine, for various technical and 
economic reasons, has not come into any 
great commercial usage. However, be- 
cause of its connection with the atomic 
bomb project during the war, a lot of 
work was done for the government, in- 
volving the preparation and properties 
of fluorinated compounds. That it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility 
that some commercial use apart from 
the atomic energy project will result 
from this work, is believed to be quite 
apparent in the enfolding patent litera- 
ture. It would seem very fitting should 
work initiated in connection with a 
death-dealing project eventually point 
the way to life-preserving drugs. 


RECENT PATENTS 


2,489,927—M e rc k — Intermediates 
for Amino Acids. 

2,489,965—U p j o h n — Germidical 
Compositions. 

2,490,780—S terling Drug—Para- 
Aminobenzamides. 
2,490,911-2—Parke, Davis—Purifica- 
tion of Antifibrinolysin. 
2,490,937—Abbott Labs.—Aminoal- 
kyl-phenyl Lactones Antispasmod- 
ics. 

2,491 ,065—Nederlandsche — Process 
for producing ascorbic acid from 2- 
heto-levo-gulonic acid. 
2,491,452—Am. Home Products— 
Vitamin preparation Stabilized with 
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Glucous-delta-lactone as a_ stabi- 
lizer. 
2,491,473—Burroughs Wellcombe & 
Co.—N-Dialkyl Alkoxynaphthami- 
dines. 
2,491,537—U. S$. A.—Liquid Inject- 
able Oil-Pectin Drug Compositions. 
2,491,741—J. H. T. Ledrut—Double 
Camphorate of Hyoscyamine and 
Morphine. 
2,491,815—Indiana Univ. Founda- 
tion—5-Phenyl-5-Sec. Butyl Barbi- 
turic Acid. 
2,492,128—Raytheon Mfg. Co.—Ac- 
celerating Growth of Micro-Organ- 
isms by intermittent exposure to 
certain compressional wave vibra- 
tions. 
2,492,188 to 195—Merck—Dihydroxy- 
Ketopregnines and the Like. 
2,492,243—Merck—Esters of Penillic 
and Isopenillic Acids. 
2,492,467, 2.492,487—U. S. A.—Anti- 
malarial quinolines. 
2,492,492—J. T. McCreary—Lipstick 
Holder & Applicator. 
2,492,636-7—B. W. Hendrickson— 
Hair Curler. 
2,492,642—F. Interrante—Combina- 
tion Hair Curler and Bobby Pin 
Fastener. 
2,493 090-—Wm. S. Merrell Co.—2,3- 
Alkyl-substituted Glycidamides. 
2,493,202—M e reck—Fluid Oil-bees- 
wax vehicle for parenteral admin- 
istration of drugs. ~- 
2,493 ,318-22—Eli Lilly—Imidazolium 
Compounds. 
2.493,471—Parke, Davis—Stabilized 
Sympathomimetics. 
2,493,578—Ward, Blenkinsop & Co. 
Cyano-alkylamino derivatives of 
acridine. 
2,493,645—Hoffmann - La Roche — 
Nicotinic Acid—Beta-picolyl-amide. 
2,493,729—Hoffmann-La Roche—l- 
Alkyl-2-Phenyl-3-Alkyl Indanes. 
2,493,730—Hoffmann-La Roche—2- 
(p-Oxyphenyl)-3-Isopropy!-6-oxy In- 


danes. 
2,493.773, 2,494,253—C i b a—Hydro- 
phenenanthrene. 


2,493,780—Merck—3, 11—Diketo-17, 
20-Dihydroxypregnanes. 

2,493,797 —Givaudan—2,4-dinitro-3- 
ethyl-6-tertiary butyl anisole musk. 
2,494,083—W y e t h—Desubstituted 
Glycyl Derivatives of Amino Quino- 
lines. 

2,494,084—W yeth—Barbituric Acid 
Derivatives. 

2,494,125—Burroughs Wellcome — 
Uracils. 
2,494,254—Ciba—Hydrofluorene Car- 


boxylic Acids. 
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TEETHING DROPS: Your 
favor of submitting a formulation 
which can be used satisfactorily for 
relieving pain of teething babies will 
be appreciated. Trenton. 

The following formula for teeth- 
ing drops, given in a British publi- 
cation, should meet your require- 





ments: 

Caraway oil 1 dr. 
Oil of dill 1 dr. 
Alcohol l oz. 


EGG SHAMPOO: Can you tell me how egg shampoos are 
made and the proportion of egg used in making them? Montclair. 

One procedure is to incorporate about one per cent of dried 
egg yolk in a shampoo formula. Of course, its inclusion is an 
indication for the use of preservative. Further details on the 
use of egg in shampoos, is provided in British patent 569,106 
granted to D. Cauchaner in 1945. 


UNIVERSAL INDICATOR: As a subscriber I am taking 
the liberty of submitting a question. I would like to prepare a 
universal indicator solution which will show the range of color 
changes from p H 1.0 to pH 10.0. I should be very much obliged 
if you will give me a good formula and instructions. Milano. 

I do not have a formula for an indicator which will cover 
the pH range you desire, however, a quite satisfactory indi- 
cator has been presented by van der Burg. According to his 
method, a universal indicator can be made from five mg. of 
thymol blue, 25 mg. of methyl red, 60 mg. of bromothymol 
blue and 60 mg. of phenolphthalein. These are dissolved in 
75 per cent alcohol to make 100 cc. of solution; this is then 
neutralized with hundredth-normal sodium hydroxide to 
produce a green color, but for high and low pH values it can 
be used directly. This combination shows at whole pH values 
between 4 and 10 the following distinct color changes; red, 
orange, yellow-green, blue, indigo and violet. Intermediate 
color changes are recognizable with an accuracy of 0.5 pH. 


CAMPHORATED LIP POMADE: We 
—- 7 would like to take advantage of your service 
“a ] {\ f lo subscribers who have technical problems. 
yy ay We manufacture camphor ice. The base is 
\ — paraffin and white petrolatum. This has 
* proved to be unsatisfactory lately since the 
product will soften in the warm weather and sag in the tube. 
Will you be kind enough to let us have a formula or the name of 
a base that will eliminate this trouble. New York. 

I think that a product based on the following formula 
may help to eliminate some or all of your problems. It is 
my impression that it will yield a firmer product and it will 
not be quite so susceptible to temperature changes: 


READERS’ QUESTIONS 









HAIR WAVING AND HAIR 

S ~ STRAIGHTENING CREAM: We hate 

j been advised by manufacturers of ammonium 

thioglycolate that i is not a satisfactory 

a d product to use in a cream for the purpose of 

straightening the hair of colored people. 

However, we have noticed in the past year 

or so a number of products on the market 

which smell as though they contain ammonium. thioglycolate. 

We have, also, been advised thal there has been a patent issued on 

a product of this nature. Could you advise us about this matter 
and if possible send us a formula? Paris. 

I believe you refer to the preparation described in U. S. 
Patent 2,418,664. This describes a preparation for curling 
straight hair or for straightening curled hair, whichever the 
case may be. The patent claims include the following pro- 
cedure for making a cold hair-waving and hair-straightening 
cream having a paste-like consistency. 


Emulsifier containing approximately 90% 
polyglycol monostearate and approxi- 


mately 10°% stearyl amide . 21.00 parts 
Thioglycolic acid (38° aq. soln.) 13.00 *“* 
Ammonia (26% aq. soln.) l2s Cl 
Ammonium sulphite 100 * 
Caustic soda Le 
Sodium lauryl! sulphate “a © 
Water 62.00 ** 


LIOUID SKIN CLEANSER: I 
am unable to find a formula given 
several years ago for a liquid skin 
cleanser using sodium lauryl sulfate. 
Will you please send a formula for 
such a product to me as soon as pos- 
sible. Chicago. 

I think the following will serve 
your purpose: 





Diethylene glycol monoethy! ether 5.0 parts 
Sodium laury! sulfate Le. 2 
Aleohol a 
Water. $9.5 “* 


The detergent is a rather common material now and I 
think it should be available in almost any chemical supply 


house. 


ASTRINGENT FACIAL LOTION: 
Please advise me concerning an alkaline 
astringent lotion suitable for a facial 
astringent. Hammond. 

An effective but simple lotion to meet 
your requirements can be made from the 
following: 


Powdered camphor 20.0 parts 

Light beeswax. 2.8...“ Borax. 2.5 parts 

Soft, white petrolatum ae.“ Glycerine 5.0 + 

Spermaceti. ee: Aleohol 200.0 * 
Melt the spermaceti, beeswax and petrolatum. Mix and Water..... 72.0 

when the temperature drops to about 50°C. add the camphor. Perfume. ; os::° 
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Some Important Changes In Trade- 
Marks Classes 

Back in September 1949 we gave ad- 
vance information that the Trade-Mark 
Division of the Patent Office was in- 
stigating a new classification for the 


goods we are interested in here. 

With the coming of the new year, this 
new system hus been started. Some con- 
fusion may be expected but the step is 
definitely in the right direction. 

For untold years cosmetics and simi- 
lar toilet goods have been mixed up with 
all sorts of chemicals in class 6. While 
granting that when the first form of 
classification was made, somewhere 
around 1883, cosmetic trade-marks were 
not as numerous or as necessary, it is a 
strange thing that we have to wait some 
fifty years for a streamlining in this 
country of fast and sure modernization. 
However, the act is done and cosmetics 
and toilet preparations have their own 
brand new class, number 51. 

In like manner, soaps have been hid- 
den for fifty years in class 4 for abrasives 
and polishing materials. This was all 
right when soaps did take the hide off 
you and give the skin that polished (and 
Tight) feeling, but today it is anti- 
quated to say the least. 

To solve this problem class 52 has 
been created for “Detergents and 
Soaps.” 

In like manner, drugs have been 
segregated from class 6 and now are 
listed under “Medicines and Pharmaceu- 
tical preparations,” as class 18, which 
class previously was unlisted. 

Class 50, which was for service marks 
has now become the catchall for any- 
thing left over, namely for “merchandise 
not otherwise classified.” Service marks 
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are now in a new group of classes, 
starting with 100 and since class 52 is 
the last so far listed, it looks like further 
breakdowns of crowded classes are 
under consideration. 

All this may seem on its face as un- 
important to some of you, but it had a 
very definite effect on the trade-mark 
record, which this column continues. 

When that compilation of trade-marks 
was issued, it was based on classes 4 and 
6 and the code of goods given in it were 
from those classes. Now we have more 
classes to consider. Old classes 4 and 6 
are by no means out and 51 and 52 
added. 

This is not the only change. Due to 
the various broadenings of meaning in 
the Lanham Act and in the decisions we 
have reported under that Act, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the term 
“similar goods” is to be widely con- 
No longer can we rely on the 
being in 


sidered. 
argument that the goods 
different classes so there is no confusion 
in the goods. Side by side shelf occu- 
pancy seems enough today to show con- 
fusion. And with so many multiple 
department stores and the drug store, 
selling everything from sandwiches to 
sunlamps (including some drugs too) 
this test of lack of confusion of goods 
goes by the board. 

Therefore, we must in our searches, 
consider kindred goods where confliction 
might apply. 

In class 21 which covers Electrical 
apparatus etc., there appears occasional- 
ly a mark for a hair waving machine or a 
manicuring machine. 

In class 23, cutlery etc., there some- 
times appears a trade-mark for razor 
manicuring massaging 


blades, tools, 
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devices, etc. Class 44, covering Dental, 
Medical and Surgical appliances also 
sometimes contains a mark which has 
some connection with the Cosmetic, 
Soap and Toilet goods fields. 

There is a limit which cannot be ex- 
ceeded in such listings, but these classes 
will be hereinafter used for the trade- 
mark listings of these columns and the 
class will be given in Arabic numbers, 
not Roman as before, in order to keep 
the data short. 

All this calls for another code listing. 
The original one given in the trade- 
mark Record is too short to give all the 
various goods involved. 

Thus, the following specific list of 
goods will be used on all future listings: 


Code For Classification 
of Goods in the 
Trade-Mark Record 

GROUP A. BATH PREPARA- 
TIONS: Bath salts; bath oil; bubble 
bath; toilet soap; soap powder, soap 
chips; soap flakes. 

GROUP B. PERFUMES: Colognes, 
toilet waters and perfumes, in liquid, 
powdered stick or cream form. Sachets. 

GROUP C. COSMETICS: Lipstick: 
rouge; facepowders; mascara; eye make- 
up; cake make-up; creams, namely, 
vanishing, cold, foundation, hand, clean- 
sing; lotions; astringents; dusting pow- 
der. 

GROUP D. DEPILATORIES: Pow- 
ters, creams and lotions for depilating 
and epilating; waxes or pads therefore. 

GROUP E. MANICURING: Nail 
polish, powder, lacquer, cream white. 
Polish remover. Overcoat. 

GROUP F. FOOT PREPARA- 
TIONS: Foot creams, foot powders; foot 
baths. Leg make-up, 
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GROUP G. PERMANENT WAVE 
SUPPLIES: Lotions, pads, fixatives 
for permanent waving of hair. Perma- 
nent hair straighteners. (but not per- 
manent waving machines.) 

GROUP H. HAIR PREPARA- 
TIONS: Tints; rinses; sets; pomades; 
brilliantine; lacquers; dyes; lotions; oils; 
bay rum; dandruff preparations; aids 
for falling or thinning hair; shampoo. 

GROUP I. MENS’ TOILET GOODS: 
Cologne; powder; after shave lotion; 
shaving cream; shaving soap; witch 
hazel; talcum powder. 

GROUP kK. TOOTH AND MOUTH 
PREPARATIONS: Toothpaste; tooth 
powder; mouth wash; denture cleaners; 
preparations for holding dentures in 
place. 

GROUP M. MISCELLANEOUS: Of 
general interest but not classified. 

GROUP R. INSTRUMENTS: Man- 
icure devices; razor blades; razors; 
massage devices. 

GROUP S. SUNTANGOODS: Sun- 
tan oils; creams; powders; sunscreens. 

GROUP T. INSECTICIDES: Ath- 
letes foot remedies. Insect repellents. 

GROUP W. WAVING MACHINES 
(permanent): Permanent waving 
machines, devices and parts; electric 
driers and parts. 

A typical listing therefore in future 
columns will be as follows: 

—51—B—506,059 


Dorothy Perkins, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ser. July 22, 1946 D. U. June 19, 1932 


It is suggested that you carefully 
remove the list of goods given above 
and file it away, since it is always help- 
ful to know the general type of goods 
with which a mark is associated, if you 
are interested in the mark. 

The exact goods can thereafter be 
found by examining the certificate of the 
trade-mark itself, by buying a printed 
copy from the Patent Office. 

To sum up therefore, in future listings 
classes 4, 6, 21, 23, 44, 51, and 52 will be 


examined and referred to, the greatest 
number of course being in class 51 and 
52, the class number being given in the 
usual position in the listings but in 
Arabic form. 

The above given list of goods will also 
be hereinafter used. 

It is hoped that by so doing, this 
column will serve an even greater need 
to keep the industries involved com- 
pletely up to date with the trade-mark 
picture. 





The following Trade-Marks were re- 
cently published in the Official Gazette 
of the United States Patent Office. 











Amm-I-Dent—51—K—582,513 
Amm-I-Dent, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 
Ser. July 26, 1949 D. U. Since 1947 

at—44—R—561,792 
Aristocrat Manicuring Co., Reno, Nev. 
and Oakland, Cal. 
Ser. July 21, 1948 D. U. May 3, 1948 
—51—C- “4 oe 
Bristol-Myers Co., N. Y 
Ser. Dec. 14, 1948 D. U. March 1, 1944 

Camressal—5]—-C—570, 

Beautana Products, San eis Cal. 
Ser. Dec. 9, 1948 D. U. Oct. 19, 1948 

Clover Farm—23—R—554,094 
Clover Farm Stores Corp., DBA Clover 
Farm Stores, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ser. April 8, 1948 D. U. Since 1882 

Eye Stopper—51—-C—571,774 
Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp., Bee ee 
Ser. Jan. 7, 1949 D. U. Oct. 27, 1947 

Furl—51 -H—571,287 
T. Noonan Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ser. Dec. 29, 1948 D. U. Dec. 17, 1948 

Gold Medal—23—R—539,516 
The Henkel-Clauss Co., Fremont, Ohio 
Ser. Oct. 30, 1947 D. U. Since 1923 

Lalon—51—C— 561,509 
Selby Drug Co., Inc., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Ser. July 15, 1948 D. U. June 1, 1948 

Lucien Lelong—52—A—535,973 
Lucien LeLong, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Ser. Sept. 27, — D. U. Dec. 1924 

Mani-Bee — 44 —-R —563,287 
Herbert B. Snider, Miami Beach, Fla. 
Ser. Aug. 12, 1948 D. U. March 17, 1933 
S. for Pleasant Scents—5]—B— 
561,258 (and des.) 

Norma Mfg. Co., N. Y., N. Y. 
Ser. July 13, 1948 D. a Since Jan. 1, 1948 

Swan —51—K—563,937 
Katz Drug Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ser. Aug. 24, 1948 D. U. Jan. 27, 1934 


Terjolate —52—M—561,687 
Rare Chemicals, Inc., Harrison, N. J. 
Ser. July 19, 1948 D. U. May 1948 
Valentine — 5] —_H 566,732 ag des.) 
Valentine Labs., Inc., Chicago 
Ser. Oct. 8, 1948 D. U. May 23, 7 





Act of 1946 
The following Trade-Marks have been 
recently republished under the terms of 
the above (Lanham Act). No opposition 
can be filed against them bul they are 
all subject to cancellation proceedings. 











Adventure —5]__B 354,597 
tS Feb. a 1938 to Park & Tilford, 
Repub. A registrant 

Auxiliater—5]—_A—40,892 
se at} ll, to Paul Westphal, 
_. by A 

Denta-Mint—51—K—157,384 
oe eae. 1, 1922 to Sears, Roebuck & 


Co cago, 
Repub. by registrant 
Kim —51—_K—363,330 
Reg. Dec. 20, 1938 to O. E. McKim, 
DBA McKim Dental Service, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y. 
Repub. by registrant 
Lusterator—5]—_H—343,142 
+. .% A 1937 to Paul Westphal Inc., 
Repub. by registrant 
N —VvI—BCD— -204,933 
Reg. Oct. 27, 1925 to Norda Essential 
Oil & Chemical Co., Inc., N. Y., N. Y. 
Repub. by registrant 
Park & Tilford—52—A—427,104 
Reg. Jan. - 1947 to Park & Tilford, 
Ses 
Repub. <3 registrant 
Park & Tilford—51—_BCD 423,356 
— Peg. ral 27, 1946 to Park & Tilford, 
N. Y., N. 


Reg. Oct. 4, 1932 to Godetroy Mig. Co. 
Repub. by Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Sharp—51— BC—425,189 
Reg. Nov. 5, 1946 to Park & Tilford, 
N. Y., N. Y. 
Repub. by registrant 

Sombrero — 5] -S 372,404 
Reg. Oct. 31, 1939 to Ross & Rowe Inc., 
DBA Ross & Rowe Labs., N. Y., N. Y. 
Repub. by registrant 

Winx—51—C— 173,052 
Reg. Sept. 11, 1923 to Ross Co., 
Repub. by Park & Tilford, N. Y., N. Y. 





New Products and New Packages 
Continued from page 168 


and unattached bottom which is de- 
signed to be seamed after the container 
is filled. 

TUSSY COSMETIQUES is _intro- 
ducing its new Midnight series for Easter 
promotion. Midnight is a cosmetic and 
fragrance ensemble to complement the 
Spring fashions, combining a perfume, a 
cologne, a dusting powder, a rouge, a 
lipstick, and a mascara. Midnight 
Pink, the vibrant pink with lilac under- 
tones is featured in the lipstick, the 
rouge, the creams and the powder. The 
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mascara comes in Midnight Blue. As a 
fragrance, Midnight is a light, exotic 
scent. 

TYREE’S Antiseptic Powder, a fem- 
inine hygiene product, is now available 
in a new glass package, brown in color, 
and distinguished by a permanent label 
of blue and white fused into the glass. 
This glass package is introduced in 
three sizes—20z., 4.ox., and 8 oz.—and 
is dessigned for cleanliness, practicabili- 
ty and efficiency. 

THE UPJOHN COMPANY §an- 
nounces five new products: Diurnal- 
Penicillin, Fortified, for Aqueous Injec- 
tion, for use in the treatment of infection 
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caused by penicillin-susceptible organ- 
isms, whenever high initial blood levels, 
as well as repository action, are desired; 
Diurnal-Penicillin, Readimixed, Sterile 
Aqueous Suspension, a stable aqueous 
suspension of crystalline procaine peni- 
cillin G ready for immediate use; Myrin- 
gacaine, an improved ear drop, possess- 
ing vasoconstrictor, as well as analgesic 
and hygroscopic properties; Depo-Hep- 
arin Sodium, 200 mg., and Depo- 
Heparin Sodium, 200 mg. with vaso- 
constrictors-repository forms of the nor- 
mal tissue anticoagulant, heparin; and 
Pyrroxate Capsules, an antihistaminic 
cold combination. 
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Status of the Ammoniated Dentifrices 
(Continued from page 148 


Glycerine z 100.0 Gm. 
Alcohol _ .. 40.0 Gm. 
Soluble saccharin....... ; 1.0 Gm. 
Menthol Fe : 0.4 Gm. 
Liquor amaranth (U.S.P.)... has 2.0 Gm. 
Sodium benzoate. ... 1.0 Gm. 
Distilled water, to make . 1000.0 ce. 


With the use of these preparations, Kesel and his 
colleagues observed a decided drop in the salivary 
lactobacillus counts within three weeks in those cases 
where conscientious cooperation could be obtained. 
It was observed that in some mouths the lactobacilli 
may completely disappear in a relatively short time. 
In others, following the initial drop, the La. counts 
may level off for several weeks and then again begin to 
fall. In still others, the counts may persist at levels 
that indicate caries activity. Variations in sugar con- 
sumption is often reflected in the reduced but persistent 





l.a. counts. 

These workers call attention to the fact that the 
conduct and clinical evaluation of a caries control 
program are exceedingly difficult. They point out that 
the carious process is so slow and intermittent that an 
individual under treatment must be observed for 18 
months, preferably two years, before any conclusions 
can be drawn regarding the effectiveness of the treat- 
CHEMICAL d ment. Because of such difficulties, these investigators 
are still unable to draw definite conclusions from their 
clinical studies. 

e Essentially neutral \ two-year check of the original group of 45 highly 
e Amphoteric active is rather indicative, if not conclusive. Of this 
© Exceptional purity group, 33 went through two years of the brushing re- 
¢ Deodorizes by gime. Nineteen developed no new lesions. The re- 
neutralizing maining 14 subjects developed 20 lesions between them 
perspiration or about 1.5 cavities a piece in the two years. However, 
Kesel and his associates feel that these results are not 
significant because the group was too small and because 
it was not adequately controlled. They frankly acknowl- 
edge that they “do not know how much credit to give 
the brushing and how much to give the dentifrice.” 

Recognizing the difficulties and taking them into 

account, these investigators have embarked on a 











comprehensive, controlled study on 1,900 grade school 
children. This, they feel, should provide the answer to 
the effectiveness of oral hygiene and of a dentifrice 
containing ammonia and urea for the control of dental 
caries. 

Despite this paucity of evidence of efficacy, tooth 
powders based on the formula developed by Kesel and 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COM PANY his coworkers have been effectively merchandised and 


have attained high sales levels.” Nonetheless, because 





/ ad - 
of American dental care habits,'* the search has gone 


Products distributed by forward to develop a toothpaste based on 5 per cent 

The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company dibasic ammonium phosphate and 3 per cent urea. 
Before such products could be marketed a number of 
problems had to be solved. Undoubtedly the most 
pressing of these problems was the development of 


New York + Chicago + Boston 


Cleveland + San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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methods for stabilizing the pastes and prevent the 
breakdown of the ammonium salt in the tube. Ap- 
parently the problem has been solved satisfactorily for 
several of these ammoniated toothpastes are on the 
market. 

As might well be expected, considerable secrecy sur- 
rounds the work and formulations of the several manu- 
facturers. However, Kramer'® of the Victor Chemical 
Co. in Chicago has provided a working formula for 
making an ammoniated toothpaste based on the Illinois 
Foundation’s combination. While it is difficult to 
say just how closely the following procedure com- 
pares with the commercial methods, Kramer points 
out that it will provide a good starting point for those 
interested in this type of product: 


Tricalcium phosphate (Victor) 26.67 per cent 


Glycerine . 4 * © 
Water 15.40 “* * 
Flavoring (peppermint)  - = 
Gum tragacanth...... c = & 
Saccharin aa 6 6S 
Surface active agent (Nacconol 

LAL) ’ _ 
Diammonium phosphate, Powd. 

FF. Fe os a = 
Urea, 100-mesh... ee — = 


Allow the gum to expand in the water at room tem- 
perature for 30 minutes, add the glycerine and mix 
well. Slowly add the tricalcium phosphate to this 
solution and mix thoroughly. Mix in the remaining 
constituents in the following order: Saccharin, flavor- 
ing, diammonium phosphate, urea and surface active 
agent. After adding the surface active agent, mix no 
longer than necessary to obtain complete distribution. 

In a recent communication, Kesel?° stated that tests 
had been developed for checking the properties of am- 
moniated toothpastes. If the products pass these tests 
they may be approved by the University of Illinois 
Foundation. The tests* are designed to determine the 
stability of the paste over an accelerated aging period; 
the acceleration being produced by storing the paste in 
an oven at 45°C. for six weeks. The pastes are also 
checked in vitro on their ability to destroy Lactobacillus 
acidophilus and inhibit lactic acid production. Kesel 
reports that several companies have submitted pastes 
that have passed these tests. He notes, however, that 
as of September 30, 1949, there have been no publica- 
tions concerning these pastes. As far as can be deter- 
mined at this writing, no reports of clinical studies 
based on the use of these ammoniated toothpastes 
have appeared in the literature. 

It should be mentioned that the formula of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Foundation, which is based on -the 
use of 5 per cent dibasic ammonium phosphate and 3 
per cent urea, is covered under a pending patent. Quite 
a number of companies have been licensed to produce 
dentifrice under this patent application.'* 

Although other factors enter the picture, the chief 

(Continued on page 214%) 
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—INSTEAD, A CONTINUOUS FLOW OF 
LOW-COST QUALITY LABELING WITH 


WORLD 





This does it: Close-up 
view of Free-wheeling Star- 
wheel Feed Spacer. How- 
ever erratic the delivery of 
containers ahead of the 
Starwheel, this ingeniously 
engineered device controls 
the feed for continuous, 
precise, profitable label- 
ing. Free-wheeling action 
causes any out-of-position 
container to get back into 
line at the right time. The 
entire action is automatic 
—avoids jams and break- 
age—prevents costly de- 
lays. 


r 








famous 


Every detail of the WORLD 
Turret Labeler is carefully en- 
gineered to give you the finest 
in low-cost, trouble-free, top- 
quality labeling. Examine this 
synchronizing feed control, 
for example. With it, semi- 
automatic or fully automatic 
feeding of any size containers, 
odd shaped as well as stand- 
ard, is continuous—there can 
be no costly “traffic jam.” 
It’s one reason why you get 
dependable daily production 
of 60 to 75 containers per 
minute on the Uni-Turret 
(above), 120 to 140 per minute 
on the Twin-Turret (below)— 
all cleanly, precisely dressed 
up with front body labels, 
neck labels, or all around 
neck wraps. New Bulletin 
tells the whole story. Write 
for your copy. 
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GERARD J. DANCO, INC. 


5 EAST 19th STREET + NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 3-6790 Cable Address: CODAN, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF 
NEW PERFUME TONES 


Laboratories in New York, N. Y. and Grasse, France 








FINE ESSENTIAL AND FLORAL OILS 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


MUSK «+ CIVET ©* AMBERGRIS 


Sales Offices in New York, N. Y.—Montreal, Canada—Paris, France 




















THE SEARCH 6. MINOLTA AN 


CHOLESTEROL IN ITS MOST ACTIVE AND EFFICIENT FORM 


ame AMERCHOLS 
BETTER! are Yall verter 


NON-IONIC EMULSIFIERS, EMOLLIENTS AND PENETRANTS 














The AMERCHOLS are surface-active agents which are Naturally good for the skin. Of 
Natural Origin, they represent odorless, color-free forms of cholesterol and related rare 
sterols which we isolate in purified form from animal tissues. They are stable in the 
presence of acids, alkalies and most drugs. 








WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL 


For complete information write on your company letterhead for your copy of our technical 
booklet. Contains valuable data on the use of the Amerchols in O/W and W/O 
emulsions. Formulas for all types of creams, lotions, hair preparations, etc. 


Our Research Laboratories are available to you for advice and information at all times. 






Have you tried AMERCHOL L-101 Liquid Cholesterol Penetrant for your hair preparations? 


AMERICAN CHOLESTEROL PRODUCTS 


ie aes eo UU ee 
MILLTOWN ——————_ NEW JERSEY 
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Hydrophylic Beeswax Derivatives 

In a talk before the December 8, 1949 
meeting of the Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists, P. J. Carter and W. C. 
Griffin of the Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. described new types of 
beeswax derivatives that are hydro- 
phylic in character. These derivatives 
make it possible to produce neutral cold 
creams without soap. Creams produced 
with the new non-ionic derivatives are 
not only neutral, as compared with the 
fairly high alkalinity of most commercial 
creams, but also liquefy very well on the 
skin by comparison with many popular 
commercial creams, a large percentage 
of which are relatively non-liquefying. 
Moreover, the beeswax derivative 
creams are soft in consistency, and 
“peak” very well. Excellent results 
are achieved with water content as high 
as 30 per cent to 50 per cent, compared 
with a water content of 10 per cent to 
35 per cent in most commercial creams. 
Stability is equal to or better than that 
of most popular creams. 

Seven principal derivatives in a 
series were announced. While all of 
these are hydrophilic, three are more on 
the lipophilic side. The more lipophilic 
emulsifiers are designated as G-1702, 
G-1704 and G-1706, while the more 
hydrophilic are G-1725, G-1726, G-1727 
and G-1734. Chemically, they are a 
combination of polyoxyethylene sorbi- 
tol and beeswax. They resemble bees- 
wax in color, odor and texture. All are 
surface active, and act as emulsifiers or 
co-emulsifiers in the preparation of 
various cosmetic products. 

The following formula is for a soap- 
free cold cream, differing only slightly 
in preparation from ordinary beeswax- 
borax creams in which the water phase 
is added to the oil phase. Best results 
are obtained with this formula when the 
oil phase, including the emulsifier and 
the beeswax derivative, are melted and 
mixed, and then added to hot water. 


Mineral Oil......... 50 per cent 
See ae ~—_ oo = 
Tween 40 (polyoxyethy- 

lene sorbitan mono- 


palmitate.......... > > 
aoe a. 
dn deeetcvebsses — =< 
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Compounder's Corner 


Preservative and 
perfume ........... Sufficient 


The formula below shows how the 
beeswax derivatives may be used in 
preparing a typical cold cream without 
beeswax. 


Mineral oil .. 50 per cent 
ES satcsstsakadesr SO Oo 


G-1726 eT Te Fie, 

a na = > 

Preservative and 
perfume............ Sufficient 


The mineral oil and beeswax deriva- 
tives are mixed and heated to 70°C. 
The water phase is then added slowly, 


with thorough agitation. Continue 
stirring while cooling. Perfume at 


50° C. and pour. 

While the above formulas show the 
use of the new emulsifiers to avoid dis- 
advantages of soap, they may also be 
used in preparing exceptionally smooth 
and stable creams of the soap type, 
emollient creams, lotions and hair 


dressings. 


Electric Razor After-Shave Cream 
Lotion 

In a review of toiletries for use with 
electric shavers, appearing in Schimmel 
Briefs for December, 1949, it is noted 
astringent lotions applied before use of 
the electric shaver have a drying effect 
on the skin and the action of the shaver 
may irritate the skin. Consequently the 
aftershave lotion should be somewhat 
soothing and emollient rather than 
stimulating. A liquid cream along the 
lines of the formula below should serve 
the purpose. 


Glyceryl monostearate 


(self-emulsifying).. .. . $5 
White oleic acid “ 2.0 
Glycerine ' 5.0 
Triethanolamine. ; ery 0.8 
Menthol... ee 0.1 
EE re .. £8 
RE OTE. Sf ay DO Oe es 7.0 


Perfume and preservative sufficient 


Melt the glyceryl monostearate with 
the oleic acid. Heat together the glyc- 
erine triethanolamine, preservative and 
water to approximately the same tem- 
perature and add to the first mixture 
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with high speed stirring. When the 
temperature drops to 50°, add the men- 
thol and perfume dissolved in alcohol. 
Continue stirring until the emulsion is 


cool, 


Anhydrous Mixtures for Making 
Ointments 

It is remarked by V. N. Bhatia and 
L. C. Zopf (J. Am. Pharm. Assoc., 
Pract. Ed. 10:410, 1949) that although 
hydrophilic bases have a number of ad- 
vantages over bases of other types and 
are rapidly achieving a great deal of 
popularity, they have two definite dis- 
advantages: (1) a tendency toward 
evaporation during storage and (2) a 
susceptibility to mould growth. Hence, 
they set out to prepare anhydrous 
emulsifiable solid-mixtures, which could 
be used for the extemporaneous prepara- 
tion of hydrophilic ointment bases by 
the simple addition of water, thus 
eliminating the need for the prolonged 
storage of these bases. This would also 
facilitate the shipping and insure a more 
uniform consistency of finished prescrip- 
tions, as well as minimizing the chances 
of developing mould growth. The 
various solid-mixtures, as well as the 
ointment bases prepared from them, 
were subjected to stability and com- 
patibility tests, and the following two 
are presented as the most satisfactory: 


Solid-Mixture A 


Stearyl alcohol.......... 53.0 Gm. 
Cetyl alcohol. ...... c. an? 
Polyethylene Glycol 400* 38.6 ** 
Sodium lauryl sulfate... 14 “ 
Solid-Mixture B 

Stearyl alcohol. ...... .. 64.7 Gm, 
Cotet GHOUIGE. 65.2504 00 a4 * 
Carbowax 1000 Mono- 

stearate* 13.0 ** 
Carbowax 1540* — = 
Anhydrous lanolin. .....  * ee 


* Products of Carbide and Carbon Chemical 

Corporation, New York. 

To prepare the mixtures the ingredi- 
ents are melted together and the mixture 
is stirred vigorously until solidification 
is complete. Only vigorous stirring will 
yield a uniform product, granular in 
form. The solid-mixtures are white to 
yellowish-white coarsely granular pow- 
ders, slightly soluble in water but com- 
pletely soluble in benzene and alcohol. 
Their melting points range from 56°C, 
to 68°C. 

To prepare the ointments the solid 
mixture is melted by heating at 70-75 °C, 
and water at the same temperature is 
added to it. The whole should then be 
stirred until the emulsion which is 
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formed begins to solidify and cools to 
40°C. The amount of water to be 
added varies for each base. Thus to 
prepare Base A from solid-mixture A, 
50 cc. of water are added to 50 Gm. of 
the melted solid-mixture. To prepare 
Base B from solid-mixture B, 60 cc. of 
water are added to 40 Gm. of melted 
solid-mixture B. The bases thus pre- 
pared are white oil-in-water emulsions 
of ointment-like consistency, nongreasy 
and washable with water. They are 
stable up to 55-60°C. 

These solid-mixtures should prove 
very useful for they not only reduce the 
possibilities of dehydration and mould 


~ 


growth in hydrophilic bases, but would 
also facilitate their storage and ship- 
ping; in addition, the ointment bases 
made from these two solid-mixtures are 
heat-stable and compatible with a 
large number of drugs. The use of 
solid-mixture A is recommended when a 
low systemic absorption is desired. This 
solid-mixture would be more useful if a 
high percentage of dry powders are to 
be incorporated in the base, as the base 
prepared from solid-mixture B was 
found to harden under these conditions. 
Solid-mixture B, on the other hand, 
would be useful if a greater systemic 
absorption is desired and when salicy- 
lates are to be incorporated as it is 
comparatively more stable in their 


presence. 


Emollient Substances 

In his discussion in Soap, Perfumery 
and Cosmetics (22:1124, 1949) D. N. 
Burton presents interesting views on 
emollient substances and their funda- 
mental importance in cosmetics. He 
says that materials exerting an emollient 
action on the skin can be divided into 
two convenient groups: (a) water-sol- 
uble, and (b) oil-soluble. The members 
of group (a) in everyday use are di-, 
tri-, and polyhydric alcohols such as 
propylene glycol, glycerol and sorbitol. 
Group (b) is characterized by wool wax 
(lanolin), and includes, for example, wool 
wax alcohols, butyl stearate, sorbitan 
monoleate, cholesterol and cetyl alcohol. 

Substances ‘in the first group are 
humectants, but the oil-soluble group 
of substances are used for similar pur- 
poses; namely, to suppress water evapo- 
ration from the skin. Both groups, but 
especially the oil-soluble group sub- 
stances, show water-in-oil emulsifying 
action. In addition, the oil-soluble group 
of substances often serve as coupling 
agents and plasticizers for immiscible 
oils, oil-wax mixtures and the like. 
Substances in this class also contain 
polar groups which give them, and their 
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mixtures with inert materials, such 
characteristic properties as tenacity to 
the skin surface and possibly permeation 
of the epidermis. 

In Burton’s opinion, the most evident 
inference. from these facts is that 
emollient action is basically a question 
of conserving the water content of the 
skin. That it is not merely a matter of 
waterproofing is plain from the effects 
shown by mineral oils; and although a 
greasy layer of petroleum jelly does 
afford some protection as a_ physical 
barrier against inclement weather and 
detergents, it has no softening or plasti- 
cizing effect on the skin, and does not 
improve the condition of dry skin: i.e. 
it does not replace sebum. The fact 
that the second group of emollients are 
oil soluble is not a criterion of emollient 
action, as this action is also characteris- 
tic of the water-soluble emollients, 
which cannot be said to have a water- 
proofing action on the skin. The im- 
portant difference is that the oil-soluble 
group materials are more tenacious and 
lasting in effect, being resistant to 
weather and perspiration, and to some 
extent to detergents. 

With these observations in mind, 
Burton presents his views on the 
characteristics of an ideal emollient 
cream. These are as follows: (1) It 
should exert a pronounced and lasting 
emollient effect. (2) It should be sterile 
or antiseptic without. being irritant to 
cracked or sore skin. (3) It should have 
a pleasing appearance, smooth and 
normally white. (4) It should have a 
soft texture, a non-greasy feel, and 
should spread easily and vanish on to 
the skin. (5) It should be an oil-in- 
water emulsion, suitable for application 
to dry skin. (6) In the case of a hand 
cream, the dried emulsion should not 
reconstitute easily, ie. the oil phase 
should not form a spontaneous emulsion. 


Antiseptic for Vitamin C Solutions 

According to a note in the Bulletin 
of the American Society of Hospital 
Pharmacists (6:118, 1949) it has been 
reported that chlorobutanol is not suit- 
able as an antiseptic for solutions of 
vitamin C because it reacts directly 
with l-ascorbic acid to form biologically 
inactive compounds. Phenol, or the 
methyl and propyl esters of p-hydroxy- 
benzoic acid (“Nipagin,” ‘Nipasol,” 
etc.) may be used as antiseptics in 
vitamin C solutions. The methyl and 
propyl esters should be used together. 
e.g. 


Methyl p-hydroxyben- 
WEDS ccs ckave deena 1.8 Gm. 
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Propy! p-hydroxyben- 


Rg oo Sed ee 5 a 0.2 Gm. 
Vitamin C solution 
(10%), to make..... 1000.0 ce. 


Dissolve the esters by agitation in hot 
water prior to adding the ascorbic acid. 


Sodium Sulphoricinoleate in 
Dentifrices 

According to R. Rossi (Alchimist 
3:173, 1949) sodium sulphoricinoleate, 
which has the property of removing 
scale from the teeth, has been used for 
some years in dentifrices. It is prepared 
by slowly treating pure ricinoleic acid 
with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
then neutralizing with sodium hydrox- 
ide. In his opinion, a dentifrice con- 
taining perfectly prepared sodium sul- 
phoricinoleate and a good potassium 
soap of cocoa butter is very suitable for 
keeping teeth and gums in good health. 
An example of such a dentifrice is: 


Potassium soap of cocoa 
butter (powder) 
Sodium = sulphoricinole- 


3 per cent 


ate 2 per cent 
Glycerine ee 


Precipitated calcium 


carbonate eo - « 
Essences, water and 
RT sufficient 


Another formula without soap is: 


Starch glycerolate 50 per cent 
Sodium sulphoricinol- 

eate eee 
Colloidal kaolin 2.0: 
Essence, water and 


color sufficient 
Rossi states that the following is a 


formula for a dentifrice which is being 
pushed in this country: 


Soap powder, U.S.P... 5 per cent 
Sodium sulphoricinol- 

eate eee, ae 
Precipitated calcium 

carbonate antes, ee 
Basic magnesium car- 

bonate (magnesia 

alba) das a 
Sodium hexametaphos- 

phate : a * 
Essence, water and 

color ; eh ale sufficient 


He notes that this product has the 
property of eliminating scale after a few 
applications. This property is not only 
due to the presence of sulphoricinoleate, 
but also to the alkaline hexametaphos- 
phate, a product capable of dissolving 
insoluble calcium salts or of dispersing 
them finely. 
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New Drug for Treating Arthritis 

Many drugs have been advocated for 
the treatment of arthritis during the past 
several decades. Most recently, the 
introduction of Compound E and ACTH 
has attracted wide attention. While 
these agents have produced dramatic 
results in a wide variety of arthritic 
conditions, they are not available ex- 
cept in minute quantity for experi- 
mental use. Hence the interest in a new 
drug, glucuronolactone, which is being 
made available in tablet form for oral 
administration under the trade name 
“Glucurone” (Commercial Solvents 
Corp., New York City). Glucurono- 
lactone represents a new approach to 
antiarthritic therapy in that treatment 
is along physiologic lines in which normal 
body functions are restored by replacing 
a deficiency in the body encountered in 
these diseases. Glucuronolactone over- 
comes the discomfort and deformity of 
arthritis through direct attack on the 
factors responsible for the arthritic 
process. It exerts little if any analgesic 
action; clinical improvement is pro- 
duced through its influence upon the 
metabolism of bone, tendons, and 
cartilage. 

In the November, 1949 issue of the 
Journal-Lancet, J. H. Hodos, H. Bran- 
don and J. F. Maloney reported the 
results obtained with the use of glu- 
curonolactone on 50 cases of rheumatic 
diseases. Nine showed complete re- 
mission, 19 showed major improvements, 
14 minor improvement, while 8 cases 
remained unimproved. The cases which 
responded best were the comparatively 
early cases of osteoarthritis. Cases 
associated with sciatica showed dramatic 
results, and this appears to be a most 
promising field for the use of this drug. 


Wettable DDT in Pediculosis 

For the past two years, G. E. Morris 
(New England .J. Med. 241:742, 1949) 
has been using a “wWettable DDT” with 
“unprecedented success” in the treat- 
ment of pediculosis. The wettable 
DDT that has been used is the type that 
is available through farm and seed stores 
and many gasoline stations. It is used 
by farmers, horticulturists, and others 
for the control of animal parasites of 
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Advancing Therapy 


plant life. It is a fine, silky-smooth, 
white, fluffy powder, available in 
strength of 55 per cent active ingredient. 
When mixed with water, it forms, on agi- 
tation, a soapy emulsion that is very 
effective in the eradication of lice. 

The patient is advised to wet the 
parts affected with water that is, the 
scalp hair in pediculosis capitis, the 
pubic and axillary hair in pediculosis 
pubis and the clothing in pediculosis 
corporis—and then to make a lather 
with the wettable DDT powder. The 
lather is allowed to stay on the parts for 
fifteen minutes and then is washed out 
with water. One such treatment will kill 
all lice, but will not affect the nits or ova 
that contain unhatched lice. Since the 
remaining nits will hatch into live lice 
within two weeks, it is necessary to 
repeat this fifteen-minute treatment 
once weekly for three weeks. Itching is 
relieved immediately after the first 
treatment and no dermatitis has resulted 
from this exposure to DDT, nor have 
there been any toxic metabolic manifes- 
tations. It is a simple procedure and is 
especially time and labor saving. 


Aureomycin for Syphilis 

The studies made by R. R. Willcox 
(Brit. Med. ./. 2:1076, 1949) indicate that 
the antibiotic, aureomycin, has a power- 
ful action against the organism of 
syphilis. In his investigations nine 
negro patients with early syphilis (two 
with seronegative primary syphilis, two 
with seropositive primary syphilis, and 
five with secondary syphilis) have been 
treated orally with aureomycin in doses 
of 750 to 1,500 mg. over 24 to 48 hours. 

In six no T. pallidum was recovered 
at 24 hours, but in three the dark fields 
were positive at that time. In all, how- 
ever, the dark fields were negative at 48 
hours, and remained so daily for the 
periods over which observation was 
possible (3 to 17 days). Circumstances 
unfortunately prevented further obser- 
vation. 

Healing was most pronounced in the 
lesions of secondary syphilis, and in 
these the response was as dramatic as 
that obtained with penicillin, perhaps 
even more so. One case is known to have 
relapsed. It is very unlikely that the 
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small doses given were curative, al- 
though 250 mg. given four times a day 
for a week might well be. In view of 
these observations, Willcox feels that 
the use of aureomycin opens up a new 
field of therapeutic investigation. 

Of kindred interest is the concurrent 
report of J. Rodriquez and his associates 
(J. A. M. A. 141:771, 1949). On March 
1, 1941, they initiated a study at the 
Chicago Intensive Treatment Center 
concerning aureomycin and its effect in 
early infectious dark field-positive sy- 
philis. Twenty-seven patients had been 
treated by May 5, 1949. All patients in 
the study had dark field-positive lesions. 
The disease of 21 patients was diag- 
nosed as secondary syphilis, of 3 as 
seropositive primary and of 3 as sero- 
negative primary. The age range for the 
group was 17 through 39 years. An 
initial oral priming dose of 2 Gm. (eight 
capsules of 250 mg. each) was given, 
and the dose was repeated four hours 
later; then 1 Gm. was given every four 
hours day and night until a total of 70 
Gm. had been administered in a little 
over eleven days. 

Following treatment under these con- 
ditions, it was concluded that aureo- 
mycin causes an initial satisfactory de- 
cline in the serologic titer, rids syphilis 
lesions of surface spirochetes in an aver- 
age time of 39 hours and, administered 
orally in the high dosage schedule out- 
lined, causes mild to moderate degree of 
gastrointestinal disturbance in almost 
100 per cent of the patients. The gastro- 
intestinal disturbance seemed to occur 
most frequently on the second through 
the fifth days of treatment. Aluminum 
hydroxide gel given prior to each dose of 
aureomycin helped to minimize this 
type of reaction. ' 


Enteric-Coated Ammonium Chloride 
for Muscular Cramps 

Spontaneous muscular cramps are a 
common condition in many people, but 
there have been few reports on the 
means of alleviating this unpleasant 
and even debilitating condition. One 
approach to this problem is offered by 
J. J. Sampson (Amer. Proctitioner 
4:205, 1949) through the use of enteric- 
coated tablets containing 0.5 Gm. am- 
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monium chloride. From the observa- 
tions made on about fifty patients, he 
found that ammonium chloride in en- 
teric-coated tablets given in 1 Gm. doses 
three times during the afternoon and 
evening is about 75 per cent effective in 
the prevention of the spontaneous noc- 
turnal cramps of the legs commonly 
observed, especially in elderly people. 
The salt is administered for 2 to 4 days 
and then discontinued until cramps re- 
cur. When effective, intervals of three 
to 28 days without cramps may follow 
a cycle of treatment. 

Sampson points out that although no 
ill effect has been noted in the patients 
in this series, it may be assumed that 
serious acidosis could be produced in 
patients with renal disease or in those in 
whom impending acidosis exists at the 
time therapy is contemplated. 


Plastic Thigh Bone 

In their report in the October 29, 
1949 issue of the Lancet, H. J. Seddon 
and J. T. Scales describe how a sub- 
stitute thigh bone, carved from a block 
of polyethylene plastic, has been suc- 
cessfully substituted in the leg of a 
12-year-old boy for the natural bone 
which had to be removed because of 
disease (chondromatous dysplasia). The 
polyethylene plastic was chosen because 
of its stability and high resistance to 
chemical change, its considerable tough- 
ness and resistance to fatigue strain and 
its non-wettable surface which living 
tissue does not stick to. Its safety for 
use in the body had already been learned 
through animal experiments. The plas- 
tic replacement was carved to meet 
precise measurements that had been 
obtained by means of X-rays. Channels 
were made in it so that tendons from hip 
and other muscles could be slipped 
through, to attach the substitute thigh 
bone to muscles. This gave some chance 
of its being well controlled by the more 
important muscle-groups. A good fit of 
the head of the thigh bone to the hip 
was obtained by filing its surface after 
a preliminary fitting during the opera- 
tion. Less than two months after the 
operation, the stump had become normal, 
the boy had been fitted for an artificial 
leg and was walking on a temporary 
“pylon.” 


Inhalation of Penicillin Dust 

From experience based on over 1,000 
patients, L. R. Krasno and P. S. 
Rhoads (Am. Pract. 3:649, 1949) have 
established the usefulness of treatment 
by inhalation of penicillin dust in all 
bacterial infections of the upper part 
of the respiratory tract and those of the 
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trachea, bronchi and bronchioles, in- 
cluding bronchiectasis. It is helpful in 
preventing bacterial complications of 
the common cold and in controlling 
infection of the upper part of the respira- 
tory tract which may accompany 
pneumonia, but it should never be used 
as the sole bacteriostatic agent in 
pneumonia to the exclusion of paren- 
terally introduced penicillin or sulfona- 
mide drugs. In some instances penicillin 
dust inhalation is the only treatment 
required, but often this treatment should 
be used in conjunction with one or more 
of the commonly accepted means of 
combating infection of the upper part 
of the respiratory tract, such as vaso- 
constrictors, bronchodilators, antihis- 
taminics, removal of allergens and 
surgical drainage. For deep seated in- 
fections with severe systemic manifesta- 
tions, it should be used in conjunction 
with parenterally introduced penicillin 
or sulfonamide drugs. Allergic reactions 
resulting from this method of penicillin 
administration are, except in rare in- 
stances, limited to the mucous mem- 
branes of the mouth and throat and—if 
the need of local penicillin concentra- 
tions is great—do not necessarily con- 
stitute a contraindication to its con- 
tinued use. There has been no evidence 
that penicillin dust creates penicillin 
fastness in micro-organisms if adequate 
treatment is given. Patients with 
bronchiectasis should receive penicillin 
dust over long periods and in dosage 
which keeps them symptom free. 


Aureomycin for Herpes Zoster 
Recently some beneficial effects have 
been reported for aureomycin and chlor- 
omycetin in certain skin diseases that 
are thought to be due to viral agents. 
Since herpes zoster is in this group, M. 
Finland and his associates ( New England 
J. Med. 241:1037, 1949) decided to try 
aureomycin in the treatment of this 
skin disease. Findings in 24 cases are 
given in some detail and the results are 
encouraging. Aureomycin appeared to 
halt the progress of this disease and to 
bring about rapid healing of the lesions. 
Vesicles dried up and became encrusted 
in the first two to four days after treat- 
ment was started and proceeded to heal 
rapidly and completely thereafter. In 
occasional patients new lesions appeared 
during the first day of treatment but not 
later unless the therapy was interrupted. 
The pain accompanying the acute 
lesions also subsided after the first day 
of therapy. Post-herpetic pain rarely 
occurred in the patients whose treatment 
was begun early and was maintained in 
adequate dosage, but it was not pre- 
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vented in the patients in whom treat- 
ment was begun more than two weeks 
after the first appearance of the lesions. 

The oral dosage found to be effective 
in these cases was 4 Gm. daily (1 Gm. 
after each meal and at bedtime) for 
two to four days, or until the lesions 
were well dried and encrusted. Half 
this dose is given for an additional three 
to five days and may also be used 
throughout when the larger doses are 
not tolerated. Intravenous doses of 
500 mg. daily likewise appear to be 
effective and may be used if the oral 
dose is not well tolerated. The optimum 
intravenous dosage, however, was not 
ascertained. 


Combined Therapy for Infantile 
Gastro-Enteritis 

In the opinion of C. Z. Neumann 
(Brit. Med. J. 2:132, 1949) the sympto- 
matology of infantile gastro-enteritis 
can be explained, at least in part, as a 
manifestation of histamine intoxication. 
The beneficial action of various thera- 
peutic measures can be considered as 
being due to the removal or neutraliza- 
tion of histamine by rapid evacuation, 
by adsorption, or through antihista- 
mines. Sulpha drugs, by acting on 
pathogenic organisms, may prevent the 
formation of histamine. These measures 
often fail when the histamine intoxica- 
tion is severe unless they destroy the 
histamine in sifu or prevent the hista- 
mine from acting-on the intestinal 
vascular plexus; only antihistamines can 
do this. 

This view is based on data obtained 
with several groups of patients. Thus 
starting from the assumption that his- 
tamine was the immediate cause of the 
fatal dehydration found in gastro-enteri- 
tis and was responsible for many of the 
toxic manifestations, it was decided to 
treat a number of cases with an anti- 
histamine (“Benadryl” in this series) 
combined later with a sulpha derivative. 
Moderately severe and severe cases only 
were selected. Although, when the 
antihistamine was given to 24 infants, a 
rapid diminution in the number of stools 
was observed the fever was often unin- 
fluenced and the condition of some 
patients deteriorated when the drug was 
stopped. When a sulpha derivative was 
concurrently administered rapid and 
permanent improvement set in. In 
another series of 40 cases, combined 
therapy (Sulphamezathine and Bena- 
dryl) caused a rapid decrease in the 
number of stools and a very quick 
disappearance of the toxemic symptoms, 
such as vomiting, prostration, dysprea 
and tachycardia. 
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Industry's Books 


Advanced Organic Chemistry, by G. W. 
Wheland, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Chicago, Second Ed., 
799 pp., John Wiley & Sons, New 
York, $8. 


This book systematizes the facts of 


organic chemistry, correlating them with 
each other and with fundamental theory. 


The primary and unifying principle of 
I ; ) I 


the book is the structural theory in its 
broadest sense, since this one theory 
underlies the whole of organic chemistry. 
Throughout the book considerable stress 
is laid upon the theoretical and empirical 
generalizations that have been found 
most widely applicable, but the treat- 
ment is kept as concrete and precise as 
possible. Special features of the book 
include: 1. Information regarding the 
kinetics and mechanisms of important 
reactions. 2. A minimum use of the 
letter R. 3. Serious consideration given 
to the problem of providing clear, 
logical, and consistent definitions of the 
technical terms used. I. Complete 
references to the original literature, 
comprehensive review articles and mon- 


ographs. 


Handbook of Materia Medica, Tori- 
cology, and Pharmacology, by Forrest 
Ramon Davison, B.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Consultant and Toxicologist, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, Fourth Ed., 730 
pp.. Illus., The C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, $8.50. 

The aim of this revision is to present 
again that information about drugs 
essential for the student of medicine 
and the practicing physician; to present 
sufficient information about the practi- 
cal use of drugs to assist the student in 
the transition from his preclinical years 
to clinical studies. A characteristic of 
American medicine has been the con- 
stant search for new medicines and the 
development of new uses and methods 
for older remedies. Significant new 
remedies are discussed, including poly- 
myxin, aureomycin, antihistamines, folic 
acid, rutin, BAL, antithyroid drugs, 
newer antimalarials, “nitrogen mus- 
tards,”’ digitoxin, blood fractions, radio- 
active phosphorus, and many more. 
New information on hormones and also 
on vitamins is given. 
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4 Manual of the Penicillia, by Kenneth 
B. Raper, Principal Microbiologist, 
Fermentation Division, Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Charles Thom, Collaborator, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Doro- 
thy I. Fennel, Assistant Microbiolo- 
gist, National Science Fund and 
Cooperative Agent, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, 875 pp., Illus., The 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
$12. 

Until antibiotic penicillin was brought 
to the United States in 1941, the study 
of the strains of the Penicillia was purely 
academic, and limited to less than a 
dozen laboratories. Since then, hun- 
dreds of chemists, bacteriologists, and 
pharmacologists have worked on this 
matter of great biochemical and in- 
dustrial importance. It was necessary 
to re-study the entire genus and a com- 
plete manual such as this one was ur- 
gently needed. This manual is designed 
as a means of identiyfing Penicillia in 
the laboratory with a minimum of mis- 
understanding in the interpretation of 
species. It is to be used also as a guide 
to the accumulated literature concern- 
ing these molds. Some 4000 strains 
have been examined in the preparation 
for this volume. Groups of strains 
having consistent morphology and show- 
ing related biochemical activities have 
been arranged in series. Within each 
series, recognized species are arranged 
in logical sequence and described in such 
a way as to lead to a definite identifica- 
tion of material within the scope of the 
usual range of variants. The volume is 
well illustrated and enhanced by the 
addition of ten plates in full color. 


Aids to Pharmaceutical Latin, by George 
Edward Trease, B. Pharm., Ph.C., 
Lecturer on Pharmacognosy in the 
University College of Nottingham, 
Second Ed., 170 pp.. Pocket Size, 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, London, 
$1.75. 

The object of this book is to place in 
the hands of pharmaceutical and medical 
students a concise Latin Grammar 
specially adapted to their needs. A 
number of minor changes have been 
made in the present edition, and some 
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autograph prescriptions included for 
practice in reading. 


Helpful Hints to the Diabelic, by William 
S. Collens, B.S., M.D., Chief or the 
Diabetic Clinic, Consultant in Metab- 
olic Diseases, Rockaway Beach Hos- 
pital, and Louis C. Boas, A.B., M.D., 
Chief of the Diabetic Clinic, Associate 
Visiting Physician, Greenpoint Hos- 
pital, 135 pp., Illus., Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Ill. 
The purpose of this book is to assist 

the diabetic in the management of his 
condition. This work supplies the reader 
with all the practical information he 
needs to understand the disease from 
which he is suffering. This should give 
him the equipment necessary to cooper- 
ate intelligently with his physician. The 
patient is told in simple terms what 
diabetes is, now to prepare his diet, the 
proper technique in the administration 
of insulin, and simple laboratory proce- 
dures that he needs to know to tell him 
something about the complications of 
this disease. This book will also guide 
the reader through the forest of misin- 
formation to which- he is continuously 
exposed by quacks, pseudo-scientific 
newspaper articles and well meaning 
neighbors. The diabetic will be greatly 
benefited by the material presented in 
this book. 


Textbook of Bacteriology (Eleventh Ed. of 
Muir ¢ Ritchie's ““Manual”’), by C. 
N. Browning, M.D., LL.D., Gardiner 
Professor of Bacteriology, University 
of Glasgow, and T. J. Mackie, C.B.E., 
M.D.. Professor of Bacteriology, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, 907 pp., Oxford 
University Press, New York, $12.75. 
The first edition of Muir and Ritchie's 

“Manual of Bacteriology” was published 

fifty-one years ago and it is eleven years 

since the last, a further edition having 
been delayed by the circumstances of 
the War. In this period the number and 
extent of the advances in almost all 
branches of the science have been so 
great that it has proved impossible to 
preserve the original treatment of the 
subject and at the same time to retain 
the old format. Accordingly, the whole 
book has been recast and set ona larger 
page. The opportunity has been taken 
to rewrite as well as to rearrange the 
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te easous Why PLYMOUTH 


ZINC STEARATE U. S. P. 
IS BEST FOR DRUGS AND COSMETICS 


1 Backed by the longest commercial Stearate 5. It enables your face powder to retain the 
manufacturing experience in America . . same odor that you ‘give it. 

M. W Parsons offer you this new product as 

the finest Zinc Stearate that can be made. 6. A smooth, light, fluffy texture has been 


f t i 4 
2 Years of research have made possible a inally and defliitely achieved 


particularly white product 7 Tested independently it shows the follow- 





3. Special production methods .. developed ing results: ARSENIC (Gutzeit and Spectro- 
over more than a quarter of a century . graphic Test) . . Not Found. LEAD (Spectro- 
have made it ODORLESS graphic Determination) ... 1.7 parts per million. 
4 It will not develop offensive odors even it 8. The reputation and record of M. W. Parsons 
kept for a long period assure you of Uniformity in all shipments. 


We also manufacture a superlative grade of PLYMOUTH MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


M. W. PARSONS 
59 BEEKMAN STREET J Telephone BEEKMAN 3-3162—3163—3164 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U Ss. A and PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. cable Address. PARSONOILS, NEW YORE 
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matter, so that practically all the chap- 
ters are new in greater part. At the 
same time it has been a chief object of 
the authors to preserve those characters 
to which the book owed its great popu- 
larity. Thus in each section has been 
given a critical survey of knowledge up- 
to-date, along with an account of the 
basic information yielded by laboratory 
and clinical investigations. While em- 
phasis is laid principally on those micro- 
organisms responsible for diseases in 
man, the infections of animals also 
receive attention, owing to the two 
being so closely associated. As hitherto, 
fungi and protozoa are included along 
with the pathogenic bacteria and viruses, 
because they all show great similarities 
in the pathological changes produced; 
also similar methods are employed for 
their investigation. The increasing 
importance of Viruses has necessitated 
a great extension of the space allotted 
to these agents. The chapter on Chemo- 
therapy also has been enlarged so as to 
include a fuller discussion of the bio- 
logical aspects of the subject. 


Vitaminology, The Chemistry and Func- 
lion of the Vitamins, by Walter H. 
Eddy, Ph.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Physiological Chemistry, Teachers 
College, Columbia University and 
Scientific Director, American Chloro- 
phyll Inc., 365 pp., The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, $6. 

For the first time in a single volume, 
this monograph covers the vitamin 
field in an up to date manner. Designed 
primarily for students, the text is 
thoroughly documented with references 
to the articles that are pertinent to each 
function of the vitamin cited. The chap- 
ters on the individual vitamins are 
divided into three sections: what the 
vitamin does; its place in the chemical 
field; and its value in human and domes- 
tic animal nutrition. This is a text for 
the use of teachers in biochemistry and 
for the student who wishes to have a 
comprehensive presentation of the whole 
field of vitaminology in a single volume. 


Manual of Pharmaceutical Law, by 
William Pettit, Lecturer in Pharma- 
ceutical Jurisprudence, University of 
Pittsburgh, 170 pp., The Macmillan 
Co., New York, $2.75. 

All those regulations which affect. the 
practice of pharmacy are here explained 
and interpreted in the light of authentic 
and well chosen cases which have arisen 
in the past. Particular attention is paid 
to regulations on narcotics and poisons 
and to the pharmacists liability for 


negligence. Illustrative cases with 
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regard to pharmacists practicing medi- 
cine, ownership of prescriptions, and 
non-mailable matter are included, and 
there are adequate discussions on price 
fixing, illegal contracts, and insurance. 
An explanation of the three main types 
of business units used in the conduct of 
pharmacies in the United States is also 
included. The appendix includes ver- 
batim copies of those federal laws which 
govern pharmacy—The Uniform Nar- 
cotic Drug Act; Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; Federal Narcotic Law, 
Federal Public Health Service Act; and 
the Postal Law. 


Essentials of Gynecology by Leo Brady, 
M.D., Assistant Professor of Gyne- 
cology, Johns Hopkins University, 
Ethna Louise Kurtz, R.N., Formerly, 
Head Nurse, Brady Urological Insti- 
tute, Johns Hopkins Hospital, and 
Eileen McLaughlin, B.S., Instructor 
and Supervisor, Gynecological Nurs- 
ing, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Second 
Ed., 256 pp., The Macmillan Co., 
New York, $3. 

Eight years have elapsed since the 
First Edition of this book was published. 
During this time important advances 
have been made in the treatment of 
gynecological conditions, and there have 
been changes in the technique of nursing 
procedures. Moreover, the methods of 
preparing supplies for the operating 
rooms in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
have been considerably altered. For 
these reasons, the authors have felt it 
advisable to revise thoroughly this work, 
bringing the text as nearly as possible up 
to the minute. Contents: 1. Anatomy. 
2. Physiology of the Female Reproduc- 
tive Organs. 3. The Gynecological His- 
tory and Examination. 4. Gynecological 
Symptoms and Their Importance. 5. The 
Gynecological Infections. 6. Uterine Dis- 
placements and Obstetrical Injuries. 7. 
Ectopic or Extra-uterine Pregnancy. 
8. Sterility. 9. Gynecological Cysts and 
Tumors. 10. Gynecological Surgery. 
11. The Equipment and Supplies in the 
Gynecological Operating Room. — 12. 
The Student Nurse in the Operating 
Room. 13. Postoperative Treatment. 
14. Postoperative Complications. 15. 
Female Urology. 16. Radiation Therapy 
in Gynecology. Index. 


Praktikum des Modernen Parfumeurs, 
by Dr. Paul Jellinek, Chief Chemist of 
Polak’s Frutal Works in Amersfoort, 
Published by Urgan & Schwarzenberg, 
239 pp., S. 56. 

This is an authoritative work on the 

practical aspects of perfumery and is a 

welcome addition to the literature in this 
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field. It should serve as a guide to be- 

ginne:s as well as a valuable reference 

work to experienced perfumers who may 
endeavor to improve, and to create, new 
and better compositions. The book is 

divided into four main parts. Part I 

gives a general introduction and insight 

into the use of materials; the second part 
deals with the perfumery of cosmetics, 
including brilliantines, lipsticks, face 
powder, creams, hair lotions, razor 
preparations, cosmetic soaps, and ends 
with a discussion of the use of various 
raw materials in their preparation. Part 

III deals with the perfuming of toilet 

soaps, and the last part, Part IV, deals 

with perfumes, cosmetics, and psychol- 
ogy. 

Alomic Medicine, Edited by Charles F. 
Behrens, M.D., Captain, M.C., U.S. 
Navy, Director, Atomic Defense 
Division, Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, Navy Department, 416 pp., 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York, 

7.50. 

The relentless tide of human events 
and scientific progress has engulfed the 
medical profession in a flood of problems, 
largely unfamiliar, related to the use of 
atomic energy. Such answers as we have 
for these problems are widely scattered 
in textbooks on nuclear physics, physi- 
cal chemistry, radiation biology and 
therapy; also in countless individual 
articles in periodicals and special publi- 
cations. This work is intended to as- 
semble such of this material as is ap- 
propriate to the needs of the medical 
and allied professions, and to present it 
as clearly as possible, steering a middle 
course between a presentation suitable 
only to specialists in the fields of radia- 
tion biology and physics and one unduly 
elementary. A number of authors have 
contributed chapters and since the sub- 
jects are closely related, there is un- 
av vidably some overlapping. This is 
teat to be an advantage rather than the 
opposite, since the approach and impli- 
cations will be different in each presen- 
tation. 


Pamphlets 

The American Management Associa- 
tion, New York, just published the 
following three pamphlets on intensify- 
ing sales efforts through market research 
planning, revitalizing the sales force 
and utilizing new techniques in_ sales 
promotion. 1. Economic Factors in 
Market Planning (Marketing Series 
No. 77, 75c. 2. Sharpening Sales Efforts 
Through Market Research (Marketing 
Series No. 75, 50c. 3. Revitalizing Your 
Sales Force (Marketing Series No. 76, 
50c. 
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Status of the Ammoniated Dentifrices 
(Continued from page 203) 


differences between the Illinois Foundation formula 
and that of the Eastern Graduate Research Foundation 
lies in the percentage of urea. The former may be 
described as a “low” urea formula, while the latter can 
be considered as containing “high” urea proportions. 

As was pointed out recently by Henschel?! the Eastern 
Graduate Research Foundation, the use of urea in 
dentifrices is probably not a passing enthusiasm since 
its antibiotic and bactericidal properties have been 
proved for half a century and known historically for 
several thousand years. Its physical properties, he 
observed, coincide with the need for an inexpensive 
anti-caries substance that can be used in quantities 
sufficient to penetrate into the “protected,” stagnant 
areas of the mouth where cavities form. In the mouth, 
urea acts as a protein denaturant, inhibits acid-form- 
ing enzymes and decreases the rate of acid formation. 

In 1940, Stephan?? suggested that the ammonia 
nitrogen in the saliva of caries—immune persons was 
produced by the action of the enzyme, urease, on the 
urea normally present in the mouth. He advocated 
the use of urea as a mouth rinse for caries control. 
His recommendation was based not only on the fact 
that ammonia is liberated from urea, but also on the 
observation that urea inactivates carbohydrate—de- 
grading enzyme systems. Subsequently, he?* showed 
that a sufficiently strong solution of synthetic urea 
(carbamide), used for about four minutes, raises the 
pH of a dental plaque from a highly acid level to well 
over onto the alkaline side and maintains this value 
(as high as pH 9) for several hours. 

In his earlier studies, Henchel?* experimented with 
formulas containing as much as 66 per cent of carba- 
mide. However, the formula which was eventually 
developed and used in clinical studies?® consists of: 


Carbamide. ' .. 22.5 per cent 
Dibasic ammonium phosphate.... 5.0 “ * 
Bentonite —. = 
Calcium carbonate, precipitated ao2* * 
Sodium lauryl sulphoacetate Patel 
Saccharin sodium. .— 
Volatile oils. .. jena — a 


This tooth powder is considered to have the highest 
content of active ingredients which under average 
home use caused no irritation. It is believed that this 
dentifrice works by virtue of the protein denaturing 
action of its high urea content which, combined with 
the ammonium phosphate, produces a strong buffering 
action at the site of acid production. High concentra- 
tions of urea were found necessary for greatest effec- 
tiveness, as well as for rapid penetration of the intact 
dental plaque. 

Apparently a separate mouth rinse was not developed. 
However, the manufacturers of this dentifrice (““Amm- 
i-dent’’) suggest that the action of the urea is further 


(Continued on page 229) 
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Mixed Sulfas 


(Continued from page 15?) 


Alkalizing Agents 

The figures in Table II demonstrate also that the 
administration of alkalizers with single sulfa drugs is an 
effective means of reducing crystalluria. But it is im- 
portant that sufficient amounts of the alkalizing agent 
be used. For example, when sodium bicarbonate is 
given in a dosage of six grams a day with sulfamerazine, 
the incidence of crystalluria is about the same as when 
sulfamerazine is administered alone. When the dosage 
of sodium bicarbonate is raised to 12 grams a day, the 
incidence of crystalluria is significantly lower. But 
apparently little is to be gained by raising the dosage 
to 24 grams a day. 

There are, however, certain disadvantages to the use 
of alkalizing agents with single sulfonamides. Lehr?* has 
pointed out that adequate alkalization cannot be ac- 
complished in every individual even with excessive 
amounts of alkalizing salts. In addition, at the maxi- 
mum pH values attainable in the body the solubilities 
of sulfathiazole and acety! sulfathiazole are only slightly 
increased. Alkalization, especially with sodium salts, 
is contra-indicated in patients with cardiac or renal 


insufficiency. Still another disadvantage to the use of 


sodium bicarbonate with single sulfonamides has been 
demonstrated by the work of Flippin and Reinhold." 
At its most efficient dosage—1l2 grams—it has been 
shown to decrease the sulfonamide levels in the blood. 
Oettinger and Cronheim*® investigated the further 
reduction of crystalluria by the simultaneous adminis- 
tration of combined sulfas and alkalizing agents. For 
this study, they used a suspension of microcrystalline 
sulfadiazine and sulfathiazole plus sodium citrate and 
sodium lactate. Sodium bicarbonate was not used 
because it is incompatible with such a suspension. 


During the course of the study 107 specimens of 


urine were examined for sulfonamide crystals. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the urine samples had a pH of 7 
or above; only three specimens in all contained sulfona- 


mide crystals, an incidence of 2.5 per cent. One of 


these patients developed gross hematuria in connection 
with crystalluria during the early stages of treatment; 
in the other two cases the crystalluria was of moderate 
degree. This incidence of crystalluria compares with 
that of six per cent obtained by Flippin and Reinhold 
and 7 per cent by Lehr with a mixture of sulfadiazine 
and sulfamerazine without alkalizing agents. Naturally 
the use of mixed sulfas does not preclude the adminis- 
tration of alkalies jointly, if desired. 


Blood Concentration and Excretion Studies 

Just as the different sulfonamides in a mixture dis- 
solve independently of one another, so their absorption 
and excretion by the body are accomplished inde- 
pendently. This conclusion is supported by data from 
extensive studies in animals and human beings, carried 
out mostly by Lehr.?**°*5+* Some additional evidence 
has been contributed by Frisk and his coworkers.'* 


(Continued on page 224) 
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Moussaldine 


French in character, and distinctively 
modern, Moussaldine imparts a ver- 
satile and truly individual note to the 
creation of fine perfumes. 

As a base, it will enhance your Chypre, 
Fougere, and Aldehyde compositions. 
Used alone, it will lend warmth and 
distinction to your finer Perfumes and 
Toilet Waters. 


Let a working sample of Moussaldine 
introduce you to quality that is rare, 
at a price that is reasonable. 


Sandoris 


A new creation, which exquisitely 
blends the bouquets of Orris and San- 
dalwood to form a cool, refreshing 
fragrance. As a base, or used alone, it 
will endow your Perfumes and Toilet 
Waters with noteworthy originality. 
For an achievement in quality, at a 
moderate price, send today for a 
sample of Sandoris. 


Creators of the finest perfume bases 
for every purpose, in every price range. 


Essential Oils 
Perfume Materials >» 
Aromatic Chemicals | 


sunning or 










Y. 
ork 1, N- 
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Essential Oil Association Adopts 
New Specifications 

At the annual meeting of the Essential 
Oil Association on January 6, 1950, E. C. 
Kunz, chairman of the Scientific Sec- 
tion, reported that during the year 
meetings were held in which the speci- 
fications for a number of synthetics 
and also one essential oil were discussed. 
It appears that on synthetics, more 
unanimity can be obtained in a shorter 
period of time than in the making of a 
specification for an essential oil. As a 
result of these discussions, specifications 
on the following synthetic aromatic 
chemicals and essential oils were adopt- 
ed: Anisic Aldehyde, Sage Dalmatian, 
Lavandin Oil, Diphenyl Oxide, Aceto- 
phenone, Methyl Acetophenone, Ethyl 
Phenyl Acetate, Methyl Phenyl Acetate. 


Perfume Compounding Fundamentals 

In discussing the fundamentals of 
perfume compounding, J. Augustin 
Manuf. Chem. ¢ Manuf. Perf. 20:495, 
1949) points out that it is the aim of 
most perfumers to produce blends which 
uniquely express their own ideas. 
Knowledge and experience are essential 
because not only is it necessary to 
know which blends yield the best 
effects but also to make certain that the 
product will retain its color and strength 
by properly rounding off and fixing the 
composition. According to this au- 
thority, the main stages in the com- 
pounding of a perfume are: (1) Biending 
of the components, (2) Solution of the 
blend in alcohol, (3) Addition of a very 
small amount of water, (4) Gentle heat- 
ing on a water bath, repeated several 
times, (5) Correction of the resulting 
odor by further addition of aromatics, 
(6) Freezing point test in a mixture 
freezing at several degrees below 0°C., 
and (7) Filtration and, if necessary, 
coloring. 

Stage 1 is the most important and 
necessitates most of the preliminary 
trials and experiments. 
it is advisable first to achieve roughly 
the required note and then to round off 
and fix with the appropriate ingredients. 
Alternatively, one may start with the 
fixative, and then introduce the com- 
pound before finally rounding off. For 
100 parts of perfume oil it is usual to 
take 10 to 25 parts of fixative. Four 
main operations are involved in Stage 1: 


In most cases 
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Perlumer’s Shel 


Preliminary solution in alcohol (some- 
times in benzyl benzoate); compound- 
ing of the perfume base; rounding-off; 
fixation. 

From this, it is obvious that different 
methods can be used in producing per- 
fumes. By the simplest method the 
ready-made perfume oils are blended 
and dissolved in alcohol. Depending 
upon the quality of the additives, a 
good extract can thus be obtained, but 
it will never possess the full-bodied, 
powerful and rounded character of a 
perfume prepared with predissolved oils. 

The special notes imparted by tinc- 
tures of musk, ambergris, etc., are un- 
attainable with other agents, and such 
“classic” tinctures should not be lack- 
ing in any perfume laboratory. Owing 
to the high price and physical charac- 
teristics of these tinctures, they are often 
replaced as fixatives by cheaper agents, 
including synthetics. Preparation of the 
genuine tinctures (1-3 per cent) is an 
intricate and time-consuming operation, 
and purchase from the makers is 
preferable. 

Alcohol with a perfectly pure odor 
must be used if the original fineness of 
the perfume oils is not to be largely 
nullified. A so-called grade 1 spirit is 
permissible for medium-quality _ per- 
fumes. A superb grade suitable for the 
finest perfumes can be prepared from 
commercial alcohol by various methods 
of rectification, chemical treatment, and 
ultrafiltration. But even such fine 
spirits develop their optimum effect 
only after pre-treatment or pre-fixation 
with a trace of perfume. 


Cyclo-Lavandulol 

H. Schinz and his associates (Helv. 
Chim. Acta. 32:1564 and 1568, 1949) 
have shown that natural /-lavandulol, 
when heated to 100°C. with 100 per cent 
formic acid, gives d-clyclo-lavandulol, 
while dl-lavandulol similarly gives dl- 
cyclo-lavandulol. The process is analo- 
gous to the cyclization of geraniol, and 
cyclo-lavandulol was thought at first to 
be 1, 1, 3-trimethyl-4-hydroxymethyl- 
cyclo-A*-hexene. On oxidation with 
alkaline permanganate, however, it 
failed to give the expected geronic acid 
(cyclo-geraniol under the same condi- 
tions readily gave iso-geronic acid), but 


instead a ketolactone. Hence it was 
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concluded that cyclo-lavandulol is 1, 
1, 5-trimethyl-2-hydroxymethylcyclo- 
A*-hexene. 


Flavoring Dentifrices 

In discussing the flavoring of dental 
preparations, the British authority, L. 
Mansfield (Retail Chemist 20:72, Nov. 
1949 notes that practically the same 
type of flavors are used in powdered 
dentifrices, paste dentifrices, tooth soaps, 
liquid dentifrices and mouth washes. 
He states that peppermint oil still 
reigns supreme as the favorite flavoring 
agent in England, although in the United 
States, there is a preference for oil of 
wintergreen (methyl salicylate). Pep- 
permint possesses the essential charac- 
teristics of a flavor for dentifrice products 
in that it possesses a freshness which 
has a wide palatable appeal. Pepper- 
mint oil is not generally used as a 
straight flavor but usually has several 
other oils added to it to modify the 
flavor and at the same time to obtain a 
pleasing and special distinctive note 
which identifies a maker’s product and 
is a big factor in the sales appeal to the 
public. Many substances have been 
used as adjuncts, including oil of cloves, 
aniseed, caraway, eucalyptus, pimento, 
cinnamon, nutmeg and thymol, to 
name a few. Sometimes camphorated 
chalk is used as an ingredient of denti- 
frice powders, while other powders are 
met with which have been touched up 
with a little rose. Citrus oils have also 
been used, but the public seems to prefer 
peppermint and the spice oils. Points 
which have to be borne in mind in the 
selection of the flavors for those powder 
products include the effect of the basic 
materials on the oils and other bodies 
used, and the amount of flavor ab- 
sorbed in the powder. 

Mansfield presents formulas for typi- 
cal flavoring compounds for dental 
powders; the following two being illus- 


trative examples: 


I 
Oil of peppermint 25 
Anethole 12 
Menthol 5 
Isoeugenol. 5 
Oil of cassia 4 
Oil of bergamot i 
Tincture of myrrh 15 

ll 
Methyl salicylate... Janet 20 
Aniseed oil 15 
Cinnamon bark oil 15 
Eucalyptus oil ens ' { 
Peppermint oil.......... it 
RL, ccna dacs kkuwaieedeeen 2 
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The perfume is usually incorporated 
into a portion of the powdered ingre- 
dients, well mixed, and this mixed in 
with the remainder of the bulk. Owing 
to the absorptive nature of the basic 
ingredients it is very advisable to 
examine the powder for flavor value a 
few weeks after the flavor has been 
added as selective absorption may have 
taken place and the flavor found to be 
quite different from what it was at the 
commencement. 

The flavoring of tooth pastes follows 
the same rules as for powders since they 
consist in the main of similar basic in- 
gredients with an excipient added. 


Spanish Oil of Thyme 


\ description of Spanish oil of Thyme, 
plus data on analytical methods has 
been given by C. M. Barcelo (Afinidad 
26:63, 1919). The most common species 
of thyme in Spain is Thymus vulgaris, 
of which the composition and qualities 
vary in different regions and according 
to the season of collection. The essential 
oil is of a reddish green color usually, 
often differing in characteristics from 
French or German oils. Density is 
0.930 to 0.956, the specific rotation ts 
+ 1°30’ to 3° and refractive index 
L501 to Lolo. 
fairly high, namely 50 to 75 per cent., 


Phenols content is 


consisting for the most part of carvacrol 
without thymol. In these respects, 
together with its greater solubility in 
alcohol, of about 80 per cent, it differs 
from other continental oils of thyme. 
In certain districts of Spain, as 
Almeria, Malaga, Granada, the oils 
approximate more closely to the French 
or German kind, in that the phenols 
consist for the most part of thymol, 
namely, from 20 to 53 per cent of the oil 
The content varies not only with district 
but also with time and methods of 
extraction. In quattative analysis 100 
ec. of the essential oil are reetitied of 
distilled im vacuo, yielding a colourless 
product. 25 cc. of this is extracted two 
or three times with iwo or three times 
the volume of 0.1 .\V sodium hydroxide. 
The aqueous layer is decanted and 
treated with 2.\V hydrochloric acid, 
when the thymol or carvacrol float 
on the surface of the acidified liquid. 
Two samples are taken for analysis. 
To the first in alcohol solution a few 
drops of ferrous chloride are added, and 
the presence of carvacrol is indicated 
by an intense green color. The other 
sample is sulphonated with sulfuric 
acid and a few drops of water and 
ferric chloride are added. A_ violet 


color indicates thymol. 
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Oil of Lavandula Stoechas 
According to A. F. Costa and J. C. 
do Vale ( Nolicias farm. 14:382, 1948, 
through Chem. Absir. 13:9381, 1949), the 
essential oil from Larandula stoechas 
growing wild near Coimbra, Portugal, 


‘had the following characteristics. 


Specific gravity 0.935 
Specific rotation 14.7° 
Index of refraction 1.4812 
Acid number 3.7 
Ester number 114 
Ester number after acety- 

lation 185 


With respect to composition, the oil 
contained 39 per cent esters, 31 per cent 
combined alcohols, 23 per cent free 
alcohols and 17 per cent cineole. Syl- 
Phenols, alde- 


hydes, pinene, and borneol were absent. 


vestrene was present. 


The alcohol fraction separated by the 
phthalic anhydride method was strongly 
levo-rotary. The oil is markedly 
different from that of Lavandula pedun- 
culala, although the two plants are 
much alike. 


Leaf Alcohol 

In a review in Soap, Perfumery and 
Cosmetics (22:716, 1919), R. W. Mon- 
crieff states that 6-hexenol (also known 
as leaf alcohol, sy-hexenol and hexen-3- 
ol-L) has been extracted as the pheny la- 
cetate from the last runnings of 
Japanese oil of peppermint and from the 
green leaves of various plants. It has a 
powerful green leaf odor, reminiscent 
also of chrysanthemum, and a slight 
mustiness. It has been isolated from 
freshly fermented leaves of tea, and it 
has been reported to be one of the chief 
constituents of oil of green tea. 

It is partly responsible for the flavor 
of black tea obtained by withering and 
fermenting green tea. Its fresh green 
odor makes it of interest to the perfumer, 
while the odors of some of its derivatives 
also invite attention, With the exception 
of a-8 hexylenic aldehyde this substance 
(3-hexenol) is the most important con- 
tributor to the production of the viri- 
descent odor of fresh leaves. 

He reports that a new method of 
synthesizing 8-hexanol and its homolog- 
ues has been described by H. Normant 
(Compt. rend. 226:733, 1948) In this 
process, tetrahydrofuran is chlorinated 
to yield 1, 
which is reacted with ethyl magnesium 


2-dichlorotetrahydrofuran 


bromide to give l-ethyl-2-chlorotetra- 
hydrofuran. The latter, on treatment 
with metallic sodium, gives the sodium 
derivative of the alcohol. Normant 
claimed an overall yield of 65 to 73 per 
cent on the tetrahydrofuran used. The 
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hexanol readily gave a phenylurethane 
which boiled at 184 to 185° C. under 12 
mm. and which, when kept on ice, gave 
crystalline needles which were, however, 
impregnated with oil. The acetate was 
readily formed by treating the hexenol 
with an excess of acetic anhydride. It 
boiled at 61°C. under 12 mm., had a 
density of 0.908, and possessed a 
slightly fruity rose odor. It gave a 97 
per cent yield of the 3, 5-dinitro-benzo- 
ate; the crude product melted at 20 to 
22° C., but after repeated recrystalliza- 
tion from ether or ethyl or methyl 
alcohol gave a small quantity of product 
melting at 46.5 to 48° C. 
propriate Grignard reagents, 8-pentenol, 


By using ap- 


8-heptenol, g-octenol, etc., have also 
been prepared. This method affords a 
convenient means of lengthening a car- 
bon chain by four carbon atoms. 


Adulteration of Bitter Almond Oil 

In a discussion of the adulteration of 
bitter almond oil, C. Massatsch (Pharm. 
Zlg. 85:141, 1949) reports that a sample 
of a so-called “bitter almond oil” con- 
tained 50 per cent of benzyl alcohol. He 
also noted that a sample of “strawberry 
oil” consisted of 65 per cent benzyl 
alcoho! and 35 per cent of benzyl acetate. 

In another report. F. O. W. Meyer 
(Pharm. 7lg. 85:223, 1919) pointed out 
that benzyl alcohol, which is used fre- 
quently to adulterate bitter almond oil, 
is not as physiologically inert as is 
generally believed. -He found that small 
amounts of the substance (one-tenth of 
a drop) caused temporary anesthesia of 
human taste buds. Cake prepared with 
a flavoring containing benzyl alcohol as 
an adulterant produced the same reac- 
tion in five out of six tasters, 


Estimation of Mustard Oil 

\ method of estimating the amount of 
mustard oils in mustard seed and other 
materials has been developed by F. A. 
de la Vega and A. F. BR. Capillas 
(Galeneta lefa. 2:47, 1949 through 
Chem. Absir. 43:8097, 1949). They point 
out that, since the myrosine is inacti- 
vated in dry plants, it is necessary to 
add one part of white mustard seeds to 
each four parts of the plant material. 
This, however, is not necessary with 
fresh plants. After maceration of 10 
Gm. with 100 ec. of water at 37° C. for 
two hours, 2 per cent of olive oil and 
20 cc. of alcohol are added and the oils 
distilled into dilute ammonia until 70 
per cent of the liquid has passed over. 
The distillate is heated for one hour 
with silver nitrate at 80 to 85° C. with 
a reflex condenser. It is stated that the 
jodometric method of the Swiss Pharma- 
copoeia V gives identical results. 
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che* 
Comparison U.S : Roche 
Pharmacopoeia Regu ype Ampul Type 
Purity (Dry Basis) 98% Minimum $Me Wa 
Moisture 5% Maximum 0.75—-2.09 2.0—-3.5% 
"Us Comme Average Range 
This material meets all U.S. Pharmacopoeia specif ns for Vitamin B,;. The 
EGUL R TYPE International Conference on Vitamin Standardization has adopted crystalline 
| A Vitamin By Hydrochloride 1s the standard for this vitamin and defined the unit 
as the b ological activity of three rr rograms sf th standarc 
This materia! in addition to meet U.S.P. specifi s is espec prepored 
and recommended for the manufacture of parenteral solutions. Developed by 


AMPUL TYPE 


Roche specifically for this purpose, its q has been consistent mproved 


and in early 1949 the Roche G.!.G. (Gassed in Glass) packing was adopted 
This derivative of Thiamine may hove certo 1dvantages in certain types of 


dry products. If y have an 


cooperate in running comparative tests of the two salts in your own formyloe. 


Roche is in commercial production of the mono- 
nitrate and can make immediate shipment in quantity. 


Regardless of which form of Thiamine you 


require, by the gram or by the carload 


you can feel assured of complete satis- 


with Roche products and Roche 


faction 


nformo- 


service. Samples and complete 


tion will gladly be sent on request 





Make ‘Roche’ headquarters for 


Riboflavin 
Biotin 


Thiamine 
Niacin Niacinamide 
Ascorbic Acid 
Pyridoxine 


dl-a-Tocopherol 
Panthenol 
Calcium Pantothenate dextrorotatory 


Vitamin A Palmitate-Acetate 





SCIENTIFIC CONTROL 


VITAMIN DIVISION 
HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 
NUTLEY 10,N. J. 
Pacific Coast: L. H. Butcher Company 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Ltd. Montreal, Que. 
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1950 Seen As Strong Year; Shortages Persist in Oils 
and Botanicals; Quicksilver Cartel Is Dissolved 


With the closing of the inventory 
period, trends in the market are be- 
coming more sharply defined as eco- 
nomic, political and natural conditions 
exert their varied degrees of influence 
throughout the producing areas of the 
world. Essential oils and botanicals are 
becoming firmer, while several pharma- 
ceutical raw materials like menthol and 
glycerine are subject to change with the 
development of outside influences affec- 
ting supply and demand. Oils from the 
Reunion Islands (geranium, vetiver, 
and ylang ylang, for example) are under- 
going production losses and as in the 
case of geranium especially, rising sharp- 
ly in price. H. P. Wesemann, president 
of the Essential Oil Association, in an 
address before the association — last 
month, attributed this development to 
high labor costs, stating that the ex- 
tensive sugar industry in that area was 
paying natives high wages, entirely in- 
compatible with the essential oil in- 
dustry there. A cyclone in January of 


this year has reportedly damaged 
geranium plants further and cut the 
proposed production severely enough to 
warrant further advances of this and 
other oils indigenous to this area. 

Far Eastern commodities like anise 
oil, ergot, and pine needle oil are be- 
coming scarce and exhibiting sharp 
advances owing to the political up 
lron-Curtain activities. 


shelling of the freighter 


heavals and 
The recent 
Flying Arrow off Shanghai by the 
Chinese Nationalists has virtually closed 
the port to shipping and upset the export 
schedules of menthol shipments to this 
country. This situation, combined with 
the unseasonably warm weather during 
the first part of the year and the abrupt 
appearance on the market of anti- 
histaminic drugs has disturbed the 
menthol status. 

Droughts in Spain last year reduced 
production of sage, rosemary, and allied 
oils, while a similar condition in the 
United States is said to have produced a 
deleterious effect on peppermint oil (low 
menthol content) and hindered produc- 
tion of botanicals originating in the 
southern states such as witch hazel 


leaves and wormwood herb. 
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Europe is still importing large quanti- 
ties of material from the United States 
Marshall Plan, but is 
simultaneously developing economic and 


through the 


industrial strength of her own, a condi- 
tion which in itself has tightened the 
over-all supply picture, most apparent in 
glycerine and vanilla beans, the Mexi- 
can variety of the latter having all but 
vanished from the market. 

Fritzsche Brothers, in the January 
issue of the Fritzbro Reporler commented 
on the present trend, stating that 
“continued good business in the United 
States and improving conditions abroad 
particularly in some European countries 
and in South America has greatly in- 
creased the demand for many essential 
oils just when the supply situation has 
become most acute... It may take some 
time for restoration of normal supply 
conditions through the operation of 
higher prices and in some cases this may 
never occur because producers have 
found more profitable and more stable 
occupations. Increased costs of labor 
and cost of living in many foreign coun- 
tries make it seem very improbable 
that price levels regarded as normal 
before the war will ever be attained 
again ¥ 

\ spokesman in the botanical field has 
indicated that the effects of the 30 per 
cent currency devaluation of September, 
1919 on market prices have worn off. 
Using papain as an example this source 
declared that the product “had reached 
its lowest level and would begin ad- 
It is felt that pro- 
their 


vancing very soon. 


ducers will gradually increase 
prices of raw materials by 30 per cent 
in order to restore values to the pre- 


devaluation period level. 


Glycerine Demand Remains High 
Although a record production of 200 
million pounds of glycerine is antici- 
pated in 1950, still no easng off of the 
situaton is expected, owing to the cor- 
responding rise in the demand for the 





® Prices quoted in this section 
were current on the first of this 
month, 
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the Markets 


item, both domestically and in foreign 
markets. 
countries were exporting large amounts 


Six months ago European 


of glycerine; now they are importing 
heavily because their industries have 
since enlarged and require more glycer- 
ine than is available within theirc borders. 
The ECA recently allotted one million 
dollars to the American bizonal area in 
Germany which is to be spent on crude 
glycerine ($800,000) and dynamite glyc- 
erine ($200,000) over the next two or 
three months. Preliminary bids were 
issued last month by contractors in the 
United States but were not accepted by 
the German firms which are awaiting 
a reopening of the bidding. 

The United States produced 196 mil- 
lion pounds of natural glycerine in 1948, 
plus an additional amount of synthetic. 
The synthetic production did not get 
under way on a full scale until the third 
quarter in 1949, however, because manu- 
facturers had been plagued with techni- 
cal difficulties up to that time. Total 
production of both the natural and syn- 
thetic glycerine amounted to about 190 
to 195 million pounds in 1949, and the 
current output of the synthetic material 
is estimated at thrée million pounds a 
month, or 36 million pounds for the 
year 1950. Coupled with an expected 
170-million pounds of natural glycerine, 
this year’s total, it is estimated, will 
exceed 200 million pounds. 


Quicksilver May Fall Lower 

With quicksilver prices already the 
lowest they have been since World War 
II, and with the recent dissolution of the 
Spanish-Italian Cartel, Mercurio Euro- 
peo, spokesmen in the trade will not 
venture a guess as to the immediate 
future of the metal. Since the Inter- 
national Quicksilver Corp., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, has been named the 
sole agent of the Spanish metal, it seems 
likely that Italian producers may com- 
pete in the world market by reducing 
their prices below the current level of 
$71.00 a flask. 

Whether or not quicksilver prices will 
be forced down by the Spanish-[talian 
competition is a moot question, and 
one which only time will answer. Im- 
porters of the metal, however, are ad- 
vised to maintain minimal inventories 
until a stable price has been reached. 


(Continued on page 22?) 

















Exclusive West Coast Distributor 
Anderson-Barngrover Division of FMC 
San Jose 5, California 
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‘HOW 70: Please Your Customers 


. aw” 
Retailers are your customers first! Sell them with 
wholesome-looking, appetizing packages—the kind 


that stimulate impulse-sales—and you stand a better 
chance of selling the consumer. 

To help you accomplish this, S&S Universal 
Filling Machines fill packages neatly and accurately, 
with emphasis on clean and wasteless filling . . . 
plus high speed production. Practically any type of 
container can be filled with pastes, granular prod- 
ucts and powders . . from 1% ounce to 5 pounds, 
and up to 1800 filled packages per hour. For larger 
production automatic machines can be supplied— 
speeds up to 120 or more per minute. 


A descriptive folder on various combinations of 
S&S Filling Machines will be sent on request. 
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PAPER BOX MACHINERY 


STOKE 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
Subsidiary of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
4912 SUMMERDALE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, U.S.A. 











ALKALOIDS 


GLUCOSIDES---DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


The Recognized Domestic 
Source of Supply Since 1917 


ACONITINE HYDRASTINE 
AGARICIN HYOSCINE 
ARECOLINE HYOSCYAMINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE L BELINE 
ATROPINE aanoaee 
BERBERINE PICROTOXIN 
CHRYSAROBIN PILOCARPINE 
COLCHICINE 

EPHEDRINE SPARTEINE 
ESERINE STROPHANTHIN 
HOMATROPINE YOHIMBINE 


INLAND ALKALOID CO. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TIPTON INDIANA U.S.A. 
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QUALITY 
RAW MATERIALS 


Our complete stocks guarantee that you can obtain 
the exact grade and quality for your requirements 
without delay. 


BEESWAX, sunbleached and yellow 
Refined U.S.P. 


TRAGACANTH GUM, all grades 
KARAYA GUM, all grades 

STEARIC ACID, fancy triple pressed 
QUINCE SEED, Persian, recleaned 


also 
SPERMACETI WAX CERESIN WAX 
MENTHOL 


and all other cosmetic raw materials. Samples on request 


Write for latest stock list 


WALTER H. JELLY & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
412 N. Western Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Peppermint Still Advances, Geranium May Top $20; 


Increasing Prices Expected To Cancel Devaluation 


The continued advance in peppermint 
oil ($6.00 to $6.50 for the natural and 
$6.50 to $6.75 for the redistilled) has 
resulted from a number of factors, 
among them, that this year’s crop was 
lower in menthol than normal. Farmers 
are said to be in a strong position at this 
time, capable of setting higher prices, 
and assured of receiving them. In some 
quarters it is suggested that the present 
supply in farmers’ hands (estimated at 
near 10,000 pounds, which is all that is 
left from an original 14% million pounds 
produced in this country last year) will 
fall short of future demand. 

The chief peppermint-producing re- 
gions of the United States are southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana, which 


have been the leading producers of 


peppermint oil since the middle of the 
last century. Peppermint has also been 
grown in Washington and Oregon since 
1909, with increasingly larger acreage 
devoted to the crop. San Joaquin Coun- 
ty in California has produced some oil, 
although very little in the last few years. 


Cyclone Hits Geranium Oil 

Already affected by high labor costs, 
geranium oil is expected to advance 
even more sharply in the next few 
months, following a severe cyclone in the 
Reunion Islands which struck in Janu- 
ary. The oil, which advanced $2.00 dur- 
ing January to the range of $15.50 to 
$16.50, may very well increase in price 


to over $20.00 a pound, according to 
some sources, because of the damage in- 
curred during the recent storm. 


Menthol Status Remains Doubtful 


Shipments of menthol from China 
have been curtailed to a greater degree 
with each successive advance of the 
Communist drive. Brazilian producers 
have been hesitant over ordering pep- 
permint oil from the farmers, until 
they know more definitely what to ex- 
pect of the Eastern market. If the 
menthol supply should become more 
fluid in China, with or without Com- 
munist sanction, Brazil would then be 
forced to meet the Eastern prices or 
even to undercut them in order to break 
into the market. On the other hand, if 
Chinese menthol should become ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and the price exceed- 
ingly high, the Brazilian market would 
most probably hoist its menthol prices 
without discretion. 

Future developments of menthol are 
any one’s guess at the present time, 
therefore, and hinge heavily on the 
Chinese state of affairs. Spot supplies 
in New York are adequate for now and 
are quoted at prices cheaper ($10.50 to 
$10.60) than those offered at the origin 
in Brazil. Consumer demand has been 
unusually light this year, not only be- 
cause of the moderate climate, but also 
because of the influx of antihistaminics 


on the market. The true effect these 
new cold drugs have had on the menthol 
picture will not be known, however, 
until later in the year when the 1950 
sales can be compared with previous 


years. 


Balsam Tolu Advances 


Balsam Tolu advanced during Janu- 
ary from $2.20 to $2.40 on the inside 
prices and from $2.40 to $3.00 on the 
outside price. The three-dollar prices 
were anticipated last month in view of 
the advancing shipping costs. 


Papain Reaches Turning Point 

Papain, having reached a_ turning 
point in the downward price trend, is 
expected to advance during the next 
few months. Depending on quality, the 
drug is selling in the range from $2.25 
to $2.75 on spot in New York. It has 
been suggested by one spokesman in the 
trade that when importers have de- 
pleted present supplies of papain they 
will have to pay much higher prices 
when they replenish their stocks. 

This advancing price trend, according 
to the source, is developing in general in 
products originating in currency-devalu- 
ated countries. It is felt that the 30 per 
cent devaluation of last September has 
now run its course and dissipated, since 
foreign shippers are beginning to move 
their prices up gradually and strategic- 
ally, with the eventual aim of restoring ° 
prices to the levels of the pre-devaluation 
era. Since Great Britain and other 
countries in the Sterling area are relax- 


50 Raw Materials—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The price index of fifty commodities for January advanced from 117.8 to 121.0. 
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UP 
Anise Seed Star 2c 
Anise Oil, U.S.P. 10c 
Balsam Tolu 20c 
Cananga Oil, Native 50c 
Cumin Seed, Morocco 2c 
Ergot 75c 
Geranium Oil 
African $4.75 
Bourbon $2.00 
Lemon Oil, Calif. 15c 
Italian 25c 
Lemongrass Oil 5c 





JANUARY PRICE CHANGES 


Passion Flower 5c 
Patchouli Oil $3.00 
Peppermint Oil 
fatural 50c 
Redist. 50c. 
Rosemary Oil 15c 
Senenga Root lic 
Vanilla Beans, 
Bourbon 50c 
Mex. Cuts $1.25 
Mex. Whole 75c 
Vetivert Oil, Java $3.10 
Wormseed Oil 10c 


DOWN 
Almond Oil, Bitter 25c 
Arabic Gum, Sorts, 
Amber 6c 
Beeswax, White Ic 
Cardamon Oil $5.00 
Cascarilla $2.00 
Ipecac Root 10c 
Japan Wax 12c 
Menthol, Natural 40c 
Mercury $5.00 
Montan Wax 5c 








ing restriction on export licenses, these 
foreign governments apparently feel 
that exporters will attract more dollars 
through their advancing prices. 


Papain bears close watching in the 


months ahead, although it is but one of 


a number of items which will reflect the 
recovery period in the Sterling countries 
and which will the botanical 
market to become very firm during the 
year 1950. 


cause 


Quicksilver Lower 
(Continued from page 219) 


The dissolution of the cartel occurred 
soon after the United States established 
an all-time import record of 100,000 
flasks, some 80,000 of which came from 
Italy and went into the government 
stockpile now estimated at well over 
200,000 flasks. Production of quicksilver 
in the United States has become sluggish 
due to the falling prices, many of the 


15 Medicinal Chemicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The medicinal chemicals index declined fractionally from 117.3 to 116.7. 


Menthol 


and quicksilver went down. 


15 Botanicals—Weighted Price Index. 1926=100. 
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The botanicals index advanced slightly from 205.4 to 205.8. Balsam tolu and ergot 
were higher, ipecac was lower. 
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mines having closed down to await an 
upturn in the market price of the metal. 
Use of quicksilver increased for the first 
time since the war, in the third quarter of 
1949 to 8,000 flasks, as compared with 
7,600 flasks for the previous quarter. 
In the first quarter of 1949, domestic 
production amounted to 1,440 flasks, 
while production for the same period in 
1948 was 5,300 flasks, or a little over 
four times as great. 

Yugoslav metal has added another 
unknown factor to the quicksilver situa- 
tion, in that it is being sold at $20 less 
per flask than the Spanish or Italian 
commodity. Great Britain will very 
probably receive a greater portion of the 
metal than the United States, judging 
from the recent five-year trade treaty 
between the Tito government and 
John Bull. Britain will receive non- 
ferrous metals such as lead and copper, 
timber, and corn in return for chemicals, 
rubber products, machinery and other 
goods. 

With the increased consumption of 
quicksilver in the United States, a 
corresponding upturn in the market 
price might be expected. In view of the 
$5.00-decrease during January, how- 
ever, and the splitting up of the Spanish- 
Italian cartel, the trend may continue 
downward. 


Anise Oil Becomes Scarcer 

Anise oil prolonged its sharp climb in 
January, mounting to $1.35, ten cents 
over the previous month’s $1.25. As 
anise replacements become increasingly 
difficult to procure from China, sources 
in the trade believe the article may 
possibly be priced out of the market. 
With the developing scarcity of the oil 
and the seasonal demand for anisic alde- 
hyde, important factor in the manu- 
facture of antihistaminics, synthetic 
preparation of the aldehyde is under 
way. There are two sources of the ma- 
terial. One is from para-hydroxybenzal- 
dehyde which produces a 100 per cent 
yield of anisic aldehyde. The other 
source is methyl carvacrol which in turn 
is converted to anethole as an interme- 
diate, and then to the desired aldehyde, 
a process which results in an 80 per cent 
to 85 per cent yield, and which is more 
expensive and less efficient. At this 
time, it is not known which method will 
be used. 

Imports of anise oil during the first 
nine months in 1949 were over twenty 
times as much as imports for the same 
period in 1948, a paradoxical situation 
in view of the current dwindling anise 
supplies. The explanation seems to be 
that importers bought only 28,510 
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pounds in 1948 as compared with 590,- 
240 pounds in 1949 because there was 
little fear of Russian interference of 
China at that time. During 1949, when 
the Communists advanced southward 
into China toward the port of Hong 
Kong, importers apparently rushed to 
buy all available supplies. Import 
figures for the entire year of 1948 were 
only 228,010 pounds and 441.420 pounds 
in 1947. 


Citrus Oils Begin Climb 

Currently advancing prices in lemon 
oil have been attributed to the freezing 
weather in California. The amount of 
damage caused by the cold spell will not 
be determined for some time, but ap- 
parently the growers are playing safe 
by increasing their prices now, in the 
event of future losses. Lemon oil is 
quoted from $2.80 to $3.15, an increase 
of 15c over last month’s figures. Italian 
lemon oil has advanced 25c to the cur- 


rent range of $2.75 to $5.05. 


Bois de Rose Is Inaccessible 

The supply of bois de rose is diminish- 
ing rapidly and a tight situation is 
developing, although there has been no 
advance in price over last month ($3.10 
to $3.50). This development is entirely 
due to the Brazilian supply picture 
which has bogged down as a result of 
low water supply both on the Amazon 
River and on its tributaries. 
the bois de rose is derived from Brazilian 
rosewood trees located in the states of 
Amazonas and Para, about a thousand 
miles from the mouth of the Amazon 
River, gathering of the material is entire- 
ly dependent on the facility of water 
transportation. In addition, most of 
the trees grow in areas far distant from 
the Amazon, often one hundred miles, 


Because 


and the rosewood logs can be carted to 
civilization only with the indispensable 
aid of the creeks and streams, offshoots 
of the Amazon. 

The present shortage of bois de rose 
has developed because these Amazon 
tributaries, dry during the greater part 


15 Essential Oils—Weighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


The essential oils index advanced abruptly from 92.3 to 103.3. 


SFMAMSSASOND SIF MAMI JASOND 


1949 1950 


Anise, cananga, 


geranium, lemon, and peppermint were all higher. 


25 Cosmetic Raw Materials—Unweighted Price Index. 1926 = 100. 
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The cosmetic raw materials index advanced from 121.4 to 125.6. Balsam tolu went 


up 20c, beeswax, lc, and menthol declined 40c. 
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of the year, are usually navigable only 
during the flood season from April to 
July. Even then, a rise of fifty feet in 
the river level is necessary before the 
interior is accessible. Apparently the 
river did not rise enough last year, and 
so less wood was gathered. As might be 
expected, cutters collect those trees which 
are closest to the streams, and with each 
succeeding year, they must penetrate 
deeper into the undergrowth. 


Waxes Prove Puzzling 

Three developments occurred in waxes 
during January, one concerning Japan 
wax, and the others, ouricury and 
Montan waxes. One source has reported- 
ly offered Japan wax at the uncommonly 
low price of 60c a pound, with no ex- 
planations. The current price range of 
the wax extends between 73c and 75c, 
which is a reduction of 12c a pound 
from the previous month’s quotations. 

Montan wax was reduced 5c a pound 
during January, at a time when it 
would seem more logical for a price in- 
crease parallel with the upward trend of 
other products of Russian-controlled 
origin. It may be that a minor price 
war exists between the Bohemia, Czecho- 
slovakia, variety and the Riebeck, 
Germany, source in order to gain 
market preference. 

Ouricury wax jumped 5c a pound to 
the range of 83c to 84c, possibly as a 
result of the disagreement between 
Brazilian and New York dealers con- 
cerning a 100 per cent letter of credit as 
opposed to a 90 per cent credit. Brazilian 
sources insist on a 100 per cent letter of 
credit prior to the sale of ouricury wax, 
while the Wax Dealers’ Association in 
New York is in favor of a 90 per cent 
credit. The dealers’ point of view in 
New York is that 90 per cent payment 
of wax shipments should be paid first, 
and the remaining 10 per cent after the 
arrival of the wax shipment. In this 
way they can deduct from the 10 per cent 
for any excessive losses in refining. It 
is much more convenient, they feel, to 
deduct payment for losses before the 10 
per cent has been paid rather than to 
seek a refund from the Brazilian ex- 
porters following the transaction. 

Some sources declare that if the price 
of ouricury advances by as much as 
2c a pound more, (which would bring it 
up to 85c to 87c) American importers 
will switch to No. 3 North Country 
Carnauba refined wax, now selling in the 
range of 87c to 88c. If the ouricury 
approaches this price, they may very 
well buy the superior carnauba, which 
can be used for the same purpose. 
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Mixed Sulfas 


(Continued from page 215 


TABLE | 
Solubility of Sulfonamides in Urine mg./100 ml. at 37°C. 

Subslance pH 59 pH 65 pH7Al 
Sulfathiazole 110 119 174 
Sulfadiazine 14.5 27.5 59 
Sulfamerazine 37 13 83 
Total \ Calculated 162 190 316 

for 
Sulfas Found 155 170 275 
Acetylsulfathiazole 9.5 12.5 18.5 
Acetylsulfadiazine 35 135 340 
Acetylsulfamerazine 76 106 230 
Total Calculated 120 253 589 

for { 
Acetyl- 

sulfas l Found 140 270 580 
Total Calculated from 

for calculated values 282 143 905 
Sulfas 

and Calculated from 
Acetyl- found values 295 10 855 

sulfas 

Found 310 110 840 


Condensed from Frisk, Hagerman, Helander and Sjogren." 
(Continued on page 225) 
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TABLE Il 
Sulfonamide Crystalluria with Various Forms of Therapy 


Crystalluria 
Adjuvant Present Absent Percent 
Drug Adjuvant Dose g./ Day Vo. Samples No. Samples of Samples 

Sulfamerazine None 11 114 26 
Sulfadiazine None 17 16 28 
Sulfamerazine Sodium bicarbonate 6 14 15 24 
Sulfamerazine Sodium bicarbonate 12 9 146 6 
Sulfamerazine Sodium bicarbonate 24 3 97 3 
Sulfamerazine Potassium bicarbonate A 12 33 27 
Sulfamerazine Potassium bicarbonate 15 10 32 24 
Sulfadiazine- 

Sulfamerazine None 10 163 6 

Mixture 


explains this phenomenon by citing experiments with 
animals in which it was shown that smaller amounts of 


Condensed from Flippin and Reinhold.“ 


Lehr found that the administration of sulfa mixtures the sulfas are more completely absorbed from the gut 
results in high and well-sustained levels in the blood and excreted in the urine than are larger amounts. Thus 
and urine. When mixtures of sulfathiazole and sulfa- he concludes that the body handles each component in 
diazine were given to animals and human beings, the a sulfa mixture as though it had been administered 
blood levels were approximately the same as those for alone. 
the equivalent amount of sulfadiazine alone despite Frisk and his group found that after administering 
the fact that sulfathiazole produces comparatively their triple sulfa mixture orally to human beings, 75 
lower blood levels. Similar observations were made to 80 per cent of the dosage was recovered in the urine. 
by Frisk'® and by Oettinger and Cronheim.*° Urinary These figures compare favorably with those for orally 
excretion of the sulfas after the administration of mix- administered sulfadiazine, of which only 50 to 70 per 
tures indicated that their absorption was more complete cent can be recovered in the urine. 
than the absorption of single sulfonamides. Lehr Continued on page 226) 
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Mixed Sulfas 


(Continued from page 225) 
Antibacterial Potency 


Lehr?’ found that in vilro the antibacterial potency of 
combined sulfonamides was in general additive, but in 
some cases there was evidence of potentiation. That is, 
the potency of some mixtures seemed in some cases to 
be greater than would be expected on the basis of the 
potencies of the individual components. 

In some instances, clinicians have reported more 
successful results with sulfa mixtures than with single 
sulfonamides. Lehr?* was impressed with the speed of 
improvement in a series of 70 patients treated with a 
mixture of sulfathiazole and sulfadiazine. The clinical 
study of Shore, Flippin, and Reinhold* is noteworthy 
because it claims unequivocally more successful results 
with a sulfonamide mixture than with single sulfona- 
mides. In this study at the Philadelphia General 
Hospital a total of 381 pneumonia patients were 
treated over a three-year period. The response of 
patients receiving the combination was superior to 
that of the patients receiving the single sulfonamides. 
There was a more rapid initial fall in temperature sup- 
ported by an earlier return to the normal. 


Sensitization 


Lehr'**? has presented a strong argument to the effect 
that reactions should be less frequent with combina- 
tions than with single sulfonamides. He points out that 
the erroneous idea is prevalent that sulfonamide sen- 
sitivity bears no relationship to the size of the dosage 
administered. He believes that the production of 
sensitization is dependent upon the maintenance for 
some time of a certain minimum concentration of the 
allergen in the tissues which are to be sensitized. Col- 
lecting data from the literature, Lehr was able to demon- 
strate a direct relationship between dosage and _ in- 
cidence of reactions. 

Lehr’s reasoning is based upon the assumption that 
sulfonamide sensitivity is not generic but may be as- 
sociated with one drug to the exclusion of others no 
matter how closely related chemically. Lehr describes 
his experience with 610 patients given sulfa mixtures. 
Of this number, reactions attributable to sulfa sensitiza- 
tion occurred in only 11 cases, an over-all incidence of 
slightly less than two per cent. 

However, this theory is not universally accepted at 
the present time.*"?1-3s4247 Only after prolonged 
clinical use of these mixtures will it be possible to come 
to definite conclusions on this point. 


Triple Sulfa Combinations 


The foregoing deals for the most part with mixtures 
of two sulfonamides. More recently the trend has been 
toward triple sulfas. Lehr?* showed in tests with rats 
that the latter mixtures were safer than double sulfas. 
He considered it justified to eliminate adjuvant alkali 
therapy when employing triple combinations. 
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Ledbetter and Cronheim?* describe the treatment of a 
group of 28 patients with a triple sulfa mixture con- 
taining sulfathiazole. The patients were unselected 
and represented mainly surgical cases. The initial 
dose of two to four grams was followed by one gram 
every four hours. Approximately one-half of the 
patients received penicillin also. A total of 101 blood 
samples and 218 urine specimens were taken. The 
urine was inspected for sulfa crystals in both the free 
and acetylated forms. The general clinical response 
was good. No serious side reactions were encountered. 
Only one patient complained of nausea. Blood levels 
averaged from 7.8 to 8.5 mg. per cent of total sulfona- 
mides. The degree of acetylation was remarkably low, 
the values averaging eight per cent in the blood and 17 
per cent in the urine. In all, only six urine specimens 
contained sulfonamide crystals, an incidence of three 
per cent. 

Johnson®* studied the absorption, excretion and 
toxicity of a mixture of sulfapyrazine, sulfadiazine, and 
sulfamerazine in 61 patients with a variety of infections. 
The general initial dosage was four grams, followed by 
one gram every four hours, six hours, or eight hours. 
No urinary alkalizers were administered, but fluid in- 
take was 2000 cc. or more daily. No serious toxic 
reactions occurred. Treatment was discontinued, how- 
ever, in four patients. One developed drug fever without 
rash; three, nausea or vomiting. No definite evidence 
of disturbance of the hemopoietic system was found in 
any of the patients. None of the blood sulfonamide 
levels were below 5.0 mg. per cent. In all, 294 urine 
specimens were examined. Evidence of crystalluria 
was present in only 21, or an incidence of 7.14 per cent. 
In only one of these was the crystalluria of a marked 
degree. In general, no correlation was evident between 
blood levels and incidence of crystalluria. 


Sulfonamides Available for Use in Sulfa Mixtures 


Sulfadiazine was the starting point in the develop- 
ment of mixed sulfa therapy.** The first combinations 
were those of sulfadiazine with sulfathiazole, and, some- 
what later, sulfadiazine with sulfamerazine. With the 
evolution of triple sulfa therapy, these three best-known 
sulfa drugs were used together, usually in equal propor- 
tions. This situation was disturbed when the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry announced the exclusion 
of sulfathiazole from New and Nonofficial Remedies 
on the basis of the availability of less toxic drugs, 
namely sulfadiazine and sulfamerazine. This an- 
nouncement originally applied: only to sulfathiazole 
as an individual drug in comparison with other indi- 
vidual sulfa drugs,* but was subsequently also applied 
specifically to sulfathiazole as a component in mix- 
tures.° While sulfathiazole will be included in U.S.P. 
XIV, which is to issue in 1950, the action of the Council 
has led to the consideration of other compounds for 
use as the third component of triple sulfas. Sulfa- 
methazine has largely been chosen as the compound 
best qualified." It has been used widely in Europe 
and is generally considered to be approximately equal to 
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sulfadiazine in effectiveness‘ as well as having low 
toxicity and relatively high solubility." Sulfame- 
thazine is considered by some to be particularly well 
adapted for use in combination with sulfadiazine and 
sulfamerazine because of the close similarity of chemi- 
cal structure between all three compounds, which has 
been postulated to minimize the possibility of drug 
sensitization.““* Triple mixtures containing sulfa- 
methazine have been accepted by the Council." 

Sulfapyrazine has also been mentioned as a compo- 
nent?5° but its cost is prohibitive.* A compound which 
has been suggested more recently is sulfacetamide. Its 
value would lie mainly in its very high solubility, but 
it has a rather limited antibacterial activity against 
some pathogens responsible for acute systemic diseases,** 
being recommended primarily against ocular and 
urinary infections.:** Sulfabenzamide, which is the 
benzoyl derivative of sulfanilamide, is analogous to 
sulfacetamide, the acetyl derivative, and _ exhibits 
similar characteristics, having been investigated clini- 
cally to a considerable extent.s Sulfapyridine and sul- 
fanilamide are excluded from consideration by reason 
of their excessive toxicity and limited effectiveness. To 
complete the list of best known sulfa compounds, it is 
appropriate to mention sulfaguanidine, which has been 
described as one of the least toxic of all commonly 
used sulfonamides.'® While this drug is usually thought 
of as one which is administered in massive doses—15 
grams or more daily—in bacillary dysentery, of which 
only a small proportion is absorbed, there is evidence 
that when given in the much smaller dosage which is 
involved in triple sulfa therapy, it may be absorbed 
to an extent satisfactory for therapeutic purposes. 
Sulfaguanidine is active against many pathogens for 
which sulfa therapy is employed, and is more soluble 
in the urine than sulfadiazine or the other common sul- 
fas. 

Sulfonamide mixtures usually contain the various 
components in equal proportions by weight.'>83s2 In 
some cases the sulfamerazine is used in a slightly lower 
proportion because it is excreted at a slower rate and 
therefore may be needed in smaller amounts.'*'®2° 
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Status of the Ammoniated Dentifrices 
(Continued from page 214) 


enhanced and will persist for several hours if the brush- 
ing is followed with a rinse made by mixing some of the 
powder with water. 

To test accurately the efficacy of this dentifrice, 
Henschel and Leiber made a direct study of its effect 
on the annual D.M.F. (decayed + missing + filled 
teeth) rate. One test group of 100 patients which used 
“cosmetic” dentifrices for a period of 7.8 years showed 
an average D.M.F. rate per year of 2.39 during this 
control period. Using the high-urea, ammonium therapy 
dentifrice for a period of about 2.9 years, this group 
showed a drop in their D.M.F. rate to 1.55. In a con- 
trol group, which used cosmetic dentifrices throughout 
an observation period of 12 years, the D.M.F. rate 
during the pre-test period was 2.31. During the test 
period it was 2.48. 

These data revealed an average reduction in caries 
incidence in the experimental group of 35.2 per cent 
over its own pre-test record, and a reduction of 37.5 
per cent over the concurrent control group. A reduction 
was manifest in 82 per cent of the test patients. Hen- 
schel and Lieber concede, however, that “some propor- 
tion of the apparent caries-incidence reduction may be 
attributed to enthusiastic oral hygiene heightened by 
the knowledge of the possible therapeutic benefit of 
the dentifrice.” 

\ high urea toothpaste has also been developed and 
has been marketed quite effectively. Because of 
pending patent, specific data on its composition and 
method of manufacture are not yet available. However, 
the following general formula®* provides some informa- 
tion: 


Urea had . 13.00 per cent 
Dibasic ammonium phosphate. . — 
Excipients 2.00 * * 
Abrasives... 38.00 “ * 
Detergents...... ' — = 
Chloropheny! derivative 

(**Boxin”’).... a *. 











MMON 
PeENTS: 


The nation's editorialists have finished describing 
the progress of the first 50 years of the 20th Century. 
Now, someone should interview the victims of the prog- 
ress. 


F’rinstance, there are some old-fashioned Americans 
who don’t think the enlightenment Mussolini exported 
to Ethiopie was greater than the culture Caesar brought 
to Carthage. Incendiaries existed before bombs became 


fashionable. 


And there are those who think utilities magnate 
Samuel Insull was closer to Jesse James than Thomas 


Edison. 
* 


It’s true we had to wait for the 20th Century to be- 
come air-minded. But the celebrants in Nero’s Bac- 
chanalian orgies got just as “high’ without four- 
motored airplanes. 


Furthermore, the heralded Kinsey Report wasn't 
half so authoritative as “Song of Songs."’ King Solo- 
mon, with umpteen hundred wives, didn’t delegate his 
research. 


a 
Even the British Empire didn’t change basically 


since the Boston Tea Party: America is still regarded as 
England's most profitable New World establishment. 


7 
As a complete surprise to no one, the Cosmetic 


Industry hasn't changed much either: Last Century's 
creditors are this Century's co-makers. 





KELTON 


Cosmetic Company 


230 West 17th Street 763 So. Los Angeles Street 
New York 11, N. Y. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Private Label Manufacturers Exclusively 
Covered by Product Liability Insurance 
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Flavor 175“ « 
Water, to make. 100.00 “  * 


Obviously considerable skill and special technics are 
required in the manufacture of such a toothpaste 
which is claimed to be “completely stable’ and “‘ab- 
Adapted from the tooth powder formula 
used in the clinical investigations, the paste is said to 
provide about the same dosage of active ammonium 
ingredient in the mouth as is available from the powder. 
This is due to the fact that a larger amount of tooth 
paste (by weight) than tooth powder is used by the 
average individual. 

Of course a number of other ammoniated dentifrices, 
besides those discussed above, have appeared on the 
market. Among the more impcrtant of these prepara- 
tions are the tooth powder and toothpaste marketed 
under the ““Amion” label. The literature of the manu- 
facturer describes the powder as containing calcium 
carbonate, jack bean meal, synthetic urea, and ben- 
tonite as the active ingredients. 


solutely safe.” 


According to the Council on Dental Therapeutics,?’ 
the corresponding toothpaste is said to contain the 
following ingredients in each 100 grams: 


Synthetic urea (carbamide) 8 Gm. 
Jack Bean meal 1 Gm. 
Glycerine 43 Gm. 
Dicalcium phosphate 30 Gm. 
Tricalcium phosphate 10 Gm. 


Propylene glycol 5 Gm. 


In addition, the formula includes saccharin, sulfo- 
colaurate, and flavor. It is pointed out that jack bean 
meal contains urease, an enzyme which would tend to 
liberate ammonia from the urea under the influence of 
the moist conditions present in the mouth. 
noted that the distributing firm has initiated a scientific 
investigation of the product, but that no evidence of its 
effectiveness in preventing dental caries has come to the 
attention of the council. 


It is also 


Another toothpaste (“Dox’’), not yet distributed 
nationally, is said'* to be based on the research carried 
on by Grove and Grove" and to have been on the market 
since 1941. Instead of the urea-dibasic ammonium 
phosphate combination, this toothpaste is based on 
the use of ammonium hydroxide. 

Various other ammoniated tooth powders and tooth- 
pastes are now available to the public, as well as a 
number of ammoniated mouth wash preparations.'*-?* 
However, it is not possible to discuss these individual 
products at this time or to consider the various claims 
made for them. 

From a consideration of the literature it is quite 
evident that there is a great need for further, more care- 
fully controlled clinical studies on larger groups of 
subjects. However, as noted by the Council on Dental 
Therapeutics”® last May, ““The evidence that ammoni- 
ated dentifrices may aid in the prevention of dental 
caries when they are used properly should not be ig- 
nored and further research to determine their action 
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and uses should be encouraged.” Work along these 
lines is being done but until the taste is completed, it is 
felt®® that the use of ammonium salts to control dental 
caries is still experimental. 

In the meantime, the advocates of other theories 
concerning the causes of dental caries are making 
themselves heard. Some have questioned the theory 
upon which the use of ammoniated compounds are 
based. For example, Tanz? has remarked that several 
workers have pointed to the possibility that there is an 
unknown factor in saliva that has an inhibitory effect 
toward Lactobacillus acidophilus in the mouth. 

Other aspects of the theory are also open to doubt. 
This seems to be the case in the statistics obtained by 
Boyd, Cheyne and Wessels.*' In their studies, the l.a. 
counts of 64 teen-aged girls were compared with the 
progress of individual tooth decay over a period of 
30 months. It was found that the average count tended 
to parallel the rate of progress of caries when whole 
groups were compared. A great inconsistency, however, 
was seen in comparing the count and rate of caries pro- 
gression for individual subjects. Equally low and 
equally high counts were recorded for individual sub- 
jects regardless of their subsequent caries histories. In 
this experiment an excessive number of salivary lacto- 
bacilli apparently was not the essential causative fac- 
tor in tooth decay. 

While these and other studies are being made, claims 
and counter-claims continue to appear in both the 
scientific and lay press. The need for caution with 
respect to the claims for these new products has been 
stressed on many occasions and by influential groups." 
Perhaps the current situation was best summarized in a 
statement appearing in the August, 1949 issue of the 
Journal of the American Dental Association. This was 
to the effect that, ““Whether ammoniated dentifrices 
will prove as effective in sweeping away caries as their 
advertisers have been in sweeping the country with 
glowing claims, time alone will tell. Meanwhile the 
public will have the privilege of being guinea pigs, the 
dentist will be extremely cautious in his recommenda- 
tions and the purchaser will brush his teeth with 
tongue in cheek if such is physically possible.” 
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F.D.A. Views Certification 


(Continued from page 149) 


efficacy of use. 

The law now requires that the decision be reached 
upon a product basis. Because of that, any weakness in 
production and control systems of any existing manu- 
facturer or distributor must be taken into account, as 
well as his disposition to limit efficacy claims to those 
reasonably supported by fact. And the Administrator 
cannot ignore the possibility that after decertification 
persons will enter the field who are neither satisfactorily 
equipped nor sufficiently experienced to produce anti- 
biotics that are safe and efficacious, and to whom the 
production will present all of the difficulties and hazards 
faced by the original manufacturers when section 507 
was enacted. Just such situations already have occurred 
several times; the certification procedure has prevented 
the distribution and use of the unfit drugs. 

The Administrator is authorized to decertify only 
when he can derive reasonable assurance from all rele- 
vant facts that the drug can and will be produced and 
marketed by all concerned, so that it will be safe and 
efficacious for use. No matter how good a record an 
existing firm may have, certification may not be ended 
as to that firm so long as others in the same field have not 
demonstrated their ability to insure the safety and 
efficacy of the drug. The conditions for decertification 
have so far been met only by crystalline penicillin G. 

The statement of what we think section 507 (c) 
means should not be taken as what we think the section 
ought to be. We think the section should be changed 
because we do not believe that once a firm operates 
under certification it should necessarily to do so for all 
time. Nor do we think that certification should be 
widely extended; it would be wholly impracticable and 
unnecessary to apply certification to drugs generally. 
But we cannot escape the fact that these important 
antibiotics are widely used in cases of serious and often 
fatal illness; that if they are in fact what they purport 
to be they will surely save the lives of hosts of people, 
whereas if they are not there will be many needless 
deaths. Nor can we escape the fact that to the public 
these antibiotics are “miracle” drugs and that sick 
people would be prone to believe any claim of efficacy 
made for them, however false. The significance of this 
is emphasized by current proposals for over-the-counter 
penicillin preparations; the emphasis is sharpened by 
representations currently made for antihistamine cold 
preparations. 

These considerations place these important antibiotic 
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drugs in a special category. While other drugs are 
highly important in certain diseases and may be diffi- 
cult to manufacture and control, the sum total of the 
values of these antibiotics to the sick is vastly greater 
than the sum total of the values of these other drugs. 
It is hoped that through consultation with producers 
of antibiotics an understanding can be reached on how 
section 507 can be amended to preserve and strengthen 
its essential consumer protective features and eliminate 
those features which are unnecessary or undesirable. 


Rigidity of the F.T.C. and F.D.A. 


Continued from page 153) 


has entered into stipulations which were not only unfair 
but untrue. I quote from Stipulation No. 3171: 

**A perfumer agreed to cease and desist from label- 
ing or otherwise referring to said products as Flower 
Oils or through the use of the name of a flower or by 
means of the said words Flower oils, in connection with 
a lower name, or otherwise, so as to import or imply that 
said products are or have been made or compounded 
from the absolute or true oil of flowers or of the named 
flower, when in fact such is not the case. If the odor of 
a perfume product simulates that of a particular flower, 
and the name of such flower is used to describe such 
simulated odor, then in that case, the name of such 
flower shall be accompanied by some other word or 
words printed in equally conspicuous type so as to 
indicate clearly and unequivocally that said product 
is not made or compounded from the oil of the named 
flower and that the odor of such fragrance is not derived 
from or the result of the use of the oil of the named 
flower.” 

“In the first place, there are many floral names used 
for perfumes where the particular flowers have no 
odor at all, such as the daisy, or bluet or asphodel. 
Then there is a long list of floral odors where it has been 
impossible to use the natural flower in the manufacture 
of the odor and I refer to such popular odors as Lily-of- 
the-Valley and Violet. There are a number of other 
odors which are blends and which may have a number 
of floral constituents but where the prevailing note is 
that of a single flower. As a matter of fact the purchaser 
of perfumes is never interested in the chemical or 
natural constituents of the perfume but only in the 
odor and its persistence and if the Federal Trade Com- 
mission were to adhere in carrying out the forms of 
labeling suggested in the stipulation just referred to it 
would render all perfume labeling immediately chaotic 
and confusing to the public. I do not wish to imply 
that the representative of the Commission who prepared 
this stipulation had any ill motive in preparing such a 
stipulation but he simply had no knowledge whatso- 
ever of perfume manufacturing, selling or labeling and 
apparently the respondent did not feel financially 
qualified to fight the Commission's stipulation. 

“There is another perfume stipulation, 33 Federal 
Trade Commission 1687, where the particular perfumer 
agreed that he will cease and desist from representing 
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that his said perfumes represent exotic fragrances of 
tropical flowers from Hawaii. Many flowers grow in 
Hawaii, some odoriferous and some not and as far as I 
know there is no such thing as a standard fragrance 
which would represent the Hawaiian flowers. I think 
it would be very possible for some of our technicians in 
the essential oil trade to reproduce the exotic fragrance 
of flowers from Hawaii in their laboratories better than 
it can be done in Honolulu. There is a well-known odor 
in the perfume trade known as Chypre, which is sup- 
posed to represent the fragrance of flowers from the 
Island of Cyprus but, of course, this perfume is not 
made from Cyprian flowers. 

“There are many other stipulations scattered through 
the reports of the Federal Trade Commission which 
seem unnecessarily harsh—one a cease and desist order 
against the use of the term of ‘anti-acid’ or words of like 
meaning; another that said preparation will smooth 
out lines, will correct signs of age or imperfections, or 
will give one a clear complexion; another, representing 
directly or by implication that respondent's product 
penetrates the skin; representing directly or by implica- 
tion that respondent’s product induces a natural lubri- 
cation of the skin. I don’t know what a natural lubri- 
cant of the skin is although I do know that people have 
anointed themselves with oils of some kind for thousands 
of years and I do not think that the use of favorite oils 
such as coconut oil or the like has been entirely useless. 

“One direction in which I think both the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are wrong in their approach to advertising in the 
field of cosmetics and drugs is that they insist upon a 
100 per cent standard if articles are to be advertised 
for a specific purpose, a standard which it is impossible 
for any article to reach. 

“For many decades, quinine is known as specific for 
malaria but does not cure anything like 95 per cent of 
the cases. We have recently been informed that there 
is not one athlete’s foot, but five different diseases 
masquerading under the generic name of athlete’s foot 
just as there are dozens of skin conditions which are 
called eczema, Under the present rules enforced by 
governmental authorities, it seems that it is unlawful 
to mention any particular disease in a label or in ad- 
vertising unless the article can cure all cases of that 
disease which is impossible. If the advertising is en- 
tirely truthful and mentions its limitations, I believe 
that opportunity should be given to acquaint the public 
with the virtues of an article even though it is not reac- 
tive in all cases. 

“We are beginning to understand from the wonders 
of psychosomatic medicine that in dealing with a cos- 
metic or a drug, the effect of same is very largely de- 
pendent upon the condition of the user. The effect of a 
vitamin food, a drug, or a cosmetic cannot be stated 
quantitatively because it will depend largely on the 
condition and the attitude of the particular consumer. 
k am not asking to let down the bars, to permit un- 
scrupulous exploitation of the public but I think a 
modus vivendi should be reached with the Federal Trade 
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Commission and the Food and Drug Administration 
by which the manufacturer would not be stigmatized 
as a criminal in making honest and modest claims for 
his product.” 


Pharmaceutical Marketing 


(Continued from page 158 


as do the breakdowns embracing the division of sales 
derived from Brand “X” 
column. At the extreme right there is shown a Sales 
Index for Brand “X” based upon its share of a market 
composed of five brands, all company owned, “A”, “B”’, 
“> 2 een oe 

From this data it immediately appears evident that 
Brand “X”’ is showing a very high level of sales returns 
in relation to other Company Brands in the Middle 
Atlantic, Southwest and Pacific territories. Similarly, 
sales of Brand “X”’ grade from fair to poor in the South- 
eastern, New England, East Central and West Central 


which are shown in the fourth 


states. 

Now, can you grab the ball, establish minimum 
potential quotas of 10 per cent of the five brand totals 
for all areas and demand that the field force should 
meet these quotas without locking at competitive sales 
patterns in Brand “X’s” field? You might, and you 
would get disappointing results, should you go no 
further than an analysis of internal records. 

Let us now broaden the scope of this investigation to 
include competition and relate the Drug Store sales 
volume of Brand “X” to that realized by five leading 
competitive brands. What do we find? 


Chart Il, Series A 
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In the first column there is depicted a territorial 
division of the measured universe of sales or a pro- 
portionate distribution of Brand “X”’ sales plus those 
of the five leading competitive items. Column II repre- 
sents the Division of Brand “X” drug store sales which 
we examined on Chart I and later related to sales of 
other Company products. 

On this chart, instead of calculating a Sales Index for 
Brand ““X” by relating the brand’s sales to the Com- 
pany’s sales experience, the Index was calculated by 
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relating it to the total sales in the field. The results are 
shown in the left-hand column of flags and against 
this we have thrown the Company Index represented 
by the right-hand column of flags (this has also been 
carried over from Chart I). 

Here we see the complete broad sales analysis which 
resembles the initial study in its general pattern yet 
contains some very significant variations. Here are 
the variations. 

1. Brand “X” shows actual sales strength in New 
England where we find a product class weakness rather 
than an inefficient promotional job. In fact, if you com- 
pare the two sales Indices you quickly discover that 
you are doing a better relative job in New England 
than any sector of the Nation. 

2. Brand “X”’ shows up in even a weaker sales posi- 
tion in the Southeastern, East Central and West Cen- 
tral areas than Company records indicated. 

3. Brand “X” assumes a more normal sales position 
in the Southwest and the Pacific Coast sales strength 
which was evident in Chart I becomes accentuated. 

Here you have a true picture of the relationship of 
Brand “X”’ to the market. Now, what to do about it? 

I. You have a real sales advantage in New England 
where Brand “Z’’, alone, is strong in a market where all 
such drugs are relatively weak as a product class. 
Ride your winner out. Here is a place where you have 
an opportunity to place your product far beyond the 
immediate reach of competition, an area you may de- 
velop into a sales stronghold such as exists on the Pacific 
Coast. 

II. Get behind the surface facts regarding your 
weak sales areas and find out why? You may learn: 

A. Brand “X” had little or no clinical work done in 
the Southeast, East Central and West Central areas in 
its pre-introductory and immediate post-introductory 
stages, whereas competitive items benefited from favor- 
able reports from eminent men in these areas. Here is a 
spot where Management should call in its Director of 
the Medical Service Division. He will know what to 
do. 

You may learn: 

B. Brand “X” is responsive to sampling efforts in 
other sectors of the Nation. Should this be the case 
you need no blueprint to outline one course of correc- 
tive action. Extra mail samples in the cities of medical 
influence, added samples in your detailists’ hands plus 
clinical supplies in hospitals with large OPD facilities 
all present productive modes of attack. 

C. Given a situation where potentials are large, why 
not deviate from a cut and dried National Detailing 
Program and substitute your weak produce for one 
of the “push items” in your least responsive areas. 

D. Sectional advertising should be considered both 
of the direct-by-mail and publication type. 

One more thought before I leave this illustration. 
You can build product sales quotas from your competi- 
tive Sales Index that are purposeful. And they will 
be fair. Personally, I would have not liked to have been 
a New England Divisional Manager who might have 
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been asked to meet quotas constructed from internal 
records alone. 

Let us now turn to the subject of new competition. 
I doubt if the most skilled market research technician, 
or management consultant, could estimate the number 
of hours wasted at the executive level by pharmaceutical 
concerns speculating what impact new competition will 
have upon existing markets. 

You all should recognize the pattern, a new product 
is launched with characteristically impressive clinical 
studies and happy predictions by the competitive 
house that their new discovery, a great advance in 
therapeutics, is about to take over markets. “This is 
really it.” And just to make you happy the new item 
falls in one of your bread and butter fields. 

Then the build-up starts. Field reports come in 
reporting inroads into sales, “Doctors are trying the 
new drug.” (Isolate these reports and you will find 
many are from the habitual worriers.) The top manage- 
ment group, too, may ask what are the implications 
of the new promotion. As a marketing group you have 
two sources of information (1) the prescription survey 
of new specifications if you have such a project in force 
and (2) field audits of sales. Believe me, your guess 
based upon a spot check, or representatives’ impres- 
sions, is not worth the paper it is written upon. 

Again let us review two case histories. You have a 
product which has been marketed for a period of time, 
it is an important producer of sales income and profits. 
When cumulative bi-monthly sales for succeeding two 
months periods are charted you find that this product 
has realized an increment to sales right up to the point 
where the new item has appeared on the market. Suc- 
ceeding factory sales records show first a leveling and 
then a sharp decline in sales returns. 
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Given no outside data a perfect case of circumstantial 
evidence exists which points to the conclusion that the 
sales loss, or the reversal of a forward trend, may be 
traced to the competition stemming from the new prod- 
uct. This conclusion, from Chart I, assumes that you 
know of no other therapeutic advances which may have 
radically disturbed the whole sales field. 

It is submitted that you should not judge sales trends 
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New developments in the field of the Steroid Hormones 
can be turned into profitable sales for your company. 

Desoxycorticosterone Acetate U.S. P. the synthesized 
hormone of the adrenal cortex, is one of the new develop- 
ments. Vitamerican offers Desoxycorticosterone Acetate 
in bulk for processing into solutions —in either oil or 
propylene glycol — suspensions or pellets for implants. 

OTHER V.0.C. PRODUCTS 


PROGESTERONE CHORIONIC GONADOTROPIN 
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FOR HORIZONTAL 
POWER APPLICATION 
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PRODUCTION LINES 


Metzgar “Live - Roller” Power 
Units offer a wear-resisting meial 
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For full specifications and price. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
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UNSCRAMBLING TABLE 
(Straight Line Type) 

Doubles speed of costly, unsanitary hand lifting of bottles, jars, 

cans or containers from cartons. One operator can unload from 60 

to 240 units per minute from carton onto conveyor. 

Handles any size bottles with less danger of breakage—large size 

jors such as No. 2 and No. 2% canners jars without jamming or 

crowding. 

Can also be adapted to handle flask type and other irregular or 

rectangular shaped units. 

Users of Styl-O-Matic report; substantial savings in labor costs, 

increased production. 





Send for Bulletin F-26 
OTHER ISLAND EQUIPMENT UNITS 
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from internal data. You should know what the sales of 
a potentially dangerous competitor may be from the 
inception of his sales drive. Given accurate information 
you can do much not only to protect markets but to 
conserve Company assets. You would certainly take 
two widely divergent courses of action given factual 
data covering competitive retail sales, which data 
showed returns similar to those outlined in the second 
chart in this series. 
(To be concluded) 








Deodorant Preparations 


(Continued from page 155) 


to the bottle causes the liquid to be sprayed through the 
orifice. This type of container offers an easy and con- 
venient method of application, as compared to the 
dispensing of the liquid from the usual glass bottle. All 
the different parts of the plastic containers are made 
from polyethylene which is impervious to aqueous salt 
solutions of this type as compared to the conventional 
metal atomizers which are readily attacked by solutions 
of acid pH. Its popularity is therefore predicated on 
convenience rather than on any other single factor and 
the author believes it will become established as a 
regular cosmetic item. 

From a purely technical standpoint, there is much to 
be said for the solution type as against the cream anti- 
perspirant. It is certainly easier to prepare than is the 
cream, and certainly there are less materials incor- 
porated into the preparation which would interfere 
with the efficiency of the system. Quaternary am- 
monium germicides may also be easily incorporated in 
such a system without danger of incompatabilities 
brought in by the waxes, and their presence would in- 
crease the efficiency of the preparation by lowering the 
surface tension of the system so that it may more easily 
spread on the skin as well as to serve as an easy dis- 
persing agent for any essential oils it is desired to add 
to the preparation. In the preparation of this type of 
product the effective agencies need be no different from 
those used in creams. The buffers used could be the 
same also. However, any precipitation will be noticed 
here where it would not be in a cream. It would, there- 
fore, be wise to be sure that no precipitation will occur 
on long standing. 

In the discussion of preparations whose purpose is to 
behave as deodorants without necessarily having any 
anti-perspirant activity, we must recognize that the 
proteinaceous constituents of perspiration are soluble 
in water and that the bacteria which cause its degrada- 
tion have to work in an aqueous medium. In order to be 
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effective against the organisms, the bacteriacide or 
bacteriastat must therefore be capable of solution in 
water. The vehicle in which it is incorporated may con- 
sist of an entirely lipoid base with the bacteriacide in- 
corporated in it, but it should prove an effective agency 
if these conditions are observed. The choice of a bac- 
teriastat should depend on its efficacy against the organ- 
ism against which it is directed. Since these bacteria 
are not of any one classification, the agents are usually 
tested on organisms which have been raised on a culture 
of human perspiration. Such a method of testing has 
proved to be entirely adequate. 

The first popularly accepted preparations of this 
type have been the salve-like preparations in which 
substances such as hexamethylene tetramine and other 
agencies were used as bacteriacides. Mroe recently the 
deodorant cologne has appeared on the market which 
consists of a solution containing the bacteriacide and 
essential oils. In this connection quaternary ammonium 
salts have come into fairly common use because of their 
efficiency as bacteriacides. They are used in somewhat 
larger concentration than their actual phenol coeffli- 
cients call for however, since they are likely to encounter 
substances in the field of their use which would cause 
an incompatability. The literature shows for example 
a reduction in efficiency due to the presence of proteins, 
and of course, their efficiency is greatly cut down by the 
presence of soaps. Therefore, though in theory a 
1:30,000 concentration may be thought of as being 
suflicient for them to function a | per cent solution is 
safer. 

Another agency which has begun to come into fairly 
common use is the chlorinated phenolic. These materials 
are not very soluble in water, however, and should be 
used as the sodium salt. They are most effective in 
conjunction with soap and, indeed, have become quite 
popular as the active agency in the “deodorant” soaps. 

Specific information on the functioning of these 
agencies is rather hard to come by since these functions 
are affected by so many different sets of conditions. 
It is possible, however, to obtain a product by formu- 
lating it according to the conditions desired. As stated 
above in regard to anti-perspirants, a compromise must 
be made between two sets of desirable conditions which 
clash. The formulation of a finished product therefore 


becomes a set of compromises. 


F.D.A. and Antihistaminics 


(Continued from page 159 


perhaps for some years until there is a gradual accumu- 
lation of medical experience. Perhaps they will be found 
more useful than now appears likely. However, we do 
know this much, that they are safe if the dosage recom- 
mended on the label is not exceeded, and the warning 
statements in the labeling are heeded. 

Mr. Keefe: “Right at that point, Dr. Dunbar, if I 
may interrupt, I want to be very clear because I in- 
tended to ask you some questions about this anti- 
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“CUSTOM” HYDROGENATION 


Ir is natural that Hooker should be a 


prime resource for both hydrogenated 
products and for “custom” hydrogenation. 
High purity hydrogen is a co-product of the 
basic Hooker process, the electrolysis of 
sodium chloride brine. Hooker has sizable 
facilities for high pressure hydrogenation 
at Niagara Falls and for low pressure hy- 
drogenation at its Tacoma, Washington 


plant. 


For a more complete story of our experi- 
ence and facilities, we suggest you write for 


Bulletin 8 on Hydrogenation. 
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Flavor Chemicals 
FOR BUTTER TYPE FLAVORS 


Diacetyl e Acetyl! Propionyl 
Acetyl! Iso-Butyryl s Acetoin 
FOR PINEAPPLE IMITATIONS 
Ally! Caproate e Allyl Caprylate 
Ally! Heptoate 
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BENZOIC ACID U. S. P. and Tech. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL F. F. C. 
BENZYL BENZOATE U.S.P. 
ETHYL AMINO BENZOATE U.S.P. 
PARA AMINOBENZOIC ACID PURIFIED 
SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 





Booklet describing “‘Seydel”’ fine chemicals 
available on request. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Established 1904 JERSEY CITY 2, N.J. Cadi Address “SIZOL” 


VANILLIN 


ZIMCO*LIGNIN VANILLIN C. P., U.S. P. 


LA Natural Source Vanillin Originated 
and Manufactured in the United States. 


A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 
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histamine campaign that is on all over the country 
where several unrecognized organizations are selling 
these pills. A great campaign is on all over the country 
based on the Reader’s Digest article and others. The 
question has come to me: ‘Well, this must be all right, 
these remedies must be what they claimed or the Food 
and Drug Administration would not permit them to 
make these claims.’ 

Dr. Dunbar: “That is why I am making this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Keefe: 
clear, we would like to know about it. 
quest has come to me, I have tried to answer it. 
the terms of existing law, you cannot prohibit the 
distribution of these articles unless you can establish 
that those articles are in fact deleterious to human 
health. Is that right? 

Dr. Dunbar: “That is right. 

Vr. Keefe: “The burden is upon you to establish it. 
In other words, you would have to go into court and 

y ‘If a person takes this antihistamine tablet in ac- 
cordance with the directions which are printed upon 
this thing, it is absolutely detrimental to health’ 
and that you cannot do, can you? 

Dr. Dunbar: “I will go farther than that. 
able to say that, we would not permit it to go on the 
market. The new drug application would not have been 
made effective. We have no evidence that if taken ac- 
cording to directions they would be harmful so we have 
to make the new drug application effective. 

Mr. Keefe: “So this person has this one called by its 
trade name—I will not mention it—there are many of 
them on the market. 

Dr. Dunbar: “There are only about three different 
basic drugs that are now on the market for over-the- 
counter sale to laymen. Several others will appear in 
the very near future. There are others being used on 
prescription. There are a number of different brands 
of the three basic drugs now on the market being sold 
without prescription. 

Vr. Keefe: “It seems to me I have been in drug stores 
asking about this and I have seen a whole flock of them 
on the druggist’s shelves. 

Dr. Dunbar: “There are several different manufac- 
turers or distributors using the same ingredients. 

Mr. Keefe: ‘They all use the same ingredients, but 
they are put out by different manufacturers? 

Dr. Dunbar: ““There are three different basic types of 
ingredients, which are all well recognized antihasta- 
mines. They are the three basic antihistamines now 
going into these alleged cold remedies. 

Mr. Keefe: ““When you speak of antihistamine you 
are speaking of the drug itself 

Dr. Dunbar: “That is right. 

Mr. Keefe: “You are not speaking of this tablet here 
which may contain a lot of things, but may contain one 
or the other of these three antihistamines? 

Dr. Dunbar: ‘That is right. 

Mr. Keefe: “But you may have 50 or 100 of these 
particular tablets on the market? 


“In order that we can get that absolutely 
When that re- 
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Dr. Dunbar: “Actually, I think at the present time 
the number on the market is probably below 50. You 
have probably been in a good many drug stores and 
seen them stocked up in great quantities. 

Now you will also notice this: Those labels are fairly 
conservative. Most of the claims that you have seen 
for the treatment of colds are in ads and over the radio. 

Vr. Keefe: “I have heard them over the radio and 
I have seen it in advertising, full-page ads. 

Dr. Dunbar: “You see our control only goes to the 
labeling. The advertising is something else again which 
is not subject to our control. However, I realize that 
the Federal Trade Commission is in the same situation 
we are. We are highly skeptical about these products 
doing the things they claim, but until you have con- 
trolled studies made over long periods of time, you just 
are not in position to take evidence into court either 
for or against them, so we simply have to watch the 
situation. 

Vr. Keefe: “In other words, as the law stands now, 
the burden is upon the Food and Diug Administration 
or the Government, in case it takes action, to establish 
in court under the rules of evidence, the fact that this 
article put on the market under these extravagant 
claims is in fact deleterious to human health. 

Dr. Dunbar: “Is in fact deleterious or is misbranded 
as to its therapeutic value. 

Vr. Keefe: “As long as they do not misbrand it and 
as long as the dosage recommended is not in itself 
deleterious, you can do nothing about it? 

Dr. Dunbar: ““That is right. 

Vr. Keefe: “If I had my way about it, as you know, 
I would reverse that process and make the burden be 
upon those who would put this on the market, that they 
must be able to show clinically, as a result of definite 
proof, that it is not harmful, rather than to have it the 
other way around with the burden on the Government. 

Dr. Dunbar: “Under the new-drug section, they do 
have to submit evidence of harmlessness, but they do 
not have to submit evidence of efficacy. The new-drug 
section does not contain the word ‘efficacy.’ It does 
require that they show to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator, that it is safe when taken according to 
directions, but it does not require that they establish in 
advance of sale that it will do the things they claim it 
will do. 

Mr. Keefe: “As far as the public is concerned, they 
are being taken for a great ride unless these antihis- 
tamines will do some of the things they claim because 
the sales are really terrific. 

Mr. Hendrick: “It has not been determined that this 
drug is harmful? 

Dr. Dunbar: “‘Not if they follow directions. We are 
investigating an alleged case in Chicago where a young 
bride was found dead in a hotel and she apparently 
took some of these pills. But there is every indication 
that she took within a couple of hours a massive dose, 
almost two bottles of those things. Well, you could kill 
yourself with aspirin if you took it like that, vou see. 
That does not prove anything.” 
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Established 1912 


{REBUILT AND 
GUARANTEED EQUIPMENT 


At Bargain Prices 


Stokes and Smith G1 and G4 Auger 
Powder Fillers and Cappers. 

National Packaging JK Two Station 
Auto. Auger Powder Filler. 

Triangle Model SHA Automatic Net 
Weigher and Carton Sealer. 

Day and Robinson 100 and 4000 Ibs. 
Dry Powder Mixers and Sifters. 

J. H. Day 8 gallon Pony Mixer, m.d. 

Knapp E adj. wraparound and spot 
Labeler, 1 gal. (jars with ears). 

Burt Automatic Wraparound Labeler. 

Colton 4PF Worm type Cream Filler. 

Ertel and Republic Filters. 

Ertel 10 head S.A. Vacuum Filler. 

Ertel Hand Vacuum Filler. 

Filler Machine Late models 1, 2, 4 and 
8 head Stainless Stee! Piston Fillers. 

Pony M and MX Labelrites. 
Ermold & World Semi & Fully Auto. 
Rotary and Straightaway Labelers. 
Stokes and Colton Late Style Rotary 
Tablet Machines. 

Triangle G2C and A60A Electri Pak 
Fillers. 

Package Machinery Co. FA, FAQ, 
FAQ and FA2Q Automatic Wrap- 





pers. 
Hayssen 3-7, Knapp JS and Scandia 

SSU1 Auto. Cellophane Wrappers. 
Standard Knapp 429 Carton Sealers. 


Many Other Items of Interest 
in Stock - Fully Guaranteed 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
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FOR SALE: Day 1200 lb. Steel powder Mixer and 
Sifter. U. 8. Stainless Stee] Colloid Mill 5 HP. Also 
other sizes. Standard Automatic “Samco Jr." 
Vac. Bottle Filler. Three Roll W. C. Steel Mills, 
3” x 9”, 6” x 14”, 12” x 30”, and 16” x 40”. Four 
Roll 12” x 36” vert. Stee] W. C. Mill. Dryers Atmos. 
and Vac. Pebble, Jar and Bau Miils. Stokes High 
Vac. Pumps. Homogenizers. Knapp Can Labeler. 
Stokes and Smith and Day Powder Fillers. Day 
Powder Mixers, 50 to 2500 Ib. Rotex Sifters 20” x 
48” to 40” x 120”. Sealing, Closing and Wrapping 
Machines. Colton Tube and Jar Fillers and Closers. 
Edson 6 and 8 spout siphon bottle Fillers. Stokes 
and Colton Rotary and Single Punch Tablet Ma- 
chines. '4.to 3”. Sharples Centrifuges. Tolhurst 
Centrifugals 26” to 48”. Sperry and Shriver Filter 
Presses 12” to 42”. Stainless Steel, glass lined, 
aluminum, copper, iron and steel, jack. Kettles 
and Tanks. Portable. elec. Mixers, 4 to 2 HP. 
Pumps. Liquid and Paste Mixers. Filters. Grinders. 
Crushers and Pulverizers. Stills. Soap Machinery, 
etc. Send for special bulletin. We buy your surplus 
equipment. Stein ‘+a am Company, 90 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ROY ALAN HIGH SPEED 4 x 8 and 6 x 12 
THREE ROLLER MILLS FOR WET GRIND. 
ING AND DISPERSION. WATER COOLED. 
ROLLER BEARINGS THROUGHOUT. WRITE 
WESTERN ROY ALAN CORP., TORRANCE, 
CALIFORNIA. 


SEVEN NEW torsion balances offered. Original 
export cases. Model 3500; capacity 4.5 kilos; beam 
100 by 1 gram graduations; sensitivity 0.25 gram; 
sliding counterpoises; stainless pans; quick arrest- 
ing. List $98. dispose $45 each. Box F-4, DRUG 
& COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 








FOR SAL E rm Colton 3DT single punch Tablet 
Machines, ’ belt drive, 4% HP. Motor; 1-Colton 
F, 4%”; 1- ¢ “olton No. 4%, 149”; 5-Stokes Rotary 


RDI and RD4, 1”; 1-Stokes Rotary DD dbl. 
Hopper, clutch pulley and 5 HP. motor; 8-Dry 
Powder Mixers, 50 lb. to 2000 Ib.; 2-Package 


Machinery Co. F9 Cellophane W rapping Machines; 
1-Standard Knapp No. 429 auto. Carton G luer- 
Compression Unit; 9-World or Ermold Semi-auto- 
matic Labeling Machines; 2-World Rotary Auto- 
matic Labelers, motor driven, Late serial number; 
1-Stokes 79-80 Filler, Closer and Clipper, motor 
driven; 60-Stainless Steel, Aluminum, Copper, Class 
lined, Jacketed Kettles, some agitated; 1-Karl 
Kiefer Rotary 8-spout Vacuum Filler; 1-No. 2th 
Micro-Pulverizer; 1-No. 2th Micro-Pulverizer; 
1-No. 4th; 66-Tanks Stainless Steel, 250, 350 gal.; 
40-Aluminum 800, 650, and 250 gal. Send for 
latest copy of ‘Consolidated News” listing complete 
stock. We buy your surplus equipment. Consoli- 
dated Products Company, Inc., 14-15 Park Row 
New York 7, N. Y. Phone: Barclay 7 :0600. 


FOR SALE: 
stainless steel. 
No dealers. Superior Lab., Inc., 


FOR SALE: Homo Mixer 1 HP. Universal 8. 8.; 
Colton No. 4 Worm Tube Fillers and No. 2 Closers 
and Crimpers; Colton No. 17 and No. 30 Automatic 
Fillers, Closers and Crimpers; Dry Powder Mixers 
15 to 4000 Ib. capacities; S. S. Tanks 50 to 3500 
gals.; S. S. Kettles; Portable Agitators; Conveyors; 
killers; Labelers. Send for Bulletin A-24. We buy 
your surplus. The Machinery and E aa Corp., 

~y West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. G Ramer- 

5-6680. 





1 Brand New 8 spout Syphon Filler, 
2 Hand Operated Colton Fillers 
WA 3-7262. 








Business Opportunities 








New Mailing List on Labels = 
5024 IND. DRUGGISTS 
RATED $20M. $37.50 


(Price includes one copy on labels, 
duplicate on sheets.) 
Also available in state sections. 
Write for complete catalog 
NEW OUTLET SURVEYS, 33 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 











CONSULTING LABORATORY for the Manu- 
facture of Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, etc. Dr. H. 
Salfield, 19 Valley Road, White Plains, New York 





FINE QUALITY Cleansing Cold Cream; ‘= 


white; full pound jars; thirty cents jar. J. 
Thompson, 1566 East 1Sth Street, Cleveland it, 
Ohio. 





Help Wanted 





COSMETIC CHEMIST WANTED: Experienced 
Cosmetic Chemist to work independently on re- 
search and development of new products. Pharma- 
ceutical background preferred. Box F-5, DRUG 
AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





SALESMAN OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER now 
employed to carry side-line of Beeswax-Carnauba- 
Candelilla and substitute waxes. Commissions on 
all repeat orders from your accounts write Box F-3, 
DRUG AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





REPRESENTATIVE WANTED to call on 
Toiletry manufacturers. Our line includes a wide 
range or perfumers materials created specifically 
for this industry. Openings available in major 
territories. Write in complete qeerane, Samuel 
Klein, 4 Hanover Square, New York 4, , 





ONE OF THE LARGEST and oldest manufac- 
turers of aromatic chemicals and allied products in 
the U.S.A. has an opening for a salesman with a wide 
experience and a good following among soap, cos- 
metic and perfume houses. Write fully, giving age, 
experience, etc. All correspondence will be kept in 
strict confidence. Reply to: Box F-1, DRUG AND 
COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 


February ’50: 66, 2 
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Help Wanted 





SALESMEN OR DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
(Calling on Manufacturers of Cosmetics, Shampoos 
Beauty Parlor Supply Houses) with VERIPON 
an Amino-Cocoanut Oil Condensate of pH6.6-6.8 
not a soap) THE BASIS OF MANY OF EUL- 
ROPES FAMOUS SHAMPOOS Produced by 
simple admixture with water and a perfume and 
offers the main quality sought in a Shampoo, namely 
performance visable to the lay person and absence 
of defatting of the hair. Livewires (as a sideline 
who can present the possibilities of this distinguished 
agent, the ingredients of which are chemically in 
the same class as skin and hair, as a new distinctive 
addition to the Cosmeticians present lines can earn 
substantial amounts in repeat commissions. Tech- 
nical knowledge is unnecessary and commissions 
attractive. All calls and prospects contacted will 
receive complete chemical service, co-operation and 
follow-ups. Veripon as a non toxic surface active 
agent has other uses VERAPON, INC., 801 
Second Ave., near 42nd Street, New York City 
17, N. ¥ 





Situations Wanted 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER, B.Ch.E., 25, 314% years 
experience desires opportunity to re-enter pharma- 
ceutical or cosmetic industry, research or produc- 
tion. Box F-6, DRUG AND COSMETIC IN- 
DUSTRY. 





COSMETICIAN, long experience in manufacture 
of cosmetics, soaps and perfumes desires a position 
with a growing concern. Splendid refere nees At 
present doing consulting work Box F- DRUG 
AND COSMETIC INDUSTRY. 





CHEMICAL ENGINE E R M.Ch. E B.S. che mis- 
try. Young, adaptable, experienced all phases pro- 
duction of emulsions, suspensions. Proprietary 
drug and pharmaceutical background; knowledge 
compounding, some synthesis fine organics. Three 
years experience pl: ant operations, process improve- 
ment andideve lopme nt. Desires position New York 
or vicinity. Box F-7, DRUG AND COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 





PERFUMER 17 vears creative and compounding 
experience. Executive ability and some following. 
Will travel. Box F-8, DRUG AND COSMETIC 
INDUSTRY. 





@PURE WHITE 
@ ExTRA QUALITY 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
@ ABOVE U.S.P. 
STANDARDS 
(Poe © Sragustdaccaguien. 


Serving The Trade For 98 Years 


THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A.C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, 11, Il. 








YOUR PROBLEMS will find considerate 
and careful attention in our well 


equipped PRIVATE FORMULA PLANT. 


Unsurpassed in the development and 


compounding of Private Formulas 


Complete Laboratory Facilities For Quotations 
(elie ans dali 


AMINO PRODUCTS CORP 
1201 North Lo Brea 


Los Angeles 38, Calif 


February '50: 66, 2 Drug and Cosmetic Industry 












Methyl « Ethyl « Propyl * Butyl 


PARA-HYDROXY 
BENZOATES 


SOLD AS “CHEMOSEPTS” BY 


CHEMO PURO s:"* 


MAKERS of FINE and PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 














WANTED: 
ESSENTIAL O1L HOUSE 


A reliable party is anxious to 
purchase a controlling or 
whole interest in an estab- 
lished essential oil house. 


Box B-1, Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
101 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 














Write for new descriptive booklet 





cetyl oleyl stearyl 


M. Wren ano COMPANY, INC. 


90 BROAD STREET « NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
since 1926 bosic suppliers to chemical manufocturers and distributors 








THE ORIGINAL ABSORPTION BASE 


Write for suggested formulae 


Péaitz & Bauer, Inc. 


MPIRE STATE BLDC., NEW YORK I,N.Y 


















WITCO quality stearates— 
for purest cosmetics and drugs 


Many special properties are contributed to a variety of quality drug and cosmetic 


products by the metallic salts of stearic acid. 


For instance... 


Witco Zinc Stearate, U.S.P., has properties that improve the adhesion of powders 
to the skin... give a mild antiseptic action to baby powders... and are effective as a 
mold lubricant in the manufacture of tablets. The high purity of Witco Magnesium 
Stearate makes it excellent as a body agent in the manufacture of cosmetic creams 


and ointments. 


Witco’s technical service staff will gladly assist you in selecting the stearate with 
the properties required in your product. Send for complete information and samples 


today. 


YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


WITCO chemical company 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Los Angeles + Boston + Chicago + Detroit « Cleveland + Akron + San Francisco + London and Manchester, England 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


Abbe Engineering Company .. 194 
Albek, Inc., Albert os 

Alsop Engineering Corp 

American Alcolac Corp ; 

American Cholesterol Pre duc ts, Inc 

Amino Products Corp 
Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp 
Anshacher Siegel Corp Insert facing 125 
Armstrong Cork Company Insert ee 168 
Arnold, Hoffman & Company. . . me . 206 
Atlas Powder Co ea cKe 134 
Avon-Allied Products, Inc.. . ae 


Insert bet. 168-169 


Baker Chemical Co., J. T.. Insert facing 181 

Baker & Adamson Products, General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp 

Insert bet. 136-137 

Barr & Company, _ ree dead cea ae 

Beaut eaiden ...-Insert bet. 136-137 

Benzol Products Company. a 230 

Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg. Co 

Bromund Company, E. A. 

Burke Co., Edward S 

Bush & Co., W. J 

Book Department 


Calco Chemical Division. 

Calif. Fruit Growers Ex.. 
Carr-Lowrey Glass Co 
Cavalla, Inc., A 
Chemo-Puro Manufacturing C ‘orp ; 
Chrystal & Co., Charles B.. .. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co... . 
Colton Company, Arthur. 
Continental Can C Jompany . 
Crown Cork & Seal Co.. 


Danco, Inc., Gerard 

de Laire Division of 

Devold Oil Co., Inc... Peder 

Distilletion Products, Inc....... ee 

Dodge & Olcott, Inc.... .... Insert facing 129 
Dow Chemical Co............. Insert bet. 128-129 
Dreyer, Inc., P ... Insert bet 136-137 
Durlin Corp . Insert facing 196 


Economic Machinery Co ee 

Emery Industries, Insert omnes 197 

E ppenk ach, Inc.. ; é 194 
rte! Engineering C ‘orp.. 


Fairmount Chemical Co , 
Felton Chemical Co., Inc 
Firmenich & Co, Inc.. 
Florasynth Labs., Inc 


244 


Foster-Forbes Glass Company. .Insert facing 104 
French, Inc., Beni . 206 
Fritzsche Brothers, Inc Insert het. 216-217 


Gesell, Inc, R 226 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc Insert bet. 128-129 
Glycerine Products Assn Insert bet. 136-137 
Goldschmidt Chem. Corp .. Insert facing ong 
Greeff & Co, R 38 


Gunning & Gunning, Inc 2 15 


Heyden Chemical Corp Insert facing 136 
Hinde & Dauche Paper Co Insert bet. 128-129 
Hoffman, Inc , William A : eS 
Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc ae 
Hocker Electrochemical Co : ; 239 
Hormann & Co., F. R ; aes 194 
Huisking & Co, Inc., Chas. L ‘ ; 214 


Industrial Chemical Sales 
Inland Alkaloid Co : 
Island Equipment Corp ‘ie 238 
Ivers-Lee Company 


Cover : 


Jelly & Co., Walter H 


Kelton Cosmetics Co 

Kessler Chemical Co 

Klinker Mfg. Co . 

Kohnstamm & Co., H ‘ Insert bet. 128-129 
Kolmar Laboratories . Insert bet. 136-137 


Leonhard Wax Co., Theodore pins 243 
Lowe Paper Company 171 
Lueders & Co., George Insert bet. 140-141 


Magnus, Mahbee & Reynard, Inc ...126 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks Insert facing 141 
Mantrose Corp., Inc.. 210 
Maryland Glass Corp.. .. Insert facing 128 
Mateer & Co., G Diehl , .. 195 
Merck & Co., Inc idan 133 
Metzgar Company. ; 237 
Michel & Co., Inc., M : al 
Modern Cosmetics . 130 
Monsanto Chemical Company Insert facing 200 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & 

Yye Corp.. 231 
Naugatuck Aromatics Insert facing 180 
Neumann, Buslee & Wolfe, a 241 
New Jersey Zinc Co 202 

<gpne & Chemical Works, Inc 184 
Nowa ssential Oil & Chemical Co., Inc 
nsert facing 137 


Insert bet. 136-137 


Orbis Products Corp 
3 .Inserc facing 192 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co.. 


Drug and Cosmetic Industry 


Parsons Imports, M. W 

Penick & Co " S.B 

Pennsylvania Glass Products Co., Inc 

Pennsylvania Refining Co 

Perl-Oussani Machine Mfg. Co... 

Perry Bros., Inc........ 

Pfaltz & Bauer Co., Inc 

Pfizer & Co., Inc., Chas 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Columbia Che mical 
Division segue 

Plax Corp Division, Hart ford- Empire Co 


nsert facing 169 
Polak & Schwarz, Inc.... Insert meee 209 
Polak’s Frutal Works Saber ite 
Progressive Machine Works. . 
Pulverizing Machinery Company. . . . 


Richford Corp.. 
Robinson Wagner Cc Sompany . 
Roure-Dupont, Inc 


Santonin Com 
Seeley & Co., 
Seydel C) enteal ‘Go son 
Sheffield Tube Corp.. 
=. Sales Division Allied Chemical & Dye 
.. Insert facing 176 
Seater Cap & Moulding Co., Inc. 


Insert facing 165 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) nae . 123 
Standard Pharmacal Co bia aa iach . .239 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc... , ...240 
Stokes Machine Co., F. J Insert facing 193 
Stokes & Smith Co ia 220 
Strong Cobb & Co., Inc Insert bet. 128-129 
Sturge Ltd., John | . Insert facing 177 
Swindell Bros., Inc... . 162 
Synfleur Scientific Labs , .. Insert facing 201 
Syntomatic Corp. . : 125 


Tamms Industries, Inc 
Terkelsen Machine Co 
Thurston & Braidich. . 
Tombarel Products Corp.. 


U; Ingerer & Co., Inc... 

J Automatic Box Machy Co 
U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co 
van-Ameringen-Haebler, Inc... Insert bet 
Verley & Company, Albert . Insert bet 
Verona Chemical Co..........Insert bet 
Vitamerican Oil Corporation... ........ 


Welch, Home & Clark. Inc.. . 
Will & Baumer Candel Co 
Witco Chemical Co 

Wolf & Co., Jacques... .. 


February ’50: 











